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FINANCIAL STATE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


It was the boast of Augustus, that he had found Rome a city of brick, and 
would leave it a city of marble. Our ambition must be supposed to be of an oppo- 
site kind with regard to India, so long as we permit the Company to scrape off 
and convey to E ngland a large proportion of its revenue, as if it were something 
superfluous and “ excrescent ;"" and to borrow money from a country which 
they designate and treat, not as a creditor, but as a debtor.—CoLoniaL Poticy, 
AS APPLICABLE TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 


WE trust the sordid maxim will soon be exploded for ever, that the pos- 
session of India should be viewed as beneficial to England, only in so far 
as it may be able to furnish a surplus revenue to this country. After hay- 
ing seized upon an extensive territory, to which our only title is that of 
superior force, by what law, human or divine, shall we be justified in con- 
tinuing yearly, from generation to generation, to drain its inhabitants of 
their wealth; acknowledging no limit to our rapacity, but that of our 
power of extorting revenue, and no better object than to enrich ourselves 
with the spoils? But setting aside the cruelty and injustice of the con- 
queror, in acting the part of so barbarous a taskmaster to helpless Hin- 
doostan, Great Britain is capable of deriving other advantages from her 
protegé, of a higher and better order ; and though the most important of 
these are now, and have long been, sacrificed to a monopoly, they ought 
never to be lost sight of. By the absolute control exerted over these ex- 
tensive territories, new marts may be created for British commerce in the 
heart of Asia; and the productions of the East exchanged for the manu- 
factures of the West, with mutual benefit to both. New fields of enter- 
prise may be opened for the capital and talent of this nation, which are 
now pressing for employment in every quarter of the globe, by which the 
resources of India and the power of England in that country would be 
simultaneously augmented to an incalculable degree. But by a miserable 
system of exclusion and monopoly, both countries are obstinately debarred 
from enjoying the blessings of Colonization. Even now, however, the civil 
and military service of India provides for a great number of British youth ; 
and it is therefore vain for certain writers to pretend that there is no national 
advantage but surplus revenue. Ultimately many of them retire from 
active duty, and spend in their native land the fruits of their savings, or 
the pensions belonging to their rank; by which a sum calculated to ex- 
ceed two miilions sterling is annually attracted to this country—a steady 
influx of wealth much greater than the surplus revenue could ever be ex- 
pected to yield. Above all, our national pride is gratified by these splen- 
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did possessions. It would be a noble, and in every respect a praiseworthy 
feeling, if we had only the ambition of governing them well. As the first 
of civilized states, we ought chiefly to regard the glory that must result 
to the national character from the introduction of our learning, lan- 
guage, and institutions, among the people of Asia. We ought to look for- 
ward to the founding of a gréat empire in the East, which might become 
a source of mutual strength, and an everlasting monument to British fame 
in that part of the globe. It is truly lamentable to think that such great 
objects should be lost sight of and despised, for the sake of wringing from 
the helpless people of India something in the shape of surplus revenue, to 
slake the golden thirst of a few commercial monopolists. 

The few advantages actually derived from India, even under the pre- 
sent system, are not to be regarded as a present to us from the East India 
Company. They are, in fact, only such as it cannot possibly withhold 
from us; for if the army of India could be officered, and the revenues 
of India collected, as safely and cheaply by the agency of foreigners 
as of British subjects, the Company would soon carry much farther 
its favourite system of banishing and excluding from its territories all 
natives of the United Kingdom. The nation has to thank itself for leaving 
these princely possessions so long in the hands of a Company of Traders, 
and resting contented with obtaining from them a very minute portion of the 
benefits doled out as gifts, It was by Britzsh valour that the Company’s 
dominions were at first acquired ; and by this alone they have since been 
defended and preserved. ‘The credit and the arms of the British nation 
have alone supported the power of the Company from the beginning; and 
if these aids were for a moment withdrawn, it would dwindle into its ori- 
ginal insignificance. Instead of deriving any strength from the employ- 
ment of such an instrument of government, it is a source of weakness: 
since the credit and authority of this country, by being delegated to a 
Company of traffickers, are sullied and lowered in the estimation of neigh- 
bouring states. This system, so disadvantageous in every other respect, 
will be found to be no less so in a pecuniary point of view, to which we 
mean at present to confine our attention; and for this purpose to enter 
upon an examination of the Work of Mr. Tucker, briedly noticed in our 
last Number.' 

It may perhaps be useful to make our readers first acquainted with such 
particulars concerning the author as may enable them to estimate more 
fully the weight due to his opinions. He was at one time high in civil 
office in India; then went into mercantile business as a partner in the 
House of Palmer and Co. He subsequently returned to the Government 
employ, and became Accountant-General under Lord Minto’s adminis- 
tration; and after revisiting Europe, served, on his return to Bengal, as 
Secretary in the Colonial Department, under Lord Hastings. He is stated 
to have been the author of the measures for reducing the interest of 
the debt to six per cent. in 1811, when he was Accountant-General. The 
change was of unquestionable expediency to the Company’s interests; but 
the mode of effecting it was complained of, as having been conducted un- 
fairly, and in a mariner that deceived and blinded the holders of the Com- 
pany’s paper, as to the objects contemplated by Government, which were 
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studiously kept secret. But for this Mr. Tucker cannot be held justly 
responsible ; since, whatever be the blame, it rested with-his superiors in 
the Government, he being merely a Secretary. He enjoys the character 
of being an able and well-intentioned public man; but, from habit and 
other causes, strongly partial to the views of his honourable masters ; 
besides which, he aspires to be one of that body himself. 

The chief object of his present volume is, to combat the opinions of the 
foreign political economists, who hold that the East India Company is a 
burden upon this country to the extent of above two millions sterling per 
annum, and that this famous body, so supported by the nation, and by a 
false credit, is in fact in a state of bankruptcy. With the view of prov- 
ing the contrary, Mr. Tucker exhibits a statement of the Indian revenue 
and expenditure, for thirty years preceding 1822. On balancing the 
results, we find that on the whole period there is a surplus of above 
six crores (6,03,90,529) of rupees; or an average annual surplus of 
20,10,00 rupees. ‘* But,” he observes, ‘‘ the surplus revenue realised in 
India cannot all be considered as clear and independent income, subject to 
no further deduction ; for there is a large disbursement in this country on 
account of our Eastern possessions, which is not included in the Indian 
accounts, but which properly constitutes a charge upon the local revenue. 
This disbursement (he says) was hitherto inconsiderable ; but from the 
augmentation of our army, and other causes, it has gradually increased, 
and now amounts to a large sum annually. No useful purpose (he, how- 
ever, adds) would be answered by exhibiting the particulars of the home 
charge for a series of years; nor is there, indeed, materials for a retro- 
spect beyond 1813, when the political and commercial charges were for 
the first time separated and particularly distinguished.” Without these 
particulars, thus avoided, being taken into account, it is, however, evi- 
dently impossible to arrive at any result whatever. In 1821—2, this 
home charge is stated to amount to 1,434,327/., and is now supposed to 
be a million and a half. The author gives us to understand that it has 
recently been considerably increased ; but he does not specify any items 
that would account for its having suddenly swelled to such an amount, if 
it had been before inconsiderable. A statement of the actual amount might 
at least have been given as far back as to 1813; but even this is omitted. 
‘* Prior to that period,” he says, ‘‘ the home charge seems to have been 
estimated by the Court of Directors at 850,000/. per annum ;” or nearly 
one-half less than it is at present. Supposing this to be a fair estimate, 
as there is no cause assigned for much previous fluctuation in this branch 
of expenditure, it may perhaps be «ssumed as the best index of the thirty 
years preceding 1822. Then taking it at 2s. 6d. the rupee, we have— 


Average Indian surplus revenue, in the thirty years 
preceding 1822..........008- doves seus 
gt PPT ETT EPR TET LEE Te CLT Tee eee 


S. R. 20,00,000 
64,00,000 


Average deficit annually........ S. RB. 47,90,000 


or nearly six hundred thousand pounds sterling sunk every year. It does 

not appear for what purpose Mr. Tucker has brought forward the data from 

which these conclusions flow, since he does not himself attempt to draw 

any inference whatever from them. But turning away his eyes from the 

general result of the thirty years enumerated, he fixes upon the two last 

years, viz, 1822 and 1823, when the Marquis of Hastings’s administra- 
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tion had brought the finances into a state of unparalleled prosperity, and 
closes with the result of these two single instances, as a refutation of 
M. Say, whose calculations referred to a time long previous, namely, 
1806; and to be worth any thing, must have been founded on a much 
broader basis of experience. If, after the example of Mr. Tucker, we 
Hy were to take the years 1824 and 1825, when the Indian revenue is swal- 
lowed up by the Burmese war, how different would the result be from 
it that of his two previous years! yet equally to be relied on as a test of 
the prosperity of the Company’s finances. It is in this manner he exhibits 
the surplus revenue of 1821-2 as heing 691,4771.; and that of 1822-3 
as about a million sterling: an instance confessedly unparalleled, and 
which may never be equalled again. 

Taking the most favourable revenue period of any length, namely, 
from 1813-4 to 1821-2, including nearly the whole of the Marquis of 
Hastings’s prosperous administration, and part of Lord Minto’s peace- 
ful one, the average Indian surplus of these nine years is— 

S. Rs. 78,72,167 
Deducting the home charge of 1,386,748/. calculated at 
Be DON TUNE 1s ios viedares net dcrogcedacneRewntiide 1,38 ,67,480 
























Average deficit ..,.eeeeeeseee 5» Rs. 59,95,313 











Thus, instead of Mr. Tucker's surplus of 691,4771., we have clearly a 
deficiency of about 600,000/. not differing materially from the average 
deficit on thirty years; and even if we take the average between the 
home charge of 1813 and that of 1821-2 as a standard, although the 
former is, we suspect, estimated a great deal too low, we have still a 
deficiency of upwards of 331,000/. annually. But the increase of terri- 
torial debt during the same period has been sufficiently rapid to warrant 
us in taking even the highest estimate of the deficiency in the revenue ; 
the amount in 1793 being little more than five crores ; in 1822, twenty- 
seven and upwards: giving an excess of about twenty-two millions. A 
large portion of this, it is true, must have been contracted merely for the 
purpose of being shared as dividend among the Proprietors of East India 
stock ; which does not mend the matter. It is also to be considered that 
their financial difficulties have been accumulating at this rapid pace, not- 
withstanding subsidies, to the amount of a million and a half sterling, 
from Native Princes; an irregular mode of replenishing the public trea- 
sury, Which cannot be well calculated upon in future; Lord Clive, 
Warren Hastings, and others treading in their footsteps, having already 
left few hoards of Eastern riches for their successors to plunder. 

If we take the growth or diminution of the Company’s debts as the test 
of its financial prosperity, these speak the same language with the excess 
of their territorial charges above their revenue. In 1793, the total debt 
at home and abroad, exhibited on the books, was 15,962,743. ; in 1805, 
it was 31,638,827/.; in 1814 and 15, it amounted to 47,994,694/.; in 
1823-4, to the sum of 61,949,8187. 

The historian of British India has justly observed, that “in estimating 
the financial condition of a great Government, the annual receipt, as com- 
pared with the expenditure and the debt, where debt is incurred, are the 
only circumstances which are usually taken into reckoning, and make up 
the account. The goods and effects in hand, which are necessary for the 
Immediate movements of the machine, and in the course of immediate 
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consumption, justly go for nothing: since, if any part of them is taken 
away, it must be immediately replaced, and cannot form a part of a 
fund available to any other purpose, (as the liquidation of debt,) without 
diminishing some other fund to an equal degree. Departing from this 
appropriate rule, the East India Company (he adds) has availed itself of 
its mercantile capacity, to bring forward regularly a statement of assets 
as a compensation tor its debis. This, however, is objectionable on 2 
second account; because, according to the mode in which this state- 
ment is framed, it may exhibit at pleasure either a great amount or a 
small. Some of the principal articles have hardly any marketable 
value, and could produce little, if the Company were left to dispose of 
them to the best advantage; yet the Accountants of the Company assign 
to them any value which seems best calculated to answer their masters’ 
designs. Houses, for example, warehouses, forts, and other buildings, 
with their furniture, constitute a large article; set down at several times 
the value, probably, at which they would sell. Debts due to the Com- 
pany, and arrears of tribute, form another material ingredient, of which 
a great proportion is past recovery. A specimen of the mode in which 
the account of the assets is made up, may be seen in the following fact : 
that 1,733,328/., as due by the public for the expedition to Egypt, was 
continued in the Bengal accounts as an asset, after the expense had been 
liquidated in England; and upwards of two millions sterling, due to the 
Company by the Nabob of Arcot and Rajah of Tanjore, is continued in 
the Madras accounts as an asset, though virtually remitted, and ex- 
tinguished upon the assumption of the territory of the Carnatic.” Mr. 
Mill, therefore, concludes, that ‘‘ the account of assets exhibited by the 
East India Company, deserves very little regard in forming an estimate 
of its financial situation.” 

M. Say, evidently going upon the authority of Mr. Mill, committed a 
mistake in supposing the latter to have admitted the assets in that part 
of his History, (Vol. vi. p. 544,) where he states the debt, both at in- 
terest and floating on the face of the Company’s accounts in 1805, to 
have been upwards of thirty-one millions. The truth is, that Mr. Mill, 
in that statement, had rejected the assets for the reasons above assigned ; 
and it would be more to the purpose if Mr. Tucker could destroy Mr. 
Mill’s data, than to detect an error in M. Say’s calculation. Our author, 
indeed, offers some apology for the assets: observing, that it may be ap- 
prehended that a portion of them (such as the value of stores, debts 
owing to the Government, &c.) cannot justly be regarded as a real ayail- 
able resource applicable to the discharge of debt.“ It is,” he confesses, 
‘* certainly true, that we cannot tender our creditors military and ma- 
rine stores in satisfaction of their legal claims upon us ; but it is equally 
true, that these indispensable articles have been procured at a certain 
cost ; that they represent a certain determinate value, and that this value 
is ultimately realised ; since, on being used or expended, they serve to 
defray charge, and prevent the disbursement which must otherwise have 
taken place in procuring them.” But he does not inform us how the 
value of indispensable marine and military stores is to be “ ultimately 
realised” from a territory which has never yet defrayed the expenses 
attending it; whose revenues are becoming more and more forestalled 
by the debts accumulating upon them, Desperate debts, or nominal 
claims upon dethroned Princes, are still more nugatory, But the seeret 
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comes out, that tke Company musters this formidable array of dead and 
live stock, to be used asa set off against the British nation. “ It i is kept 
in sight, with a view to some future adjustment with the Crown ;” that 
is, it is to serve ultimately as a pretext for transferring the debts contracted 
by the Company to the public burdens of this country, when it shall re- 
fuse to renew the Charter. In return for all the privileges and patronage 
these monopolists have so long enjoyed, the tea-tax of millions annu- 
ally, which they have levied on the subjects of the United Kingdom, 
besides all the money they have been allowed to borrow and share 
amongst them, they are now meditating how they may repay to the 
British nation in nominal property, and lay upon her galled shoulders a 
debt of fifty or sixty millions more than she already has to bear. The 
following table show the mode in which this is proposed to be effected ; 
and the reader will observe, that in proportion as the debt swelled in 
amount, taking the periods before noticed, the assets were also raised to 


balance it: 
Acknowledged 


Year. Actual Debts. Supposed Assets. Deficiency. 
1792-3... . 15,983,6262. ..... 13,541,670. ..... 2,441,9564 
1814-15... 47,994,694/. ..... 39,784,889/. .... . 8,209,8057, 
1823-4... «G1,949,818/...... 54,357,6250. .... . 7,982,1930. 


Nothing then can be more clear than this, that the operations of the 
Company are bringing upon this country an increase of debt of about a 
million and a half sterling annually, leaving us only a distant and 
doubtful chance of repayment, from that estate whichis pretended to have 
been improved and stocked to so Jarge an amount. But with all these 
improvements, we see that the Company has never realised from it, on 
an average of years, sufficient to clear its expenses. Therefore, if these 
assets are of any pecuniary value whatever to us, it is on the presump- 
tion that India will be better and more profitably governed in the hands 
of the Crown, which is the strongest financial argument the Company 
could furnish for its own destruction. The expediency of its abolition 
will appear the more urgent, if it be considered, that in addition to this, 
its monopoly of the tea trade absorbs two millions a year of British capi- 
tal, and lays a tax to that extent on one of the first necessaries of life. 

That no sol'd improvement has taken place in the Company’s financial 
condition during the last thirty years, is freely admitted by Mr. Tucker ; 
who says, that if he were called upon to point out the period when its 
finances abroad were in the most prosperous state, he would probably fix 
on 1792-3; for we then (he says) possessed an annual surplus suffi- 
cient to liquidate the public debt in little more than three years. In 
1821-2, even according to his account, the debt could not be cleared 
off in less than fifteen years. But if, even, in this very favourable in- 
stance, the home charge of a million and a half be deducted, the real 
surplus is only about 26,000/.; a sum almost evanescent compared 
with the amount of the debt, and if really applied to its extinction, the 
Company's dividend must cease for ever. In other words, the cum- 
brous machine employed to rule India, being deprived of the substance 
which enables its wheels to move, must be immediately broken up as 
unfit for use. Lord Hastings conceived it possible that ladia might 
yield an annual surplus of four millions sterling. In making this very 
sanguine calculation, he ought to have asked himself, if it were probable 
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a state so critically situated could long remain at peace? if it were pro- 
bable his successors should so far excel those who had gone before him, 
as to have both the forbearance to abstain from war, and the wisdom to 
avert its evils? The history of the last two years has shown, that such 
rulers are not always to be met with; that the East India Company is 
neither capable of selecting thein, nor, (in having turned against Lord 
Hastings himself,) of estimating their value, when it has by accident 
found them. Even Mr. Tucker grudges to allow the noble Marquis his 
full merit ; narrowing it to the good fortune of coming just in time to 
collect and store up the fruits of that system which his predecessors had 
planted and reared. But from what has since happened, when that 
trugiferous plant was still more matured, and Lord Amherst arrived 
to gather in the vintage, it appeared to be a tree that would yield bitter 
fruits as well as sweet, Is it not probable that they will, in future, be 
often of the worse description? This will depend much on the personal 
character of those invested with the supreme power in India, who are 
but too apt to abuse it, from the total absence of control on the spot, 
their great distance from the seat of Government, and their independ- 
ence of those they profess to serve. A peaceful Governor, as in the case 
of Lord Minto, may be the cause of future disturbances, from disaffection 
gathering strength and confidence under his forbearance; aad others will 
seek rule in India, as a theatre whereon todisplay their ambition, There- 
fore, on every view of the subject, the chances are decidedly against any 
permanent improvement which could redeem the evils of the past. 
Proceeding now to the most important part of the subject—the effect 
of this system upon India, we contend that that country is impoverished 
by it chiefly in three modes: Ist, By the large sums raised in taxes, 
duties or loans, amounting to upwards of a million annually, drained 
off by the Company to feed its trade, or furnish itsdivideads. 2dly, By 
the funds, estimated to amount to one and a half or two millions an- 
nually, transferred to Europe as the private fortunes or earnings of the 
Company's servants, civil and military. 3dly, By a ruinous system of 
collecting the revenue, in the shape of taxes on the gross produce, on the 
prime necessaries of existence; often irregular in their amount, and 
unlimited in their extent, so as to cramp industry and check all improve- 
ment. ‘It is obvious,” says an acute observer,’ ‘‘that the sources of 
public revenue must have been exhausted long ago, had not the exten- 
sion of our dominion continually opened fresh springs to supply it. When 
Parliament, therefore, in a sort of legislative preamble, passed an abstract 
declaration of censure on the prosecution of schemes of conquest in India, 
it ought, in all consistency, to have superadded a resolution stigmatizing 
the conversion of an exclusive trading Company into a syphon for drain- 
ing a conquered province of its wealth.” One effect of this undoubtedly is, 





2 Colonial Policy, as applicable to the Government of India, 8vo. published by 
J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 

We take this occasion to observe, that if Mr. Tucker had read this excellent 
work with the attention it deserves, he never could have fallen into the errors 
with which his book abounds.—We may add, also, that if there be any ameng 
our readers who desire to have a clear, compreheusive, and philosophical view of 
the political as well as commercial relations between Great Britain and India, we 
know of no work to which we could with greater confidence refer them than 
this. 
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to stimulate the production of certain Indian commodities fit for European 
consumption ; to cause these to be transhipped, even if it should be ata 
loss, and forced upon the home market at a disadvantage; the supply in 
this case not being regulated by the demand, but by the necessity of 

_ transferring property from Asia to Europe in one shape or another. ‘Thus 
India is at once stripped of this large amount of wealth, and defrauded of 
the natural advantages of her trade. ‘To render her situation still more 
cruel, a discouraging duty is laid upon her sugar, which would form one 
of the chief articles of export; not to mention the destruction of her 
ancient staple export to England of pieco-goods, by the unheard-of ‘ pro- 
tecting duty” of 67 per cent., exacted for many years past. The obvious 
tendency of these combined causes is, to depreciate the rate of exchange 
between India and this country: in consequence of which, the Indian 
treasury was some years past surcharged with capital for want of the 
means to remove it to London. One of Lord Hastings’s public services 
was, to lower the rate of exchange on the interest of the territorial debt, 
which the public creditors were before entitled to have remitted to Eu- 
rope at 2s. 6d. per rupee. He reduced it to 2s. 1d., thereby enabling 
the Company to effect a saving of about twenty-four per cent. But it 
is very doubtful whether that peculiar body will feel any gratitude to him 
for-such a piece of service ; since, as Mr. Tucker hints, it is liable to 
be viewed as having smoothed the way for the Crown to undertake the 
management of the territory. He says: 

“« The obligation to pay the interest of the debt in England opposed 
one great obstacle to the resumption of the charter, because it was here- 
tofore maintained that the Company constituted the only safe and con- 
venient organ of remittance. ‘That obligation has now been withdrawn 
in a great degree: the Company have succeeded in rendering a great 
portion of the debt a local demand, the interest of which is payable only 
in India; and as the local revenue is quite adequate to the payment, 
the Crown, in assuming the territory, would have no inconvenient en- 
gagements or financial difficulties to encounter.” 

Since it is assumed, as a matter of course, that the English nation 
must ultimately be saddled with all the incumbrances the Company may 
have contracted, although certainly this was not “ written in the bond,” 
the sooner such a charter is abolished the better; for these monopolists, 
worse than Shakspeare’s Jew, not only claim their ‘‘ pound of flesh,” 
but all the blood that may thence be made to flow. 

Mr. Tucker assumes gratuitously, ‘‘that a surplus revenue of two 
millions annually may be drawn from India ‘ without impoverishing the 
people ;’”’ an hypothesis too extravagant to need refutation. But, 
should the surplus exceed that sum, he then thinks the people should be 
allowed to taste some of the blessings of good government, which being 
made to depend on so very uncertain a contingency, can be regarded 
only as idle dreams conjured up to delude us with visionary prospects of 
future good, which are never to be realised, but serve to seduce our atten- @ 
tion from existing evils, which ought to be remedied without delay. 

“If,” says he, ‘it were in our option to extend the annual tribute to 
four millions, I shou!d not hesitate to say, that considerations of policy, 
of justice, and humanity, would all alike concur to condemn the un- 
measuxed exaction, If the public revenue should unexpectedly become 
more productive, it would” (then, not now ?) “be the duty of Govern- 
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ment to repeal or to reduce objectionable taxes ; to increase the judicial 
and other establishments, so as to render justice more accessible to the great 
body of the people ; to endow public institutions for providing better 
means of education, or hospitals for the care of the sick and the destitute ; 
to construct roads and bridges, reservoirs and water-courses ; to support 
caravanscries for the accommodation of the traveller; and otherwise to 
promote those objects which may conduce to the comfort and convenience 
and well-being of our Native subjects.” All these things are to be taken 
into consideration after the surplus revenue swells “ unexpectedly” to 
three or four millions per annum! ‘Till then, or in other words, while 
the Company’s existence is prolonged, adieu to all hope of public improve- 
ment for India-or its millions of inhabitants. How lamentable it is to 
see a vast country thus placed under the control of some few thousand 
persons in a remote quarter of the globe, who have little or no interest in 
the fate of their subjects but as to their capability of being the payers of 
taxes,—distance having cut off that sympathy between the governors and 
the governed, which serves to mitigate even the worst of despotisms ! 
We shall pass over the intermediate part of the Work, which treats of 
the sources of revenue in India, as we intend to make this the subject of a 
separate article in our next, and proceed at once to the last chapter—on 
the Financial and Commercial Situation of the East India Company. In 
this we are told, that “‘ The Honourable Court (of Directors) cannot be 
reproached with inattention to the commercial interests of the Company, 
real or supposed. On the contrary, a very narrow commercial spirit was 
known to prevail at a former period in their councils; and it is even now 
more than suspected, that the feelings of the merchant prevail over the 
views of the statesman.” This we believe to be a just picture; and that 
the great object of these commercial rulers has continually been, to wring 
as much as they could out of their territorial possessions, to make up the 
losses on their.commerce. How far this was done previous to 1813, while 
the commercial and political accounts were not separated, cannot now be 
easily ascertained. But when a separation became unavoidable, the 
plan for carrying it into effect, submitted by the Court, strongly evinced 
this leaning in favour of the trade, In the same spirit, Mr. Tucker labours 
to prove that territory should be considered as debtor to commerce; and 
that, should the Company’s charter be resumed, the Proprietors have a 
right to share among them every particle of property in their hands which 
has assumed a commercial form, and that India or England must be load- 
ed with the Company’s territorial debt. The gentlemen of Leadenhall- 
street have been willing enough to enjoy the sweets of political power and 
patronage ; but when these come to a close, they wish to avoid paying the 
price of debt by which they have acquired and too long exercised them. 
The monopoly which, in spite of every thing done to restrain its usurpa- 
tions, crept gradually from the sea-shore to the heart of India, and has so 
long drained its very veins, would now shrink within its commercial shell, 
leaving to us only the exhausted carease of that country upon which it 








3 Between 1793 and 1809, the sum of thirty-one millions seems to have been 
drawn from India by the Company ; and during that period, while dividing this 
spoil among them, most of it borrowed money, above twenty millions were added 
to their debts ; which debts, we are now told, must bepaid by the people of Eug- 
land.--Colonial Policy, as applicable to the Government of India, p. 104, 
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has been feeding. But we have not space here to discuss how far Eng- 
land is to be saddled with the Company’s debts; which shall also be 
matter of consideration at a future period. 

Mr. Tucker enters into a long argument, to show that the Company’s 
China trade averages a profit of 450,000/. annually, even although it be 
conducted in the present style of wasteful expense. Great Britain, then, 
is taxed to the amount of two millions yearly on tea, in order to yield that 
sum; which is employed to pay the Proprietors of East India stock a 
dividend of 104 per cent., while other capitalists can only obtain three or 
four.*| Some small fraction of it may go in liquidation of the charges 
incurred for governing India. Therefore Mr. Tucker concludes, the tax 
levied by the Company’s monopoly ought to be viewed by the people of 
England in the same light as revenue paid to Government to meet the 
public expenditure. The first part of his book is written for the purpose of 
proving that India yields a surplus revenue of about two millions, which 
may add to the public wealth of this country: the latter, to prove that the 
people of England ought to be very well contented to pay a tax of two 
millions on tea, to assist in defraying the expenses of India. We leave 
our readers to form their own opinions on such glaring contradictions ; 
and to say whether it be better to go on paying a heavy tribute to the 
Company, or to purchase the removal of so odious a nuisance by agreeing 
at once to pay its debts. As few Ministers possess the nerve and the 
honesty to propose this, we sincerely hope that Mr. Canning, whose 
_— and principles alike fig him for the task, will live to confer this 

enefit on his country and on mankind. 

Mr. Tucker concludes his volume with some important reflections on 
the constitution of the Government of India. He says:—‘‘ It is 10t a 
pure despotism, as has been alleged. It is a (overnment of law and re- 
sponsibility, acting under numerous salutary checks. The administrators 
of that Government exercise a delegated power; they are accountable 
agents.” But to render responsibility of any value, the controlling power 
must rest in some quarter where the injured has a ready means of making 
his complaints heard, and where some security exists that justice will be 
done. In this case, first, the channels of communication are in the hands 
of the oppressors themselves, and the public voice is silenced ; then the 
controlling power is immensely distant : lastly, it is composed of persons 
who have generally a common interest with the oppressors, or know and 
care little or nothing about the persons who are oppressed. Mr. Tucker 
seems fully to admit that the responsibility exists in theory only, and not 
in practice, to any useful purpose. But he intimates that, though the 
vast powers vested in the Company's agents be grossly abused with im- 
punity, “it is not that responsibility does not attach, but that it has not 
been duly enforced.” Then what is the value of such responsibility ? 
Instead of a security against, it is a cloak for, oppression: as every 
ephemeral despot can rely on the support and protection of the authorities 
at home. 

But with regard to the home Government, Mr. Tucker is more clear 
and decided. He maintains that the machine does not ‘“ work well.” 





4 It is true that the present purchasers of India Stock pay at a corresponding 
rate for their capital, but that does not affect the argument, as applied to the 


original holders. 
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The two adininistrative bodies, he describes as ‘ conflicting, not con- 
curring authorities ;” and their collision as calculated to produce delay and 
incongruities, and sometimes an absolute suspension of the functions of 
Government. But in the same manner, and with equal truth, it may be 
said, that the two Houses of Parliament are also “ conflicting” bodies ; 
witness the Catholic Question ; and the same argument may, therefore, 
be employed against the British Constitution. The fact is, however, that 
the ** Honourable Court,” of which Mr. Tucker aspires to be a member, 
would be glad to get rid of the Board of Control altogether; feeling its 
‘* control,” however slightly exercised, to be a very great incumbrance. In 
what follows we fully concur, and trust it will make a due impression on 
all impartial minds: ‘‘ The great defect,” he observes, “ of the system, is, 
the total absence of all responsibility. By responsibility, I mean not 
merely liability to penalties imposed by law: high public functionaries 
can seldom be brought to punishment : but if the individual be identified 
with his acts, an operative principle is supplied in the honest love of 
fame, and in the dread of public odium. Public censure, justly in- 
curred, is one of the severest punishments to which a mind not hardened 
and callous can well be exposed.” Therefore, the Company’s servants 
in India, having no other effectual check on the spot, are relieved from this 
one also, and act as unbridled despots; since the responsibility he speaks 
of to the home Government is almost quite nugatory. ‘ But (he goes 
on to say) the administrative authorities at home are so constituted, 
that responsibility, the best check and restraint upon the exercise of 
power, is nowhere found to attach to any beneficial purpose. When 
divided among numbers, responsibility is necessarily reduced te a 
fraction of small value; but the practice of deciding public questions by 
ballot is calculated to do away even the semblance of it.” Nothing can 
be more just: secret ballot, in electing representatives or rulers, is 
salutary, because it leaves private judgment free to act, uninfluenced by 
hope or fear; but secrecy in the votes of legislators or managers is a 
shield for their improper conduct, screening them from the inspection 
and control of those to whom they are justly responsible. This re- 
sponsibility, already so much attenuated, is again divided between the 
Court and the Board of Control; so that it becomes at last the mere 
shadow of a shade. 


ANTICIPATION OF FUTURITY. 


Tur misty veil of Time is rent: 
I see the nations bow 
Before a form which age hath bent,— 
That, little heeded, now 
Doth walk among them calm and mild, 
And simple as an unweaned child, 
Preluding on the lyre of Fame, 
And feasting on his future name: 


As sits some eagle on the peak 
Of mountains vast and hoary, 

Till through the darkling clouds doth break 
The red dawn’s piercing glory ; 
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While round him owls and birds obscene 
Shriek many an uncouth note, I ween, 
Misdeeming that his wing of might 

Shall never wave in morning’s light: 


So round the future Bard prevail 
The sneer, the ready lie, 
And calumny’s concerted tale, 
And envy’s prophecy : 
He heeds them not, for he can see, 
Through fate’s dark hanging drapery, 
His niche in Fame’s Elysian pile 
Now brightening ‘neath that Goddess’ smile ! 


Let souls whose lamp is for a day 

Press through the bustling crowd, 
Its short-lived glory to display 

And boast, while yet allowed :— 
He smiles and waits till these are gone, 
Whose everlasting lamp burns on, 
And, when the rest are quenched in night, 
Throws forth a stll-increasing light. 


They court the crowd: he stands aside 
And marks the changing scene, 

Where some are surfeited with pride, 
Some agonized with spleen ; 

Some rush on life, as on the waste 

The courser with unthinking haste 

Rushes, and, when his entrails burn 

With raging thirst,—tfinds no return. 


Who nurses thoughts for distant days 
Will lead them from the throng, 

To thread with Truth those secret ways 
Where Nature steals along ;— 

As mothers from the tainted town 

With anxious hearts are ever known 

To lead their sons, till ripening years 

Ilave grafted hopes on waning fears. 


The Bard that weaves this little rhyme 
Has hopes—and who has not /— 

To tenant some small nook of time— 
Some consecrated spot 

In Mem’ry’s ever-widening land, 

Where Ilomer’s shade and Milton's stand, 

With a spare leaf or two of bays 

To kindle up the hope of praise ! 





ON ENTHUSIASM IN THE AFFAIRS OF LIFE. 


Avutuors area kind of spies, which society despatches into the regions 
of thought and contemplation, to observe the face of things, and to draw 
up correct reports of their discoveries. It falls to the share of some of 
them to observe very little, and even that little with abundance of incor- 
rectness and misapprehension. For this, many causes might be assigned ; 
but the principal we take to be, a desire to discover in the regions they 
examine, what those regions never contained, and (arising out of their 
consequent disappointment) a disposition to set off what they see, in 
false or inadequate colours. Nothing that has ever yet been made the 
subject of contemplation, has received such various treatment as 
man’s passions and weaknesses, not one of which has escaped the 
panegyric and satire, balanced exactly against each other, of numerous 
witty writers, according as they were inspired by cheerful or gloomy ideas. 
Among these passions or frailties of human nature, (we will not quarrel 
about their nomenclature,) we have observed that the teeth of repre- 
hension have fastened with peculiar frequency and eagerness on enthu- 
siasm. Even philosophy has not appeared to disapprove of this; proba- 
bly, because enthusiasm is presumed to act in opposition to her calm 
dictates, to pluck up what she has planted, overthrow what she has built, 
and piercing the soul, like the Phrygian measures of old, to excite a 
specious of religious frenzy, that hurries men into extravagance and folly. 
We fear it must plead guilty to part of this charge. History testifies 
that it has been the cause of great disorders in the world; and we all 
know that it held up the light of false expectation to our youth, causing 
our fancy to scale heights, and our reason to make calculations, which a 
man sobered by adversity would be ashamed to dwell on, even in his 
dreams. It is therefore granted to be the parent of much absurdity. 
But this concession, as the reader will observe, does not appear to in- 
clude an acknowledgment that enthus'asm never produces any good, or 
even that its effects are more mischievous than beneficent ; nay, that, upon 
the whole, were an equal balance struck, we have any greater reason to 
complain of it, than of the least harmful passion we possess. Let us 
consider it in its nature and effects. It is, as all allow, a magnanimous 
passion, strikes deep root even in a barren fortune, and is rarely to be 
overthrown by adversity. It is no parasite to be seen at the tables of 
the great; heroes, projectors, founders of religions, poets, artists, and 
political reformers, are the men it smiles on and inspires. It is friendly, 
but not social; loves the ¢¢¢e-d-téte, but avoids the merry-making; 
breathes sometimes in a senate, but is the informing soul of a popular 
assembly. Public virtue lives and dies with it. It affects democracy, 
and produced all the glory of the Athenian commonwealth. In private 
life, it is the soul of love and friendship: you may reckon on an enthu- 
siast as long as his enthusiasm lasts; he will never desert you, till he 
becomes quite another man. Nor is this change easily brought about, 
where the passion had firm root in the mind at first; for it is exceed- 
ingly fond of old associations, and turns back with a delight which is 
utterly indescribable to every thing that can recall its early hopes and 
joys. Poor men, who raise themselves aboye their original stations by 
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any other means than mere sordid money-making, will all be found to 
have been enthusiasts in their way: they cherished some particular train 
of ideas, by pursuing which up and down the world, they at lengh fell in 
with Mammon, and put their hands into his coffers. Enthusiasm has 
some natural atlinity with greatness,—swells the desires and capacities of 
the soul, gives energy to the will, and daring to the hand, makes pastime 
of toil, and sheds a glory round the head of enterprise. Men of mere 
contemplation also possess it; but in them it is a purer and more tem- 
perate fire, and, like a well-trimmed lamp, burns on steadily to the end 
of life—by no means resembling the bickering torch-like blaze, in which 
the enthusiasm of the hero bursts forth. The poor student, who medi- 
tates on philosophy in his thatched cottage, may hide in his bosom the 
ambition and enthusiasm of an Alexander, but he conceals his passion 
with the ashes of learning, never suffering it to blaze forth, unless when 
his fancy is to be warmed and enlivened for some daring flight, or his 
reselves to be invigorated under the pressure of chilling adversity. Ifa 
man indulge himself with moderate solitude, especially in places abound 
ing with woods and rivers, or near the sea shore, he may strengthen con- 
siderably his natural enthusiasm, which is apt to cool in cities, by too 
close a connexion with art. For this purpose it is that imaginative 
persons visit the ruins of antiquity, or spots rendered famous by illustri- 
ous deeds, or by having been the habitation of great and wise men, as 
Thermopyle, or Marathon, or Athens ; nor can there be any doubt that 
the mind feels a new elevation in such places: no Englishman could 
tread the fields of Agincourt, of Cressy, of Poictiers, without experi- 
encing a glow of enthusiasm, which would have been warmer and purer 
had it been recorded that the heroes who left their bones to whiten on 
those celebrated spots, had died in defence of man’s freedem and rights. 
It is often thought that the disdain of worldly distinctions, ranks, and 
pleasures, expressed by persons really fond of retirement, is affected and 
hypocritical ; but it may not be: they view the world from a distance, 
and it must needs follow that its concerns and troubles appear little and 
insignificant in their eyes, Let the busiest man in ’Cnange-alley be 
placed in the midst of a storm on the Atlantic, on the heights of the 
Andes, or in the interminable forests that stretch through the heart of 
America, and he will look upon the price of stocks as a matter of small 
importance. What such vast scenes would do for him, is wrought in 
others by those sweet little patches of solitude that may be found in 
England. The vast machine of business, going round perpetually in this 
city, stuns and perplexes us with the noise of its movements: we gather 
up our thoughts, and unwind our designs, as in a dream; nor does habit 
do any thing more than render our dreams more undisturbed. The face 
of nature awakens us. On the banks of rivers, in the darkness of woods, 
our mind appears to gain its original serenity, and spreads before itself, 
in a kind of internal perspective, the whole tract of its thoughts and 
speculations, Over whatever arises, enthusiasm sheds a tinge of plea- 
santness, which braces the resolution, and stimulates it to new exertion. 
The passions, thus diverted from their objects for a moment, return to it 
with redoubled force ; as the hammer strikes harder when it has been 
lifted up considerably above the anvil. 

No man ever performed any thing remarkable, who was not thoroughly 
possessed by enthusiasm ; a passion compounded of desire, daring, and 
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unquenchable energy. ‘The want of it is denominated ‘ poorness of 
spirit,” as if it were the rich juice that fertilized the mind. Virgil was 
well persuaded of this, when he exclaimed :— 


For they can conquer, who believe they can! 


Julius Ceasar was a great enthusiast, and believed that heaven and 
earth were interested in his success. His rival was doubtful, wavering, 
suspicious, had no dependence on fortune; in a word, was “ poor- 
spirited.” Youth, in general, possesses something of this passion, and to 
a certain point it holds out very well ; but at length, like a spent wave, 
it ceases, in the greater number, to buoy them up; they turn a cold look 
upon the scenes of life, imagine the moyens de parvenir to be all ex- 
hausted, and sink into listlessness and hopelessness for the remainder of 
their existence. Man is a Sybarite in thinking: he loves to let his 
ideas remain in the order in which they entered his mind, and is natu- 
rally averse to rouse them into that ferment, in which they strike, as it 
were, of their own accord, into new channels. But this holds not with 
the enthusiast. His brain is the very furnace of invention : theories and 
novelties flit before his fancy like bees; his soul is in an orgasm; he stamps 
the work of his intellect on words and notions, and pours out his riches 
before mankind. It is the want of this natural intoxication that drives 
men to the habit of drinking; for when that pleasurable exaltation of 
mind, which enthusiasm produces, dies away with youth, leaving a mere 
dry matter-of-fact plodding homunculus behind, what is there left to 
this miserable little personage with which to season life, but his dinner, 
his goblet, and his segar’ Real enthusiasts are sober, severe men, given 
rather, as Lord Shaftesbury observes, to melancholy than mirth; because, 
in the intervals of their vehement transports, there is an ebbing of the 
spirits, a recoiling of their physical energies, which makes the mind 
droop and seem bewildered for a season. In reading the histories of 
half-civilized nations, we have observed that men of this cast readily ob- 
tain co-operators among such people, in their designs and enterprises ; 
and this, principally, because in those stages of society enthusiasts 
abound: and even the generality, from their manner of life, have minds 
less strongly tied down to modes and precedents, than afterwards in a 
more settled and advanced state of civilization. As the arts of life ap 
proach perfection, men begin to rely more upon those arts, and less upon 
themselves; their enthusiasm and energy, being seldom called forth, 
evaporates by degrees; the bold enterprising character becomes more 
rare; cunning takes the place of wisdom and courage ; improvements in 
laws and arts come to be regarded as visionary ; it is thought advisable 
“ to let well alone,” and to give up all hopes ot better; philosophy and 
learning fall into disrepute ; royal roads to knowledge are discovered, 
by which a man may master all the arts and sciences in a very short 
time: the human mind falls upon theze crutches, and when it comes to 
this, one is hardly sorry to observe the babblings of its dotage silenced 
by the terrors of a revolution. 

It is humiliating to observe, how general a tendency there is in man- 
kind towards the trifling and the little; nine-tenths of the conversation of 
the world are expended on nobody knows what; and millions live and 
die without ever knowing what it was to form an opinion, or possess an 
idea of their own. Nay, it happens sometimes that very dignified and 
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honourable personages, whose smiles and frowns dispense more happiness 
than it is possible for us to conceive,—we say, it sometimes happens, that 
august personages of this description have no more original ideas than a 
drayman. Notwithstanding this, it is a settled maxim amongst us 
moderns, that the nonsense of such persons is infinitely more valuable 
than the wisdom of any other man whatever, and to think otherwise is 
looked upon as vastly impertinent. But the enthusiast is no respecter 
of persons: as all are equal in the sight of God, so are they in his sight; 
the vehement transports of his benevolence, in which he has an eye to 
the good of all men, are not to be checked by ranks and titles ; he spurns 
them when they are perked up in his face instead of merit, and will have 
to see the man himself. Hence enthusiasm is rude, resembling, not the 
ambling poney, which its rider may stop and turn,.and trot and gallop, 
as he pleases, but the untameable war-horse, “‘ that pricketh his ears, 
that paweth at the sound of the trumpet, and listeneth not to the voice of 
his rider!” Under its influence, the soul is no longer passive to the in- 
road of ordinary conceptions; a divine breath appears to rouse some hid- 
den nature, some bias to sublimity, some bright train of thought, as a 
vein of gold in the earth might be uncovered by an earthquake. The 
man is rapt, lifted up, inspired, Itis during such moments, that men 
fashion those designs and perform those actions, which are regarded, in 
their causes and nature, as something more than human: during such 
an access of enthusiasm, did Curtius drive his war-horse into the gulf, 
and Decius devote himself to the infernal gods, for the Roman people. 
Nor were their deaths unhappy ; for their lives and enthusiasm were ex- 
tinguished together. Had either of those brave men made a vow to de- 
vote himself a twelvemonth, nay, a month after, he would have been to 
be pitied ; on coming to himself, he would have perceived the rashness of 
his vow; nature, which in the warm moment urged him on, would have 
deserted him on reflection; a thousand ties binding him to life, invisible 
in the blaze of passion, the calm light of reason would have discovered ; 
his parents, his wife, his children, his friends, his hopes and expectations, 
would have assailed the sanctity of his vow—and instead of a willing 
sacrifice, he would have fallen a reluctant victim! That such would 
have been the case, we have a strong proof in the behaviour of the Roman 
army, which was caught in the Forks of Caudium. Having marched 
incautiously into that dangerous defile, they discovered, on drawing near 
its farther outlet, that it was closed with vast stones and trees, and, on 
marching back, found that the entrance had also been blocked up behind 
them by the enemy. The surrounding hills were high, of difficult access, 
and covered moreover with hostile troops. On perceiving their position, 
the soldiers were seized with a stupor, their courage failed them, their 
limbs trembled with terror; and men, whose business was war, no sooner 
lost their enthusiasm, than, like sheep, they gazed upon each other, gave 
up their arms, passed under the yoke, and sneaked back to Rome in the 
lowest stage of dejection. 

There is much less enthusiasm in countries: under kingly government 
than is produced by republican institutions, as there is much less virtue 
and energy of every kind. Legislators have an eye, however, rather to 
peace than to energy, believing, perhaps, that happiness is thereby more 
surely attained. But “the soul’s joy,” as the poet observes, “ lies in 
dicing,” not in being hushed and calmed down to. tranquillity; and, 
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therefore, wherever man’s energies, mental and bodily, are called most 
powerfully into action uncontrolled, or controlled only by the law, there 
happiness is sure to be most generally and exquisitely tasted. At Athens 
the sovereign power was seated nominally and truly in the people, who 
in the course of one year enjoyed, in the exercise of it, a greater sum of 
happiness than can be conceived to be spread in a century over the hearts 
of any modern nation. That men generally believe they were great and 
happy is proved by this :—there is no man who has ever heard a rational 
account of their institutions that does not wish he had lived when those 
institutions flourished, unless he be one whose consciousnes of demerit, or 
littleness of soul, assures him he would have made no figure among 
those great-minded men. Closet politicians, such as Hume, may be 
incapable to conceive such a “ mobbish government,” to use his own 
paltry and disgraceful expression, but men of nobler minds will be able, 
without half his learning, to comprehend and value it as it deserves. The 
happiness and glory of our own country have been in proportion to our 
treading in the steps of Athens, and have fallen short only, where we 
have fallen short of her example. 

In private life we have a less glowing enthusiasm than the Greeks and 
Romans, which may be owing, perhaps, to the character of our religious 
belief, the tendency of which is to deaden the intensity of our affections 
for all terrestrial things, our country, our wives and children, and our 
friends. ‘“ Life,” said the Pagans, “ is not to live, but to be happy!” 
their happiness, too, consisted in performing mere worldly virtues, patriot- 
ism, justice, beneficence, neglecting or contemning our higher virtues of 
abstinence and self-mortification. But it is still natural for great 
thoughts and actions, nay, for all intense passions and affections, and, in 
early life, even for common and casual attachments, to excite enthusiasm. 
The youth and girl of sixteen experience most commonly the enthusiasm 
of love; their imaginations are warm and vivid, their hopes extravagant, 
their fears swallowed up in their hopes. ‘The swain, however homely in 
exterior, appears an Adonis to his enamoured mistress, while she on her 
part seems to be more beautiful than Helen or Venus herself. There is a 
slight haze over the imagination at such times, that tinges all objects, and 
makes the mind doat on it knows not what. Visions of bliss hover upon 
the fancy, which seems to wander through delightful groves, where— 


** Empty dreams on every leaf are spread.” 


Alas! these visions do not last! the tide of youthful spirits upon which 
they floated dries away for the most part in manhood, leaving a small 
rill shrinking with the march of years, until in old age scarcely a drop is 
left to trickle through the cold crannies of the mind! How few, but 
how glorious are the exceptions to this general truth! men having a 
degree of energy that is never to be exhausted, because directed very 
early into one single channel, in which it is gilded, but not absorbed, 
by the rays of fame and honour. When the mind has long made its 
election of a track, and caused all its powers to verge and slope towards 
that direction, it may appear, as to other things, a little too indolent and 
remiss, but all exact observers of human nature will allow that a man 
should appoint himself a task, and consider every stroke that does not 
tend towards its fulfilment as a piece of supererogatory labour. A man 
with great political designs will cultivate powerful friendships, multiply 
Oriental Herald Yol.5, 2Q 
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creatures, create dependents, but will keep the secret of his heart locked 
from all; his success hinging on obedience, not on participation of know- 
ledge. In small matters, closeness obstructs very often the accomplish- 
meut of a purpose ; for a man’s friends move in the dark respecting his 
wishes, and sometimes defeat them by trying te serve him. It is far better 
for a man to be able to communicate his own enthusiasm to his friends ; 
and this isdone by openness and sincerity, because upright and noble yiews 
have a natural charm for mankind, and they will in all cases co-operate 
for the accomplishment of them, unless checked by some strong motive 
of self-interest. A man who has never been in the company of an 
enthusiast will hardly be able to conceive the glow of spirits, the bright 
conceptions, the new trains of association, the bold magnificent hopes 
which overflow from his discourse, and communicate themselves by a 
kind of infection to all who hear him. People believe themselves to be 
new beings while they listen, and the spell continues associated ever after 
with his name, whose sound recalls to their minds the pleasantest hours 
they ever, perhaps, passed in their lives. We have observed, however, 
that the old proverb, ‘ like affects like,” holds good in this as well as in 
most other instances; for only those possessing very exalted feelings, and 
who have the simplicity of heart to forgive their having been moyed, 
retain a grateful remembrance of the man who opened, if we may be 
allowed the metaphor, the floodgates of their souls, and set loose the 
whole stream of their emotions. Colder minds, raised to enthusiasm in 
such a moment, remember it with a sort of resentment, as if violence had 
been used to wrench off their covering of cireumspection, and show how 
common pradence is melted by the warmth of passion. We once knew 
a man who could be wrought up to any pitch of feeling, and turned to 
any bent while strolling in the fields, or sitting on the cliffs by the sea- 
side, on a summer's evening ; but who cooled as he drew near the town, 
and had his mind at the freezing point in his own house. Without doubt 
this arose from a feebleness of mind which could not be moved, unless 
totally surrounded by things possessing some degree of novelty. His 
imagination was expanded by the presence of the phenomena of nature, 
but not being sufficiently vigorous to retain the impression, shrunk back 
on their being withdrawn to its original cold insignificance. 

Some minds feel the presence of superior men irksome and dishearten- 
ing. It puts them out of conceit with themselves. They are more full 
of hopes and designs among inferior persons, converse more at their ease, 
are merry, because there they feel their own consequence undiminished, 
In the company of greater men they are in a state of eclipse: no one 
marks them; they would shine, but cannot; become uneasy, fidget, 
grow angry with themselves, retire, Upon the same principle, dwarfs 
hate giants, aud, in fact, all persons above their own size. It is ob- 
served by Quintilian, that it was a question in his time, whether youths 
should be put at first to study the most perfect models of composition, or 
such as were nearer their own capacities. He decided, of course, in 
favour of the best, because he thought it preposterous to copy imperfection 
while excellence was within reach. Another reason, which, perhaps, he 
did not think it judicious to mention, might have aod ie : this 
course would tend to discourage the inferior and inadequate from the 
pursuit of eloquence, while it roused and animated the youth of real 
genius, By pursuing this train of thinking, we may discover the reason 
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why tlie soris of great and eminent men have rarely equalled their fathers. 
In the first place, they perceive, as soon as they begin to perceive any 
thing, that they already stand, through their parent’s honours, upon a 
certain ‘vantage ground, from whence they may, without any exertion of 
their own, look down upon the greater part of mankind. This itself takes 
away a great incentive to labour. Buta more effectual cause remains: 
being impressed, from their earliest years, with the grandeur of their sires, 
a conviction of their own vast inferiority immediately arises, and this 
saps hope, and with it emulation, which being never felt without a mix- 
ture of envy, is incompatible with filial affection. These youths, thus 
overshadowed by the greatness of their fathers, like the young scions that 
dwindle at the foot of vast forest trees, contract an habitual conviction of 
inferiority, view the heights of fame as inaccessible or forbidden grounds, 
relax their energies, curb their expectations, and acquire the stamp of 
mediocrity. Few can conceive how much the perpetual presence of 
superior genius weighs down and oppresses; it is felt as a standing re- 
proach and evyer-recurring memento of comparative insignificance: but 
when that superior genius is a father, the mind becomes content to 
identify itself with and participate his greatness, and looks upon the 
emulation that would urge it to contend in the race of fame asa kind of 
parricidal envy. It is scarcely possible for a youth, determined to dispute 
the palm of superiority with his father, to escape this envy. Alexander 
felt it in so extravagant a degree that he killed one of his friends, merely 
for dwelling on his father’s praises unseasonably, as his courtiers were of 
opinion. This reasoning does not apply to middling endowments of any 
kind, for men can participate mediocrity without much contention; but 
no one would willingly step from the pinnacle of glory to make room for 
another, were he even his son; and no son, while he revered his father, 
could conceive the desire of thrusting him from his station to place him- 
self in his stead. Scaligers may produce Scaligers, and the Le Fevres be- 
get Madame Daciers ; but we nowhere read of the younger Homers, or Vir- 
gils, or Shakspeares, or Miltons, or Raphaels, or Michael Angelos. [fthey 
had children, they were hidden by excessive light, like a star in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sun, and were satisfied with the paternal glory. In truth, 
we learn that there was in the island of Chios a race of men who called 
themselves Homeride, or descendants of Homer, but they wrote no 
Iliads, contenting themselves very wisely with getting their bread by 
reciting that of their great ancestor, We catclra glimpse of Milton’s 
daughters, also, in pouring oil, as it were, on their father’s lamp, (for 
reading the ancients to him resembled some such process ;) but we never 
learn that they tried their hands at a ‘ Paradise Lost’ of their own. 

The Greeks thought, we may be sure, that few fathers could bear to be 
overshadowed by their children’s glory, for they represented Jupiter, the 
most wise as well as most powerful of the gods, repressing the vast desires 
he felt for Thetis, because it was decreed by the Fates, (to which even he 
was subjected,) that the son she should bring forth would prove greater 
than his father. They could not have chosen a more complete way of 
showing, that the more exalted and ambitious kind of souls are aptest to 
feel the most vehement thirst of glory ; which was farther illustrated by 
the preference given to love and enjoyment, over the fierce and doubtful 
transports of fame, by the modest and amiable Peleus. A fine moral lesson 
was also attached to this story: for Achilles, who knew that his own 
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glory was built on the moderation of his parent, repaid his sire with the 
most perfect gratitude and filial love; so it was likely that the old Ar- 
gonautic hero, in his retirement in Phthiotis, experienced more exquisite 
delight from the odour of his son’s renown, which fame wafted to his 
retreat, than he might perhaps have felt at the head of his conquering 
myrmidons before the walls of Troy. As for the son, he is represented 
as full of anxiety for the welfare of his parent, even in the regions of the 
dead, his ghost conjuring Ulysses.to inform him of his state : 

Say if my sire, the reverend Peleus, reigns 

Great in his Phthia, and his throne maintains ; 

Or, weak and old, my youthful arm demands, 

To fix the sceptre steadfast in his hands ? 


So full of truth and beauty is the old mythology ! 

Religious enthusiasm does not come within the scope of this essay: it 
is a distinct thing, and has been handled already by the most eminent 
writers. That other state of mind of which we have been speaking, is 
founded in different principles; is compatible with the most unbounded 
knowledge ; is not repugnant to wisdom; has a clese connexion with 
happiness ; is inevitably consequent on vigour and energy of mind. The 
spread of luxury and wealth and superficial acquirements saps its foun- 
dations insensibly: it requires a clear and deep mind. Of all the vices, 
none is so opposed to it as hypocrisy, for enthusiasm is independent and 
sincere. It is also delicate, and resents mean suspicions, and all pre- 
suming upon its condition. The oppression it is compelled to endure 


Wears away its benevolence, contracts the stream of its affections, projects 
its yearnings forward upon futurity, and engenders schemes of self- 


aggrandizement, familiarizing it, at the same time, with Machiavellian 
maxims and principles. An enthusiast, become misanthropical, is the 
most dangerous of men: he looks thenceforward on human nature as 
an enemy’s country, over which it is glorious to obtain triumph and 
exercise command ; and, living for himself alone, he sheathes bimself in 
insensibility and the gloom of his opinions. Such are the peculiarities 
of Enthusiasm. 


TYRTRAN arrs.—No., II. 


Hark! the battle shout is raised ! 
Hark! the battle shout is raised, and I must speed away, 
For all the clouds that dim our hopes must fall in showers to-day, 
Or lower above our heads laid low in yonder flowery plain, 
Before the day shall bend its brow towards the west again. 


Bethink thee, girl, our love arose beneath no peaceful bower, 

{ wooed thee in the pause of war, the short recoil of power, 
Which now returns with giant force to bear our freedom down, 
And we must fight,—or love and live beneath a tyrant’s frown ! 


But cheer thee, maid ; this sword has been in many a fierce foray, 

Without the mighty power of love that keens its edge to-day, 

Nor are the foes who wait us now more brave than they who fell 

When first thou saw’st me climb these walls, and rescue thee—farewell ! 
Bion. 





GENERAL SKETCH OF THE LITERATURE OF THE HINDOOS. 
No. I.—Sacred Literature. 


Ar a time when Indian literature has attracted a greater degree of at- 
tention than at any former period, we conceive that a general view of its 
different branches will be found peculiarly interesting. In executing this 
task, it is not our intention to give a detailed enumeration of the titles of 
books, or the names of authors ; we shall content ourselves by mentioning 
the principal works, and stating the information which is to be derived 
from them. ‘The history of Indian literature, like every other branch of 
history among the Indians, is involved in considerable obscurity; and, 
therefore, any attempt at a chronological arrangement would be attended 
with difficulty and uncertainty. On this account we shall divide the 
literature of the Indians into classes, as the best means of giving a cor- 
rect and complete view of its contents. Indian literature may be divided 
into three parts: Ist. Sacred Literature, or that part which contains 
the writings considered as the records of their religion, and written by 
inspired authors; 2dly, Polite Literature, including works of poetry and 
imagination ; and, 3dly, Scientific Literature, or that part containing 
their works on matters of Science. We must, however, here observe, 
that we shall only be able to give a sketch of that part of Indian litera- 
ture which is composed in the Sanscrit language. 

As to the value of Sanscrit literature, there are many and very dif- 
ferent opinions. It is recommended by some as containing the most 
curious and important information, and possessing compositions of extra- 
ordinary beauty ; whilst it is considered by others to be a collection of 
the most trivial and tedious compositions, and entirely destitute of any 
merits which could recommend it to the attention of Europeans of taste. 
We could quote great names of high authority on both sides of the 
question ; but we find that most of the parties have derived their opinions, 
not from the original compositions, but from translations and accounts of 
others, which have been either too strongly biassed in favour of Indian 
writings, or prejudiced against the productions of a people so different in 
every respect from themselves. We shall not give an opinion on either 
side of the question, but leave our readers to judge for themselves. Be- 
fore we quit this part of the subject, however, we must make one remark 
of a general application. On no question is there a greater diflerence of 
opinion than on the true principles of taste: there is a difference between 
different nations, and, in the same nation, at different periods. It would, 
therefore, be in vain to seek for any principles of taste which are ap- 
plicable to the literature of every people. There are some general rules 
of good taste founded on the nature of the human mind, to the judgment 
of which the productions of every age and every country must be sub- 
mitted. Beyond these general and fundamental principles, we think 
that a peculiar path is opened to every nation. The literature of a 
country will, in general, be influenced by its nature, its inhabitants, and, 
above all, by the religious and political institutions by which it is governed, 
Shakspeare is certainly an admirable poet, and one of the brightest 
geniuses that ever adorned a nation; but we conceive that it would be 
unjust if we were not to permit the Spaniards to consider their Calderon 
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as the very first of dramatic writers, or the Italians to praise their 
Dante as the first of poets. These considerations ought, at least, to 
prevent us from altogether refusing any merit to Oriental productions, 
merely because they are not constructed on the principles of European 
taste. It is much more common to condemn the spirit of a nation, dif- 
ferent from our own, than to possess the capacity of comprehending it in 
its own light. By these remarks we do not wish to deny the faults which 
are peculiar to Indian literature, but only to induce others to take a more 
liberal and rational view of it. 

Before we proceed to speak of that part of Indian literature which we 
have called sacred, and which certainly consists of the most ancient 
writings existing in the Sanscrit language, we shall say a few words 
on the antiquity of these compositions. ‘To assign to them the age 
which is absurdly claimed for them by Indian tradition, would be quite 
ridiculous ; but we are far from regarding them as productions ofa modern 
date. From the accounts left by the Greeks and Romans, it appears 
pretty evident that India, at the time of Alexander the Great and his 
successors, was, with respect to its civilization, the manners of the in- 
habitants, and its political institutions, in the same state as at the be- 
ginning of the invasions of the Mohammedans, and the first arrival of the 
Portuguese. The picture of India, as drawn in the Greek and Latin 
authors, corresponds exactly with the accounts contained in their own 
ancient writings. We, therefore, consider it as not at all improbable that 
the Indians at this tine were in possession of written books; whether 
any of these books are still in existence, is a very different and much more 
complicated question, which we have not the means of answering. It is 
clear, that of the works we at present possess, parts are of considerable 
antiquity, but not the whole: their form and present arrangement are of 
moderndate. ‘To deny any antiquity to Hindoo civilization, would involve 
us in much greater difficulties than if we assigned to it just so much as 
is consistent with historical accounts, and the deductions which may be 
drawn fromthem. The political and religious institutions of the Indians 
are of such a peculiar nature, so intimately connected with even the most 
minute observances of their life and manners, and possess such a powerful 
influence on the people, that many of them could not have taken place 
without the lapse of ages. They may be compared to the immense, and 
now deserted, temples of Ellora and Elephanta ; but to contend that these 
have been erected by a single generation, would be to attribute to one 
generation such an extraordinary uvion of vigour, strength, and persever- 
ance, as is scarcely within the limits of human exertion. 

Of ancient Indian literature, the Védas form the oldest, and, in 
some respects, the most interesting part. Their priority, in point of 
antiquity to any other composition in the Sanscrit language, is un- 
questionably proved by their dialect not being framed according to the 
rules of classical and refined Sanscrit; by their containing doctrines 
very different from those in the modern Mythology; and particularly 
from their containing no traces of the incarnation of the Deity,—a 
ereed which has given birth to no small number of traditions. The 
Védas are considered as revealed by Brahma, and are regarded by 
the Indians as their holy writ and unquestionable authority in all reli- 
gious questions ; even their writers on philosophy, morals, astronomy, or 
any other braaches of science cultivated by them, refer to passages of the 
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Védas as to sacred authority. The whole of the Védas, or at least those 
which remain, are very voluminous: some parts appear to be lost, but by 
far the greater part is extant, and we possess the whole of what has been 
collected in our libraries. It is to the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Cole- 
brooke [Vid. Vol. VIII. of the Asiatic Researches] that we are indebted 
for the most accurate and detailed account of their contents; as-all pre- 
vious accounts were, in many respects, extremely impertect. 

The Védas are four in number, and are named the Rich, Yajush, 
Saman, and Atharvan ; the last, however, is probably of a later com- 
pilation than the first three. They are said to have been brought into the 
present arrangement by Dudp&yana, who for this reason is termed 
Vyasa, or Véeda—VyAsa signifying the compiler of the Vedas. If this 
be correct, (and there is no reason for doubting this part of the traditional 
history relating to the Hindoo scriptures,) parts of the Vedas must have 
existed anterior to the age of Vyasa ; and it would be incorrect to assign 
to every part of them the same date. From passages of the calendar 
(Jydtish) attached to the Védas, and the situation of the solstitial points 
mentioned in these passages, it would appear that the calendar was regu- 
lated in the fourteenth century before the Christian era: this would also 
fix the date of Vyasa about the same period. The genuineness of the 
whole of this bulky collection cannot be well disputed, though, probably, 
some parts, and certainly others, are productions of a later date than the 
rest. The fourth Véda is of a more modern date than the other three. 
The Védas are not, nor do they pretend to be, the work of a single man ; 
but they consist of a collection of hymns, prayers, and tracts on divinity, 
which are the productions of different authors. Each Veda contains two 
principal parts: the one called Mantras, or hymns, prayers, and invoca- 
tions, and the other, Bréhmana, or divinity ; to thelast are attached the 
Upanishads, or tracts on various points of Indian theology. ‘Itiese 
Upanishads are the work of which Anquetil du Perron has published a 
Latin translation, from a Persian version of the original text. Our 
readers will best judge of the value of Perron’s work, when they recollect 
that the meaning of the original is often very obscure, and that the 
Persian is still more so; after which comes the Latin translation, which 
is quite unintelligible: and what is most surprising, is, that on this bad 
translation most of the views respecting the religion of the Indians have 
been founded. 

‘The information contained in the Védas is chiefly interesting as far as 
it relates to the ancient form of the Hindoo worship. Some few facts 
relating to the ancient geography of the country may be derived trom 
them; and some of the historical traditions may serve as specimens of 
the manner in which simple traditionary records have bees amplified by 
later poets and mythologists. The doctrine which is taught in the Vedas 
is not polytheism, but it inculcates the worship of three elementary deities 
resolvable into one supreme universal soul. The following passage, among 
others, is both curious and interesting: ‘‘ The deities are only three, whose 
places of abode are the earth, the intermediate region, and heaven, 2. e. fire, 
air, and the sun. Other deities belouging to these several regious are parts 
of those three gods, and are variously named and described on account of 
their different operations ; but, in fact, there is only one great Deity, the 
Great Soul (Mahin Atmi).” This passage shows, to use Mr. Cole- 
brooke’s words, that the ancient Hindoo religion, as founded on the Indian 
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scriptures, recognises but one God, yet not sufficiently discriminating the 
creature from the Creator. The inferences deducible from an examina- 
tion of the Védas, and from a comparison of the religious doctrines chiefly 
contained in the Puranas and other mythological poems, are, with respect 
to Indian history, of considerable importance. ‘‘ The real doctrine,” 
continues the author just quoted, “‘ of the whole Indian scripture, is the 
unity of the Deity, in whom the universe is comprehended; and the 
apparent polytheism which it exhibits, offers the elements, and the stars 
and planets, as gods. ‘The three principal manifestations of the divinity, 
with other personified attributes and energies, and most of the other gods 
of Hindoo mythology, areindeed mentioned, or at least indicated, in the 
Védas. But the worship of deified heroes is no part of that system, nor 
are the incarnations of deities suggested jn any other portion of the text 
which I have yet seen, though such are sometimes hinted at by com- 
mentators.” 

The study of the Vedas is of great interest to the Indian philologist ; 
their style is abrupt, obscure, and of a certain ancient rudeness; and 
the dialect is remarkable, as that from which-the fixed and classical 
Sanscrit of subsequent writing has been derived. Several systems of 
philosophy have been founded on them, and the different founders all 
quote passages of the Vedas in support of their systems: the same is the 
case in treatises on laws, ethics, and the other sciences. The literature 
belonging to the Vedas is very extensive: grammatical rules for the 
ancient dialect, commentaries which require the further assistance of com- 
mentators to be explained, and various tracts on their religious rites and 
ceremonies, may be considered as appendixes to them. It will not be 
foreign to our subject here to mention a curious instance of European lite- 
rary forgery connected with the Vedas, and which has given rise to seve- 
ral erroneous opinions among European writers of the greatest celebrity. 
A Catholic missionary, probably Robertus de Nobilis, a man still of great 
fame among the natives on the coast of Coromandel, and possessed of un- 
common learning and talents, composed, in Sanscrit, an imitation of the 
Védas, for the use of the missionaries in converting the Hindoos,—thas 
conveying to the Indians, Christian doctrines in a form congenial to the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants. Of what use this production 
has been to the missionaries, we are not aware; but its merits, 
although a forgery, are considerable, Voltaire received, in the year 
1761, a translation of one of these four spurious Védas, called the Ezour 
Védam, (a corruption of Yajur Véda,) which he presented to the Royal 
Library at Paris, and which was afterwards published with a preface by 
the learned Baron de 8. Croix. To Voltaire this was a discovery just as 
he wished,—doctrines, similar to those of the Christians, contained in a 
Sanscrit work of high reputed authority, were what he wanted ; and the 
passages in his works are not few in which he speaks of the ancient re- 
ligion of the Indians, as mentioned in this production. The deductions 
drawn by him from the circumstances detailed in this work, stand in 
need of no other refutation, when it is considered that the work itself is a 
complete forgery. ‘The remaining parts of this forgery have since that 
time been discovered in the library of the Roman missionaries, at Pondi- 
cherry ; and the late Mr. Ellis has, in the fourteenth volume of .the 
Asiatic Researches, givén an interesting account of them, 

The next work of sacred authority with the Hindoos, is, the Laws of 
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Menu, which have been translated by Sir William Jones. As this work 
is more generally known and read in Europe than any other Indian com- 
position, we need not dwell long on it. The appellation of the laws of 
Menu is not exact, as Menu is only one of the interlocutors in the book, 
and is not even the pretended author of any part. The most correct 
view of it is, to consider it as a collection of ancient legal practices and 
rules, here collected into one body, and arranged under one system. ‘The 
first collection of laws seems in all countries to have been formed in the 
same manner; and the Sanscrit terms for this collection of legal rules, 
Smriti, or recollection, tends to establish this opinion. It is not a mere 
body of laws, like the modern collections: but, besides civil laws, it con- 
tains an exposition of all the religious duties and ceremonies to be ob- 
served by the different castes at different times. [t begins with the crea- 
tion of the world, and the legendary history of the primitive ages. Its 
interest is sufficiently acknowledged by all who have examined it ; and it 
is the more interesting, as it is the only work of the kind to which we 
have access, transmitted to posterity by a people under a sacerdotal form 
of government. It not only throws great light on the ancient moral, 
social, and intellectual state of India, but it is of great use in elucidating 
the nature of other institutions subject to the same form of government, 
and an equally powerful and despotic priesthood. ‘The date of this pro- 
duction is not fixed, and can hardly be determined but by an approxima- 
tive calculation. It is undoubtedly more recent than the Vedas, which 
are frequently mentioned in it. It has been illustrated by several com- 
mentators, who, however, seem to have introduced the notions and ideas 
of modern times, and of later religious sects, into the ancient text of 
Menu. 

In describing that part of the ancient Indian literature which consists 
of sacred poetry, and is often indiscriminately mentioned under the name 
of Puranas, we must exempt from this appellation two works, which, by 
some, are incorrectly included under this title—the Ramayana and Ma- 
habharata. These two works are, in every respect, different from the 
Purinas, The latter must be considered as merely compilations from, 
and arrangements of, a systematical mythology, executed by the priests, 
and differing according to the times, countries, and religious sects for 
which they are adapted. The Ramayana and Mahabharata contain 
poetical traditions of historical facts, and of much greater antiquity than 
the Puranas. 

The Ramayana is the reputed work of Valmiki, a name involved in 
mythological legends, which we shall notendeavour tounravel. It contains 
the traditions relative to the birth, migration, and exploits of Rama, the 
son of Dasaratha, one of the reputed kings of Ayédhyd or Oude; and 
also the adventures of Rama and his beloved Siti ; her capture by Ra- 
vana, sovereign of Lanké or Ceylen, who is finally conquered and killed 
by Rama; together with the recovery of Sita, and Rama's return to 
Ayodhya: these are the leading traits of this long and celebrated 
poem. The subject is a very familiar one in Indian poetry, and has been 
treated of by many subsequent writers of different merits. The conquest 
of Ceylon by a prince of the north of India, seems to be the ground- 
work of this story, to which many embellishments, and merely fictitious 
legends, have been attached. It consists of seven books, and is extended 
to the reputed length of 27,000 stanzas,—a number which we rather think 
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below than above its real amount. This work, or at least the greater 
part of it, has more the appearance of being the production of one man, 
than any other to which the Hindoos ascribe sacred authority: it must 
be allowed, however, that some parts have been added in later times, 
and that its present arrangement is not the same as that of the original 
composition. Respecting the poetical merits of this work, we shall quote 
the words of Mr. A. G. de Schlegel : ‘L’unité de l'action, une teinte en 
méme temps héroique et patriarcale, l’abondance et la variété de fictions 
merveilleuses—des descriptions pittoresques de fleuves, de montagnes et 
de foréts, en un mot de toute la nature végétale et animale, de !’Inde ; 
des situations fortes et pathetiques—une grande élévation et une extreme 
délicatesse dans les sentiments des héros et des principaux personnages, 
repandent un charme unique sur ce poéme pour des lecteurs qui savent se 
transporter en idée dans une sphére morale, intellectuelle et physique, 
toute differente de la nétre.” We are inclined, generally speaking, to 
bestow the same praise on this poem ; but at the same time we must re- 
mark, that some parts are entitled to it less than others; it contains 
needless repetitions, and is tediously prolix in the detail of religious rites 
and ceremonies: the style is not equally elevated throughout; and the 
last book is quite superfluous, being foreign to the rest of the subject. 
The historical information to be derived trom it is not considerable, nor 
of much importance ; but on the ancient geography of India, the man- 
ners of the people, and their social and intellectual state, it throws con- 
siderable light. 

The poetical character of the Mahabharata is, on the whole, the same 
as that of the Ramayana; but the historical information it affords is 
more interesting and extensive: it is also considerably larger than the 
other, containing, as is said, the almost incredible number of 60,009 
stanzas. Here we meet again with Vydsa as the compiler; and this 
circumstance, together with the loose connexion of several of its parts, 
has convinced us that this work is a collection of ancient poetry, of the 
same kind, and probably composed about the same time, but by different 
authors, and that it has been arranged in its present form by some one, 
who, for this reason, has been termed Vyisa. The main part of its con- 
tents relates to the war of the ancie it royal families of India, called the 
Katravas and Pandavas, and their reputed origin from the sun and moon. 
Besides this principal story, there are several episodes of very different 
merits. We consider the main story to be founded on traditional narra- 
tions of true historical facts, but clothed in a poetical and mythological 
dress, and connected with legends of an entirely fictitious nature. Its 
present arrangement is probably subsequent to the time of Alexander the 
Great ; not that he is mentioned in any part of the work, as has been 
erroneously stated, but because throughout the poem there is displayed 
a more intimate acquaintance with the people west of the river Indus 
than in any of the works before mentioned. The most westerly country 
mentioned in the Ramayana, is that of the Bahlikas, or Balkh, in the 
Transoxiana : in the Mah{bhirata, the Persians are distinctly described. 
A work of this bulky dimension cannot be expected, through all its parts, 
to possess the same poetical merits, or to convey the same historical in- 
formation ; but, taking it as a whole, there are few works in the literature 
of the ancient Indians, in which the historical accounts can be considered 
more authentic than in this. The parts of the Mahabharata, of which we 
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possess editions of the original text, are few, when compared with the 
whole work ; but still they are favourable specimens of its poetical cha- 
racter, The episode of Nala was published some years ago by Mr. Bopp, 
and, this distinguished scholar has lately added to that publication! an 
edition of four minor episodes. ‘The Bhagavad-Gita, which is reputed to 
be part of the Mahabharata, but is in reality a system of the Vedanta 
philosophy, delivered in a poetical form, has been edited by Mr. Schlegel, 
who has also added an excellent Latin translation, ‘Translations and 
abridgments of this work are extant in the principal vernacular dialects 
of India, and a Persian translation has long been embodied with several 
of our collections of manuscripts. We have thus briefly noticed that part 
of Indian literature which is held in sacred veneration by the natives, 
and which includes the most ancient works existing in the Sanscrit lan- 
guage. From this examination, it appears that the Vedas or Indian 
sacred writings are the most ancient; the collection of ancient legal 
records, ascribed to Menu, and the epic poems, the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, which seems to be a collection of old poetry, arranged by 
by some later hand into one work, are subsequent to the Védas, and 
may, most probably, be arranged in the same chronological order as we 
have followed in noticing them. The Purdnas are not of the same anti- 
quity as any of the preceding works; they are of different dates, and 
relate to different countries and religious sects. 

As to the information which these works afford, we must candidly ad- 
mit, that no accounts of particular occurrences, or of individual historical 
characters, are to be found in them; they, for the most part, contain 
fables, some of which, it is true, are founded on true historical facts, 
and these, although clothed in an allegorical and poetical dress, afford us 
the means of tracing a general outline of some of the principal occur- 
rences of the ancient history of India. They afford some materials for a 
geographical description of ancient Hindoostan, and in the last instance, 
they give a full and detailed account of the political, social, and intellec- 
tual state of the ancient Hindoos,—information which is only to be de- 
rived from these sources, and which is confirmed by the accounts of 
classical writers, as far as they have touched upon subjects relating to 
India. It has been often, and, indeed, with considerable truth, urged 
against Indian literature, that it is extremely deficient in historical sub- 
jects. ‘True, as this observation is, it is unfair to apply it to those works 
which do not pretend to detail simple historical facts, as is the case with 
the chief part of the ancient literature of India. In this point, the fault 
is not in the works themselves, which contain no pure history, but with 
those who seek for historical accounts in them, and consider the fables 
contained in them as relations of real facts. We are not aware how 
much histerical information was contained in the lost writings of the 
ancient Egyptians and Babylonians; but if we are allowed to draw 
a conclusion trom what is preserved to us respecting the antiquities of 
these nations, they seem not to have contained any more historical details 
than the long epic poems of the Hindoos. And how few are the real 
facts of history which are to be gleaned from the works of Homer and 


1 Ardschuna’s Reise zu Indra’s Himmel nebst anderen Episoden des Maha Bha- 
rata indes Ursprache mit metrischer Uebersetzung und kritischen Anmerkungen, 
By F, Bopp, Professor of Oriental Languages to the University of Berlin, 1824, 
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Hesiod? The case is, we think, exactly the same 4s with the most an- 
cient works in the literature of the Indians; we learn some historical 
traditions, the names of some real or imaginary heroes ; we see how far 
the geographical knowledge of those times cxtended ; and, principally, we 
have an accurate and detailed description of the manners, condition, 
and religion of the people, at the time when those poems were composed. 
We do not see, therefore, why the epic poetry of the Hindoos is to be 
blamed because it is not a chronicle of historical facts. On this point, 
there are two classes of persons equally in fault: first, those European 
critics, who do not know how to distinguish historical legends from true 
historical records ; and, secondly, the Hindoos themselves, because they 
have not proceeded from legendary fables to the narration of true his- 
torical facts. ‘The object of these remarks has principally been, to show 
what must not be expected from these Indian works, and how far they 
are entitled to a general consideration trom the public. ‘Those who make 
Indian literature and antiquities a peculiar object of their researches, will 
always be compelled to have recourse to those ancient writings, which are 
the standard classical works of this people, and which must be the great 
fountain for information to all who take delight in these subjects. 





DESPO. 
[From ‘ The Songs of Grecee.’} 


Lovp shouts are echoing through the rocks, 
While muskets ring and thunder, 

Is it to strike some bridal crowd 
With joy and childish wonder? 


Tis Despo who is combating, 
With many a dark-eye’d daughter— 
Within Dimoula’s tower she stems 
The Albanian tide of slaughter. 


« Despo, submit, for Suli lies 
* Shatter’d and black with ruin, 

« Then trust All, who ne’er unmoved 
“ Can gaze on Beauty sueing.”"— 


“ Since Suli and Kiapha crouch, 
“ { bar this gate the faster: 

“ Nor Despo nor her daughters e’er 
“ Receive a Moslem master!” 


She seized a torch—unearthly came 
ller dying voice and hollow : 

« We never must be slaves to Turks— 
“I fy !—my children, follow!” 


*Midst cartridges she plunged the torch, 
And all was bursting fire— 

That mother and those lovely girls 
[ave join’d their murder’d sire ! 
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POLITICAL REVIEW OF THE STATE OF EUROPE IN 1825. 


A MASTERLY and philosophic Essay, under this title, has been re- 
cently published on the continent: and, although it has not yet obtained 
circewation in England, it cannot fail to attract, ere long, a large share 
of public attention. A copy of this article having reached us through a 
private channel, we have been so forcibly impressed with its value and 
importance, that we determined on laying it wholly before our readers, 
and we are persuaded that they will feel considerable pleasure at finding 
it first introduced to the notice of the people of England through the 
pages of the Oriental Herald. A note of the Editor’s, by whom this se- 
parate Essay was published on the continent, states, that it formed part 
of the first number of a new Literary and Political Review, which was 
intended to have appeared at the commencement of the present year. 
Circumstances, which are not however explained, occasioned the post- 
ponement of the work itself for a few months; but the article which we 
have now the pleasure to present to our readers in an English dress, was 
deemed so remarkable and so important that it was offered without delay 
to the public; and great regret expressed that the publishers were not 
permitted to reveal the author's name, Concurring as we do entirely in 
the view taken of its merit and its power, we have translated the whole 
for the gratification of our readers: giving the first portion of the article 
in our present Number, and reserving its conclusion for the succeeding 
one. After this preliminary explanation, we proceed at once to the Essay 
in question : 





Uk pro libertate, hi pro dominatione pugnant. 


They who know how far man and his institutions are capable of being 
perfected, follow with an attentive eye the general movement of society, 
that brings it every instant nearer a degree of civilization .itherto un- 
known, which will prove fatal to the prejudices that have governed the 
past world, while it will be most favourable to those principles which 
must henceforth regulate the new order of things about to be established. 
There never was a subject more worthy the meditation of philosophy, 
nor a spectacle greater or more calculated to excite admiration amongst 
men ; it is entirely new; it was unknown to antiquity. This high state 
of civilization, the subject of so much false reasoning, and of so many 
senseless fears, which is looked upon by some as the maturity and begin- 
ning of decay of political bodies, by others as a more overwhelming source 
of the vices and evils of human society; this degree of civilization which 
is so much feared, so unjustly decried, so blindly opposed, has ever been, 
and is still, misunderstood. It is not the civilization of Memphis, nor of 
Athens, nor of Rome. It was foreseen by a few sages of antiquity, who 
of course desired its establishment; it has not, and could not have been, 
established by any king. It is the production of ages, and of the uni- 
versal relations of mankind ; it is the work of time, and of the whole 
human race united. In civilization, an age is but a day, a kingdom but 
a point. 

As soon as kings thought they perceived that civilization had no 
tendency to augment their power, they did their best to arrest its progress, 
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and treated it as an enemy. ‘Their courtiers also, who owe their supe- 
riority to those prejudices which always presided over the ancient state 
of things, have taken the alarm at the rapid strides of a civilization which 
undermines them; they have entreated kings to unite with them in 
attacking it, and this is what both these parties are doing at this moment 
with blind industry, without foreseeing the consequences of their anti- 
social plan. Kings do not, however, understand the matter. Civilization 
is nottheir enemy. The office of kings will always be noble and honour- 
able, as long as they are content to identify themselves with humanity, 
and to second its new destinies. They form their opinions from those 
shocks and revolutions which accompany its efforts and its establishment ; 
they cannot judge of it by examples, for the world has seen none. It is 
not to be found in the history of any known nation: among what 
people should they seek it? Athens was enlightened, but it was cruel 
and unjust; it gave rise to virtues which can no longer be considered 
such: they sprang from its interests and passions. The iron virtues of 
the early Romans bespoke a rude people. The civilization of consular 
and imperial Rome, was confined to Rome itself, or rather to a few 
Roman families ; without the gates of the city it was nowhere to be 
found. Shall we seek for it amongst our own ancestors, the most stupid 
and ferocious of men? and, it must be confessed, that up to the last age, 
our revolutions, our Jaws, and our manners gave us no right to be ashamed 
of our forefathers. Besides, amongst all these nations slavery was ac- 
knowledged to be compatible with humanity, which is enough to put 
them out of the question on the present occasion. On the other hand, 
all the East is a prey to barbarism; it is not known when it was other- 
wise, nor can it be foreseen when it will change. In those wretched 
countries, man is only one step above the other animals: despotism and 
superstition have effaced the distinguishing feature of humanity. An- 
cient Egypt, that earliest model of human societies, that school of Greece 
which taught Italy, which, in its return enlightened the rest of Europe ; 
this Egypt was a chaos in which light and darkness struggled for the 
mastery, in which human reason was stifled by the weight of supersti- 
tion. Every extravagance, of which the human mind is capable, pro- 
ceeded from that country, in other respects so fertile in wonders. 

Such is the philosophical history of ancient nations; it has only one 
peculiar feature—human nature subjected to brute force, while ignorance 
and barbarism coyered the surface of the earth. We do not take up our 
account from the origin of things; our annals go back no farther than 
the period of degradation, for undoubtedly the just preceded the unjust, 
as right preceded force, and reason error; otherwise it might be said 
that this world was created to be the theatre of violence, injustice and 
folly. Such then is the history of the world, as far back as we can see. 
A few torches were lighted during this long and sombre night; and 
their weak rays playing round the ruins of Athens and Rome, have shot 
their glory on to these remote times, and produced that splendid light 
which now glitters over the whole of Europe. But this light is not pure ; 
all they who feel offended at it are anxious to lead us back to that dark- 
ness from which we have hardly escaped. It was a prodigious labour 
to dissipate a darkness accumulating through thirty centuries, and to 
give back to reason the empire it had lost: but the light has been once 
more separated from the darkness, and the world is at its second creation. 
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Europe is in the present day humane and refined, and the traces of bar- 
barism which yet remain in it have been brought from the East. One 
single people unworthy of her, remains still upon her frontiers, but the 
moment is not far distant in which she will wipe away that blot. A 
universal civilization now prevails in Europe ; its governments may still 
be unjust, but they are not barbarous,—not one of them resembling the 
atrocious systems which preceded them. Both kings and nations are 
better; and all owe this first step towards improvement to a more liberal 
education and more profound instruction. Education is the creator of 
man; and is the power which at this moment produces ail the wonders 
of New Greece. But in proportion as the hearts and understandings of 
men have been more nobly cultivated, the moral wants of nations have 
increased ; it is no longer enough, in their estimation, that governments 
should not be barbarous, they expect that they shall be just and liberal ; 
they are not satisfied with the amelioration of slavery,—they demand 
liberty founded on the rights and dignity of man :. it is no longer enough 
that theirhappiness should flow from the benevolence of their rulers,—they 
require that it shall be fixed by tutelary laws less changeable than the 
will of kings. 

Thus Europe, covered by an immense enlightened population, seems 
to need no extraordinary effort to arrive at its social destiny; it is sure 
to reach it by the natural progress of its route, and by the irresistible 
course of things. This is the strong point of its situation: the danger of 
that of sovereigns would be to aggravate theirs by resisting this invincible 
movement, and to contest the rights of the people, who, in the wisdom 
of their desires, do not require that the happiness of kings should be 
diminished, but that their own should be increased. Unhappily, how- 
ever, there is an actual resistance: in spite of desires so moderate, so 
easy to be fulfilled, and even so favourable to the greatness of kings, the 
prayers of the people are rejected ; a powerful conspiracy has been art- 
fully organized against civilization, and has formed the design of causing 
mankind to retrograde. Two worlds now move in a contrary direction ; 
nations and their governments disunite; they are actuated by opposite 
interests, and on all sides there is a clashing of desires. A decisive war 
has commenced between prejudices and principles; but prejudices are. 
error, apd principles are truth, and truth is never overcome but when it 
wants supporters. Now, in this instance, all civilized Europe is engaged 
on its side, While prejudices prevail, they direct all the energies of 
society : to destroy them, therefore, is to disorganize the society they 
held together, but not to dissolve it, as they who owe every thing to them 
are so ready to proclaim. Nations do not perish so easily ; every pepu- 
lar revolution is brought about against a bad state of things, in favour of 
a better; for if the state were good, there would be no revolution. A 
popular revolution, like that of France or Spain, is not a conspiracy :. 
every ill-organized state reaches, at length, a certain point of maturity 
from which it must fall. There are symptoms of political revolutions, 
as there are symptoms of death: general discontent is an infallible sign 
of them. This sign had preceded the French revolution, and it pre- 
ceded the fall of the Imperial Government. When this sign appears, the 
revolution is foretold; nothing remains uncertain but the fatal hour, and 
that is struck by the smallest accident. Kings should be instructed by 
public opinion ; it explains every thing, and is never deceitful. Revolu- 
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tions are therefore necessary ; and, in fact, it should be said for their 
honour that they always spring from generous sentiments, and a desire of 
public good: whereas counter-revolutions, to the shame of those who 
bring them about, be it spoken, are always the effect of private interest. 
Revolutions are never organized by the people ; they arise from the fault 
of governments: it was the defectiveness of the Roman Catholic church 
which produced the Reformation. Every bad order of things produces 
disorder, but this disorder is only the transition to a better condition ; the 
passage is undoubtedly terrible, and costs dear to those who promote and 
those who burst through it. It is an interval filled with crimes and mis- 
fortunes ; and it is not without reason that it has been said, there is no 
prince so bad as mot to be preferable to a revolution, Palace revolutions are 
more simple: one crime begins and completes them ; but it is indignation 
that produces popular revolutions, and who shall restrain the indignation 
of a people! The first crime committed, it calculates no longer, it never 
stops till it be satiated: it is much easier for kings to prevent, than for 
nations to moderate them. But the duties of royalty are an exalted and 
profound science, far above the capacity of ordinary princes; for if 
nations have their vulgar, so also have kings. They are besides placed 
in a fallacious light: they see nothing; they borrow the eyes of those 
who surround them; through the prism of the courtiers, they perceive 
nothing but agreeable pictures, while all beyond is of evil augury, In 
1815, when the brave Count de Montmorency set out from Lyons, and 
came to anuounce to the King of France the defection of the royal troops 
and the triumphant march of Napoleon, the King was asleep, but was 
roused from slumber ; the Count entered, and related the new misfortune 
whigh had burst upon him; the monarch received him ungracivusly, and 
refused to credit him. Such is the history of all kings: the precipices 
which are at their feet no one perceives but the people ; kings sleep upon 
the edge of abysses, and only awake when they are falling, It is nc* in 
the retirement of their palaces, it is in the bosom of their people, that mo- 
narchs should study the art of reigning; truth does not present herself in 
their presence, they must go to her presence. If kings, having juster 
ideas of the power confided to them, were to study the wants and rights 
of mankind as thoroughly as they understand their own, they would 
ward off much misery from the human race, and much danger from 
themselves. But they have made their declaration of rights, and are 
unwilling that the people should make theirs. They admit of no treaty 
between obedience and command : the people’s rights go no farther than 
petition ; it would be audacity were they to indulge in complaint ; kings 
are not averse to grant, but they would be supposed to owe nothing ; the 
partition has been managed properly when the lion’s portion has been 
secured. There is nothing very surprising in this strange perversion of 
every thing. The strong prejudices of birth and divine right, sedulously 
infused into kings by their education, carry them out of the precincts of 
humanity; they hardly believe themselves a portion of it: being the 
delegates of God and not of the people, they owe everything to God, 
and nothing to man. Therefore, when it pleases them to behave with 
mercy towards their people, they fulfil no duty, they dispense favours. 
No other language is proper in the mouth of divinities. 

The heart of that king must be marvellously constructed who should 
devote himself of his own accord to the happiness of his people ; exam- 
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ples, indeed, of such a thing are so rare that it is useless to mention 
them. The political virtues and benefactions of kings are seldom seen 
unless when they are unfortunate. Danger and misfortune produced 
the Holy Alliance; kings, for ever at enmity among themselves, have 
found friendship in adversity. Their first intentions were generous and 
good ; fear and misfortune had given birth to them: they were become 
mén for a moment ; but success deprives virtue of its nature, and leaves 
in place of it an empty name. The kings of the Holy Alliance have wan- 
dered very far from their original design; their aim has changed with 
their fortune. It must be confessed, however afflicting and bitter the 
truth may be, that the fears have operated more for the advantage of 
mankind than the benevolence of kings. Nations have always treated 
with their sovereigns as conquerors with a vanquished party. The fa- 
vourable conditions obtained by the people have always been procured 
in moments of violence: unhappily that is refused to petition which is 
readily granted to threatening. ‘Thus reason and justice have never 
been able to make themselves heard unaided; and we are taught by 
history that kings listen to no prayers but such as are armed, (preces 
armate ;) but nations would never overstep their duty, if princes did 
not forget theirs: we must lament at the same time the daring of the 
people and the imprudence of kings. 

Nevertheless, we have seen in our days the noblest exception with 
which history furnishes us. The virtuous King Louis XVI." appeared 
before his people with the most generous devotion ; but he was single in 
his desire to grant their demands. The most hostile resistance emanated 
from about him; and the people, not separating in its prejudices the King 
from his courtiers, suffered its anger to confound the monarch with the 
nobles, not being able to persuade itself that it was possible for a king of 
France to prefer the interests of the people to those of the great; so un- 
known was this phenomenon in the absolute power of kings. But if this 
accusation was unjust in respect to that unhappy prince, it is but too 
well founded against those kings of Europe, who, at present, raise up 
every thing noble as a rampart around themselves, against every thing 
that is not noble. The Holy Alliance, formed for the protection and 
advantage of all, is now nothing more than the executive power of the 
European aristocracy, which is up in arms on every side against equal 
rights. The Holy Alliance held, at its formation, a language which its 
conduct calls in question; the promises it made in fear are well known, 
but they have proved like the vows uttered in shipwreck, which are for- 
gotten when the tempest is past. 

This vast plan of a league of powerful kings, conceived by Frederic, 
and put in practice by Alexander, is bold, well-organized, redoubtable ; 
but it is subject to one great danger—it will give rise toa league among 
the people. ‘The confederacy of kings was forfnerly nothing more than 
a coalition between or against each other; at present it is a coalition 
against the people, who are well aware of the fact, and who are taught 
by this means what their own policy ought to be in future. Kings were 
afraid of being overtaken singly by the spirit of revolution, and redoubled 
their force by uniting together. Nothing can resist the power of such a 
league, animated by the same principle, and defending itself against the 











1 Ofthe virtues of this king we have heard more than we have believed.—7rans. 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 5. 2K 
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same danger; but it is, at the same time, an avowal that this danger is 
immense and imminent. Kings arm themselves against every thing, 
because they fear every thing; they exert more strength against a meta- 
physical being, Opinion, than against conquering armies. They are now 
drawn up in battle-array against ideas; but, whatever security they 
may find in their tremendous union, however great may be the pressure 
with which they weigh down the people, silent but not despairing, tran- 
quil but net subdued, let not the Holy Alliance deceive itself! Revolu- 
tion continues its course, and will continue it, in the teeth of their sol- 
diers, their agents, and their priests. But it is no longer revolution 
armed with axes, preceded and led by executioners; it is calm and 
regular revolution, which is divested of hatred and violence, and which 
is sufliciently secure in the mere energy of its principle. It is nothing 
more than the spirit of reform, whose influence is every day strengthening 
and extending: it is the knowledge of what is just and what is unjust, 
which is communicated to every mind ; it is the conviction of the dignity 
vf human nature which finds an entrance into every heart; it is reason 
which would establish its empire; it is justice anxious to commence its 
reign. ‘The people, grown more refined in their manners, more enlight- 
ened in their desires, more reserved in their conduct, testify sufficiently 
by their moderation that it would give them more pleasure to receive 
peaceably than to take by force: but if they do not obtain what they 
desire peaceably, who will be to blame if they proceed to violence! It 
is, therefore, not less prudent than just to give them satisfaction while 
they confine themselves to prayers, and not to wait until those prayers 
are changed into commands, for the commands of the people are uttered 
in commotions. Such is at present the general mind and uniform poli- 
tical sentiment of the nations of Europe, of those especially which have 
passed through the furnace of a revolution. 

Justice forbids, however, that we should misrepresent the sentiments 
of the monarchs composing the Holy Alliance: there can be no doubt 
that their feelings towards the people are more beneficent, they are 
willing mankind should be more happy, but only on express condition 
that their absolute power shall not be disputed, that their concessions 
shall have the name of favours, and not of justice; they are willing to 
grant them more happiness, but not more rights; and, according to the 
code and conduct of Austria, they are desirous that despotism should be 
supportable, but that it should be, notwithstanding, the principle of 
government. But it is precisely this slavish felicity, accepted formerly 
by degraded generations, which the more exalted population of the pre- 
sent day rejects. It is against this false principle that every generous 
sentiment revolts. It cannot be denied that it is possible to taste a cer- 
tain physical happiness under a despotism ; but that which might be a 
favour in the infancy and abasement of nations, is an outrage to civilized 
man, enlightened respecting his rights, ennobled by thought, and indig- 
naut at the idea of returning to the humiliation of his ancestors. The 
people understand that the governors and the governed have respective 
rights : it is justly they demand that these should be regulated and ob- 
served, and that each should be circumscribed in his duties by an under- 
stood and fixed law, as favourable to the interests of kings as of their 
people. Kings are no longer idols, unless in their own courts; in all 
places else they are only the first of men; they are the chiefs and not 
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the masters of the world. The title of chief of a great and civilized 
nation is certainly a splendid title, but it includes duties with which that 
of master seems to have no connexion. Kings fear to communicate with 
their people ; they distrust these new relations which the force of cir- 
cumstances must establish between them; they are averse to belong 
again to that humanity from which they had excluded themselves; but 
let them be more confiding! Their destiny will not be the less fortue 
nate; they may carry as far as they please the love and veneration of 
mankind : it will be sufficient for them to be the best as well as the first 
of men; it will be sutlicient for them to descend towards their subjects, 
to have them for friends, and not for slaves. But such is the infatnation 
of pride, that kings prefer flattery to benedictions, and to be worshipped 
as a different rather than as a better nature; a very silly illusion in an 
age when illusions are all vanishing. The times of idolatry are gone by; 
apotheoses are fable ; kings are no longer placed among the constellations. 
Sovereigns have indeed something better to do than to become idols: it 
should give them more pleasure to be revered and cherished by reasonable 
men, than to be adored by stupid savages, who dash their idols to pieces 
with as much blindness as they worship them, In analyzing the revo- 
lutionary spirit of Europe, we discover but one wish as well as one 
principle throughout—equality of rights. It is the basis and the aim of 
it; and towards this single point is the whole of Europe tending at this 
moment. Now, what is this equality of rights, but distributive justice, 
which comprehends all morality, and virtue, and duty? and without this 
justice, what is there praiseworthy among nen? By what strange aber- 
ration, by what fatal perversity of the human heart, has it happened 
that a principle so true, so binding, so inherent in human nature, should 
be denied and resisted by kings, nobles, and priests: by kings, who are 
the especial depositories and distributors of justice; by the nobility, 
who owe their elevation to that same justice, which rewarded the virtues 
of their fathers; by priests, who received from their founder the express 
command to preach and establish it ? 

Such is the afflicting spectacle which Europe now presents. If we 
direct our observation upon its harassed population, we shall perceive 
that it is divided into two parts: one of which, by much the superior in 
number, merit, and knowledge, demands the rigorous application of this 
principle ; and the other, considerably inferior as well in number as in 
every other advantage, represses it with all its power, and by every species 
of influence which it still possesses ; without our being able to say when 
this struggle between justice and injustice, between right and might, 
between privilege and equality, will terminate. Kings look upon those 
abuses of power, which have beén supported by it for any length of time, 
as their rights; the people assert that time makes nothing against them, 
and deny the legitimacy of force. This is the contradictory cause which 
arms societies against governments, and governments against societies. 
If power did not add weight to the pretensions of kings, they would be 
reduced to the ridiculous. Thus, they do not dispute, but cut the ques- 
tion. The conclusions of the sword are without reply: power does not 
create right, but it establishes the fact, and the fact is all the logic ot 
power. When Louis XIV. was reproached with his acts of arbitrary 
authority, exiles, imprisonments, unjust judgments, he replied: ‘ That 
which I do, the same was practiced before me; it has been always thus.” 
2R 2 
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Here we have right arising out of abuse, and the length of time that 
abuse continued. It is for the recovery of lost or invaded rights that one 
half of Europe has arisen against its governors. Unfortunately, although 
the aim of revolutions is good, the means they employ are very rarely 
excusable, It was the violence of the means which subjected the French 
revolution to accusations that have overwhelmed it: but the spirit of it 
has survived ; its action slumbers, but its principle is still vigorous, and 
this principle is nothing more than equality of rights. It may be repressed 
for a time, and in fact is so at this moment; but its energy is too great 
to be kept down long. For three years, the French Ministry have, with 
incredible fury, pursued the constitutional spirit; they have employed 
against it every created power, the most odious, and the most violent 
means, stopping only at the foot of the scaffold. This is showing pru- 
dence in persecution, for the counter-revolution could not, like the revolu- 
tion, be cemented with blood; it would have missed its aim, and, by 
missing it, have given rise to a revolution more complete and decisive 
than the first. The counter-revolutionary re-action has been as cruel as 
it could be at the period in which it was effected: the times did not 
permit more; moderation was commanded by the nature of things. 
Ministerial cruelty is therefore satisfied with causing tears to flow; but 
what triumph has it obtained? It intended to extinguish the constitu- 
tional spirit, and has rendered it universal. The nation has acknow- 
ledged none of its acts: it has condemned while it submitted to them, 
and the tears of its victims have been a seed, like the blood of the mar- 
tyrs. Opposition has been open and general; it exists in the whole 
nation; it exists in constituted bodies; it overflows its channel on all 
sides. The accidental opposition of the Chamber of Peers has given 
rise to one more systematic in the magistracy,—that noble refuge of public 
liberty, which might have been extinguished perhaps, but for the sup- 
port of its power and vast dignity. This is the only barrier not yet over- 
thrown; it alone put a restraint upon a party that wished to act without 
any. When this party, which assumes the name of royalist, was over- 
thrown, it was supposed by many to possess some virtues and a degree 
of honour ; it wore the resemblance of them: but, as soon as it gained 
the upper hand, it displayed nothing but fraud, meanness, cupidity, and 
corruption. Thus, the season of its adversity was that of its glory, while 
its time of triumph has become its shame. There prevails in France a 
lasting terror generated by the government of Napoleon, which the royal 
Government would have been of itself incapable of producing, although 
Ministers have taken the advantage of it. France having been for so 
long a time howed down by a yoke of iron, still preserves the same atti- 
tude: she will take some time to rise up again. The Ministers, like 
those Roman fréedmen who were desirous of governing in the imperial 
style, have shown an inclination to command that silence and obedience 
which they themselves observed under the Imperial Government. But 
the great actions of Napoleon had rendered his tyranny imposing, and 
contempt soon brought the despotism of this obscure triumvirate to justice. 
Branded by public opinion, undermined by every party, driven back by 
all good men to prop itself up with its own ruins, it kas fled for assistance 
to servile men, to informers, to those who traffic in their consciences, and 
of all these elements has composed a ministerial party. Through this it 
happened, that in the midst of universal murmuring, it has exhibited the 
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scandalous spectacle of a Government establishing its system and opera- 
tion on the baseness and corruption of men. The fatal consequences of 
this deplorable policy have been, to compromise the royal dignity, and 
even the security of the throne, and the honour of the French nation, 
now believed by all Europe to be given up voluntarily to ministerial cor- 
ruption. It is, however, but too true, that in the eyes of Europe, France 
has lost a good deal of her dignity. Being held in subjection by men 
the most insignificant that could possibly govern a country through the 
power of terror and corruption, it has been plunged from that elevated 
station to which it was raised, when Europe contemplated its noble bear- 
ing in danger, the glory of :'s battles, its magnanimity in misfortune. 
Besides, France no longer holds any rank in Europe ; for to have fallen to 
the third rank among continental powers, is to hold none; it owes this 
degradation to those who, having undertaken to watch over its glory, 
made their own consist in repressing its genius and energies. ‘The aris- 
tocratical party, of which they are the leaders, places all its hopes in the 
destruction of the constitutional party ; and this domestic business renders 
it altogether indifferent to whatever is going on out of the kingdom. 
For this purpose the arms and treasures of France were employed 
in Spain: the enemies of its glory consenting to soil all the greatness 
of that same France, provided those kings to whom they have sold 
themselves, would aid in subduing the enemies of the aristocracy. ‘The 
noble Duke de Richelieu threatened the Holy Alliance that he would 
appeal against it to France; his successors have appealed to that 
very Alliance against France. Never was any course of policy more 
favourable to the greatness of the kings of Europe, and of England in 
particular, who ought to put in practice every diplomatic subtlety in sup- 
port of a Ministry, which has conspired against the activity and genius 
of the only people whose rivalry and enterprize she has any reason to 
fear. What a triumph for that nation, so justly proud of its greatness, 
to see the great French people, which filled the world with glory and 
terror, now treated as a vanquished nation; they who, but yesterday, 
were masters of the world; to see the same France in the service of a 
coalition of kings, and no longer having a sword to throw into the balance 
of Europe! During this period of humiliation, England pursues her 
eagle flight; and while she carries knowledge and civilization to the ex- 
tremities of the earth, she beholds with joy, the rival of her glory and 
genius succumbing beneath the hand of its obscure vanquishers, who 
boast with one voice that they have thrust her back into the darkness 
and ignorance of past ages.” We open a vast field for reflection, in pro- 
posing the comparison of France with itself for the last thirty years. 
Will the destinies of France be changed by the new reign? Time will 
reply to this question, and has already begun to do so. Mankind are so 
full of hopes and desires, that the mere appearance of a popular reign 
awakens their love: their gratitude precedes the favour ; power in milder 
forms seems to them a limited power. When was there a reign without 
a promising beginning? But the first few days of a reign predict nothing 





? We cannot pass this by withont observing, that the English people are by far 
too nuble-minded to experience the feelings he:e imputed to them. These despi- 
cable national prejudices are fast fading away before the light uf knowledge ; and 
we believe they are as little prevalent in England as iu any other country.— Trans. 
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respecting its after course. They bespeak merely the first ebullition of a 
royal heart ; but when wicked ministers come to place themselves be- 
tween a king and his people, they break the chain which should unite 
them, and render barren both the will of the prince, and the hopes of the 
people. The bounty of a king ought to be a blessing to men in general ; 
but a king’s bounty is exercised on those about him; they therefore 
profit by it: but, for mankind in general, being removed from the royal 
presence, they are given up entirely to the mercy of ministers. Louis 
XIII. was good; but did that prevent the bloody executions of his reign ? 
Louis XIV. was good ;° but did he prevent the punishment and proscrip- 
tion of four millions of Protestants? Louis XVI. was good: did his 
goodness ward off the misfortunes of his reign? Charles X. is good: but 
will his goodness prevail over the spirit of iniquity which surrounds him ? 
Is it not by state reasons that men always succeed in perverting the heart 
and actions of kings? The new reign has been signalized by a vast be- 
nefit—the Liberty of the Press, which at present kings have no reason 
to fear; but, on the other hand, it is the administration which constitutes 
the state, and the administration both is and will remain the same: the 
same system of humiliation and corruption; the same conspiracy of a 
party against the body of the nation; and France finds itself condemned 
to the same yoke and the same degradation. This state of humiliation 
seems to raise higher than ever the greatness of England, the only mo- 
narchical state in which the dignity of man is preserved. ‘That country 
is the tabernacle in which the tables of the law of civilized man are 
deposited. England, by the mere fact of its constitutional existence, has 
its full weight in the destinies ef Europe. By preserving its principles, 
and by proclaiming them aloud in its eloquent ‘senate House, it teaches 
them to other nations, and enlightens and directs them by the omnipo- 
tence of language, and the ascendant of its examole. As long as its voice 
shall be heard in the world, there will be no durable tyranny in Europe ; 
it exerts a moral influence of incalculable energ*, which, at no distant 
day, will cause reason to triumph over every poli ical and religious super- 
stition. It is for its particular interest, at least, 1 ot to hasten that period, 
if it perceives no danger in it; for having itself arrived at that desirable 
state, it has gained a superiority over all othr nations, which is thé 
source of its glory and riches. The policy of England, now in the zenith 
of its power, is to suffer all other states to languish in tutelage; it will 
make no effort to lift them out of their inferiority; it assists them only 
with its example, but that example is fertile in wonders. France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, the whole of America, have already tasted the 
fruits of its lessons. Nevertheless, if England saw its liberties menaced 
by the conspiracy of kings, it would give its policy a more decided cha- 
racter ; and, as it possesses the lever that can move the world, it would 
lift it in an instant, by appealing to those constitutional ideas with which 
all Enrope is penetrated; it would rouse auxiliary armies on all sides ; 
and, as on one hand, it has already proved that saying of the Romans :— 
“that they who are masters of the sea are masters of the land,” it 
would join a moral influence to real force, and cause prodigies to spring 
up from the union of those two powers. The commands of kings only 


$ This is the first time we were aware of it: but we perceive the author’s 
aim,—Trans. 
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ruffles the surface of nations; but the voice of liberty moves them to the 
bottom. Kings should beware how they rouse it; men have only to 
utter this voice to expecting Europe,——it is its u/timo ratio ; let kings see 
to it. England is a thorn in the side of despotic power: it has nobly 
refused to unite itself with that sovereign assembly, in which kings 
discuss the possibility of increasing the happiness of mankind, without 
liberating them from their chains. It would not enter a councilin which 
the rights of man were put out of the question. There is no noble deed 
whose glory is equal to this negative action; which has secured to 
England the gratitude and admiration of future generations, who will 
know better than we how to appreciate generous sentiments and great 
actions. 

England has nothing to fear, neither from the course of events, nor 
from the projects of kings. It may be compelled by external cireum- 
stances to use precaution, but it cau receive no serious injury trom them : 
the germs of danger are in its own bosom. It contains within itself a 
Romish Church, which is the secret enemy of the Government; and a 
portion of its aristocracy which has considerable aftinity with the 
aristocracies of those European monarchies, at this moment so inimical to 
public liberty. It may judge by the inroads that have already been 
made upon its own freedom, how much it may yet lose. Its own 
internal policy should be the object of its solicitude: its secret enemies 
are they over whom it should watch. Kings can only attack it by their 
domestic arm; but this arm is a mortal one: let it observe the dangers of 
France and the wounds of Spain! Another Walpole would ruin it; and 
should its example be lost, who can say what might be the fortune of 
Europe? Kings consider England to be the fount: in-head of liberty ; 
the desire of which now finds its way into their states through so many 
channels; and there can be no doubt they are occupied in discovering the 
best means of drying up this source for ever: they already look upon its 
increasing army as an element of despotism, which, like all other armies, 
gives such lively alarms to jealous liberty. But England is too en- 
lightened to consider itself excepted from the conspiracy of kings; and, 
perhaps, it is now drawing near that fatal moment, in which it will have 
to raise the constitutional standard on the shores of the Continent. 


HYMN TO MINERVA, 


’Mrpst all Tnvention’s births that filled the sky 
Of old with power, and sapience, and love, 
Thou, Goddess, to my intellectual eye 

Crowned with superior loveliness dost move ; 
Though Cytherea with her zone-be by, 

Though Dian’s moony forehead gleam above ; 
Still, Queen of Solon’s Town, thy presence more 
Do | than all Olympus’ train adore. 


Thou wert the idol of the patient heart, 
And deep-designing and creative mind ; 
And, frowning o'er the citadel of art, 
Beheldst the golden first-fruits of mankind 
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Nod ripe o’er Time's broad sickle, and depart, 
Leaving the odour of their name behind, 
Sweetening the thought of freedom, while remain 
The wandering deep, and city-crowned plain. 


The other Gods appeased, thou worshipped wert, 
Daughter of Jove! and still a lingering light 

Tinges thy power that clung to plain desert, 

While all thy brethren’s torches quenched in night 
By dumb oblivion, lie; this doom avert 

From thee, blend hope and memory’s old delight ; 
Thy love, like Janus, gilds life’s coming sands, 

And lights the ebb’d heap treasured where it stands. 


To see thy fane upon the cloudy steep 

Of the long Attic headland, came the Greek 

Of honied eloquence, around .whose sleep 
Murmured Hymettus’ cohorts, to bespeak 

His golden periods, that more softly creep 

To the heart’s springs than any bees that seek 
On thymy hills the souls of dawning flowers, 
Though sweet as those that scent Idalian bowers. 


Oh! what delight fell on the worshipper, 

Who paced thy long dim porticoes at night! 
Viewing the dusk Egean heaving near, 

Silent and cold beneath Orion’s light ; 

While the bright stars from out their lofty sphere 
Smote with their rays thy temple’s towering height, 
Seeming to be the thousand eyes of heaven 
Through which thy oracles by looks were given. 


Transport me, Goddess, to thy temples old, 
Whether in Greece they rise, or on the Nile, 
Where the swart priest his antique legends told 
In pillared shade of some stupendous pile, 

In learning’s non-age credulous and bold 

The faith of sphinx-lipped peasants to beguile 
With tales of Isis, and the dreamy land 

Where shivering ghosts before their judges stand. 


Or if, diffused along the mystic leaves 

Of ancient books, thou meetst my longing eye, 
Be sure with earnest love my spirit cleaves 
Where’er the traces of thy influence lie ; 

And as old Time with busy scythe bereaves 

Me of his former dole, if e’er I sigh 

Tis ’cause I fear thou sitt’st not in the grave 
Where Night and Silence old their banners wave. 


Yet, yet, Athena! while the dancing light 

Of golden heaven about my forehead plays, 

Be it my task to watch thy beamings bright 
Shooting across the deep of ancient days, 

And driving from the world the brood of night, 
Who hate the splendour of thy growing ray: 
But, in thy progress, deign to rest awhile, 

In my dark mind, and light it with a smile. 
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NO. II! 


From Walter Arcot, Esq.to Robert Littlecraft, Esq. 

Christ Church, May 15, 1825. 

My pear Rosert,—I had hoped that the sighs of love and the out- 

pourings of friendship would have smoked round the Cape in a steamer ; 

but, alas! the Enterprise, it is said, is not likely to set out yet, and our 

wishes are still unaided by the kettle. The ‘bubble bubble” of the 

boiler has not yet superseded the ‘ toil and trouble” of cord and canvass, 
trade-winds and variables. 


Before I continue my diary of what we are doing on this side of the 
world, 1 must thank you for your letter, in which you tell me what you 
are doing on the other side of this tipsy globe. 1 am sorry to hear that 
you have started on the turf; but heaven prosper your racing and hog- 
hunting, and send you home with as sound a hull and as rich a freight 
as my father. The sufferings of the Natives from famine, and of the 
Europeans from cholera, have, I trust, abated. Apropos to cholera—I 
must tell you that my father, having got some appointment in India for a 
son of one of his tenants, the mother, when she came to thank him for it, 
burst into tears, and said, she feared that poor Tom would be carried off 
by the cally bogus,—a monster which turned out, after much cross-question- 
ing, to be the cholera morbus. But now to what will interest you more 
—the Arcot family: 


At Easter I got three week’s vacation; the first ten days I spent in 
Gloucestershire, (of which anon,) and the latter part in London, pushing 
forward my intimacy with my father and mother, Emily and Frank, The 
day I came to town I walked quietly into the drawing-room at about five 
o'clock ; so quietly, that I did not disturb Emily and Ferdinand Salvetti, 
who were concluding the delightful duet of ‘ Parto ti lascio,’ I silenced 
my mother, who was on the sofa, by signs, and crossed the room on tip- 
toe, unobserved. The duet was finished, and the performers proceeded 
to compliment each other. 


** Upon my word, Miss Arcot, you have had an excellent music- 
master at Madras. 1 have seldom heard Italian music given by amateur 
singers with so much expression. That addco atthe end was quite perfect.” 


“What Novello does one day, Mr. Salvetti, you undo the next by 
your compliments; but I will not be ungrateful: [ really think that I 
have gained all the expression of my singing by practising with you. Do 
not you agree with me, mamma ?————Good gracious, Walter, when did 
you come in!”—and Emily hurried towards me with a deeper colour on 
her cheeks and neck than the flush of simple surprise. “ How very un- 
kind of you not to stop our music! | certainly will have the instrument 
moved. It is impossible, sitting with your back tothe room——” ‘“ My 
dear Emily, pray do not be angry; | could not interrupt that perfect 
addio !” 

Salvetti dined with us: he was particularly silent, At dinner he 
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directed his eyes so constantly towards Emily, that he frequently looked 
over his fork, as he was eating apparently from habit rather than appe- 
tite. My mother, | am sure, does not perceive any thing. Mr. Little- 
craft will know before I shall, whether my father’s observation is 
awakened. Prepossessed as I am with one idea, there seemed to me to 
be something pointed in his saying to Salvetti, “1 thought, Ferdinand, 
you always went down to Welton at Easter?” I have a sincere affec- 
tion for Salvetti—he has been my companion from childhood ; but can 
I wish him to be my brother-in-law ? Illegitimate, bearing the name of 
his mother, and that, too, a foreign name; a clerk in the Treasury,—an 
obscure situation, for which a clever man is hired at the same wages as 
a dunce; where abilities may be useful, but are sure to be unobserved 
and unrewarded. He is received, it is true, in the best society by the re- 
commendation of Lord Stare, and the elegance of his own manners and 
person, but dreaded by every mother for his accomplishments, non-entity, 
and poverty ;—yet, my dear Robert, Ferdinand wrung my hand, and, 
with tears in his eyes, said, “* Walter, I should indeed be base, if I did 
not warn you that I love Emily distractedly ;” and Emily, on the same 
day, hid her face and bespoke my confidence, by owning that she liked 
Ferdinand better (oh heaven!) than any body in the world. Thank 
God, I have heart enough to say from the bottom of it, that I do wish 
Ferdinand to be my brother-in-law. But, pray, pity my predicament. 
There has been no drawing-room ; therefore, according to etiquette, Emily 
is still in the nursery. But although she cannot go to parties, she cannot 
really be tied to a rush-bottomed chair, a deal-table, tea, and bread and 
butter. Men have eyes; and, already, youths, upon whose heads 
coronets are sliding from the grey hairs of their fathers, or already graced 
with baronial balls and broad lands, draw up their cabrioleis in St. 
James’s Square, prognosticate a drawing-room, and almost engage Emily 
for her first quadrille at Aimack’s. Puzzled as I am about my sister, I 
am more puzzled about myself: you shall now hear why. 


At the beginning of the aster vacation, I went inco Gloucestershire 
with a Christ Church man, named Beaver. He is the son of a distiller, 
and is sent to College with a large allowance and a couple of hanters, as 
recommendations to good company. I do not like him, because he is a 
tuft-hunter.'. But he so pressed his invitation upon me that I could not 
refuse him. He is, on all ordinary occasions, gentle::anlike, and seldom 
tastes of the cask. Sometimes, it is true, at his wine-parties, he will 
hold up an empty bottle like a body without a soul, and say, “‘ That 
champaigne stands me in fifteen shillings for every cork that’s drawn.” 
But you will presently see, that the behaviour of a man in his own family 
is the truest touchstone of good breeding. 


On the last day of term we mounted Beaver’s tandem, and bowled 
away on the Cheltenham road smoothly and merrily. We slept at Chel- 








} Noblemen at Oxford wear a gold tassel, or tuft, upon their caps. Those who 
push themselves into their society by the loan of horses in the hunting-season, a 
prodigality of champaigne at wine-parties, and a ready compliance with the 
wildest of their caprices, which College tutors, not of Christ Church, sometimes 
condescend to, are called tuft-hunters. Such are generally distinguished by want 
of intellect, of birth, of good manners, and every thing else which makes a man 
estimable. 
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tenham, and reached Juniper Hall at about three o’clock on the next 
afternoon. It is a large, well-built house, standing in a spacious park; 
which hangs on the side of a hill, not farfrom Minchinhampton. Juniper 
Hall was for many generations known to the neighbourhood as Overton 
House, and is a fit object of the Butterfly’s sorrow in Walpole’s ‘ Entail:’ 


With grief he saw how lands and honours 
Are apt to slide to various owners ; 

Where Mowbrays dwelt, how grocers dwell, 
And how Cits buy what Barons sell. 


Sir Godfrey, the last of the Overtons, ruined his health at Cambridge, 
his property in the Sa/on at Paris, and blew his brains out in an entresol 
of the Palais Royal. The Beavers have supplied his place in Glouces- 
tershire, which certainly requires no great talents, for the last 10 years. 

We found on our arrival that the family were gone out to pay a morn- 
ing visit. We sat down in a handsome library, the windows opening 
into a flower garden, from which the wind came fluttering into the room 
like an Exquisite scented with essence of mille fleurs. About an hour 
afterwards, Mrs. Beaver and her two daughters returned. The young 
ladies, who were baptized before they had a will of their own, were 
named by their sponsors: Bridget and Elizabeth, and are usually apostro- 
phized in the family as Biddy and Betty. ‘They swept up to the door in 
a barouche and four, with the family arms, fresh from the Herald’s Col- 
lege, largely blazoned on the panels; namely, three Beavers proper, 
queued Or, in a field Vert. The horses were good, but ill matched ; 
on the leaders, a postillion, wearing a hat without a band, and a green 
jacket with long skirts and two epaulettes ; the coachman wore the like 
livery, a three-cornered hat and top-boots: as an avant-courier, to open 
gates and pay turnpikes, rode a lad in corduroy trowsers, shoes. and a 
brown frock-coat. ‘ Well, John, here you are!” said Mrs. Beaver 
from beneath a velvet hat, like the chapeau de paille; “ that’s your 
friend Arcot, [ suppose—how d’ye do, Sir!” I bowed ; Beaver grew 
red, and his sisters coughed. ‘‘ Well, girls, what have I said now? [| 
needn't be on my P’s and Q’s with that young gentleman. I don’t mind 
him. My daughters always coughs when I| do any thing, as they say, gosh, 
Mr. Arcot.” 


“I’m sure, mamma, we should soon cough ourselves into a consump- 
tion!” with a sort of titter, lisped one of the young ladies. 


, 


“* Come. mother, you had better hold your tongue,” said the son. 


“ Well, Johnny, my dear, I'll do any thing to please you : but it isn’t be- 
ing very civil to your old mother, just as you've come home forthe holidays. 
The Parson dines here to-day, but not Susan: she asked me on Sunday 
when you'd be here—and I told her I didn’t know, which, to be sure, 
wasn't true; but you can have a Parson’s daughter any time these forty 
years, when nobody else will have you, Johnny.” During this conver- 
sation, Mrs. Beaver had talked and panted along into the library. The 
young ladies disappeared. The lady-mother, having taken up her pe- 
lisse all round her, “‘ that it mightn’t be crumpied,” as it was quite new, 
with “ jiggit” [gigot] sleeves, sat down ‘to get a little comfortable, as 
sh» was all in aflame.” At dinner-time, the Clergyman of the parish 
appeared, and I was then introduced to Mr. Beaver, the father. 
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The old gentleman, under much absurd pomposity, has a natural 
shrewdness, which accounts for his present prosperity, and the purchase 
of Juniper Hall. He is as deaf as a post, although an old lady, who re- 
collected him amidst his gin vats and gallon measures, and had not seen 
him for these last ten years, assured him, with an ear-splitting scream, 
that he heard much better than he used to do. In answer to which he 
nodded his head, smiled, and wisely said nothing. Nevertheless he 
talked with great clearness of intellect and facility of expression, on the 
reduction of the wine duties, the importation of Scotch and Irish whis- 
keys, and the like subjects. 

Mr. Andrews, the clergyman, evidently visited at Juniper Hall be- 
cause he thought it his duty to know the distiller as well as all the rest 
of his flock. He is a remarkably gentleman-like man, with very plain 
features, but a most agreeable expression of countenance. He spoke 
but little at this our first meeting, but whatever he said was quite to the 
purpose. At his own house, I afterwards found him conversable and rich 
in information ; and, shallow as I am, I can only suspect deeply read in 
the classics and divinity. Mr. Andrews was tutor to the present Lord 
Rattlebox, and unfortunately ran away with his Lordship’s only sister, 
who just lived long enough to bring him a daughter, and on her death- 
bed to extort a promise from her father, that on the removal of the then 
incumbent, her husband should be presented to the living which he now 
holds. I determined, at our introductory dinner, to visit the Rectory 
the next morning, for Mrs. Beaver raised my curiosity about Susan. 


The next morning I set off with Beaver to breakfast with Mr. An- 
drews. ‘The Rectory-house is one of those old buildings which have 
been modernized into comfort within, and have preserved their pictu- 
resque appearance without; a parsonage once of the Romish church, where 
decency and learning took up their abode, when the Reformed religion 
possessed herself of the cathedrals. It is built of stone, in the form of a 
Greek cross, and roofed with broad slabs of the same material. Gable- 
ends front to the four cardinal points of the compass. To the north a 
porch, with a high-pointed roof and arched entrance, projects seven or 
eight feet beyond the door-way, and is lined on each side with Cape jes- 
samine, carnations, roses, and other sweet-smelling flowers: these, and 
the creepers which climbed and blossomed over the porch, the flower- 
garden which flung a thousand odours around the house, and the very 
shrubs which were dotted here and there over a large grass-field, spread- 
ing almost like a park beyond the sunk fence of the garden, showed that 
some daughter of Eve daily 

Went forth among her fruits and flowers, 
To visit how they prosper, bud and bloom 
Her nursery—they at her coming spring, 
And, touched by her fair tendauce, gladlier grow, 


The house-door opens into a hall, wairscotted with oak, and furnished 
on one side is Mr. Andrews's library, formed in one 
limb of the cross; on the other, is the dining-room ; and opposite to the 


with oak benches : 


porch door, is the drawing-room. 
On opening the door of the library, I saw, sitting in the window, a girl 
about the age of Emily: she was reading, and for an instant, perhaps to 
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finish a sentence, continued reading after we were in the room. It was 
but an instant, but her figure, her face, her attitude at that moment, are 
fixed on my mind as vividly as if a statue so formed and so disposed 
were now before me. She was leaning back in her chair, her neck in- 
clined forward, so that her long dark curls hung down till they touched 
the book which she held in her hand. Thus only the lower part of her 
profile was seen, the full but delicate red lip, and the white round 
dimpled chin. She almost instantly rose to meet her father. The pro- 
file was gone, and the full face before me. The one I had marked with 
delight, the other I saw and knew that I was lost. Those long brown 
curls fell off from so fair a forehead—that forehead spread above such 
mild but thoughtful eyebrows—those eyebrows arched over such soft 
but deep dark eyes—those eyes were shadowed by such long, long silken 
lashes; the straight nose—short curved upper lip—the oval face—the 
bright transparent skin—the cheeks tinted like the fresh edges of an 
opening rose, that doubtful colour with which the horizon blushes be- 
tween dawn and sun-rise—but soon they kindled, as the sun of her 
countenance shone a welcome upon her father, and as she unaffectedly 
received his guests, bowing to me, and giving her hand to Beaver. 


We sat down to breakfast, and soon fell into conversation. There isa 
strange difference between the small talk of a woman and a man: if a 
man have no solid subject to converse upon, he may amuse, but it is a 
hundred to one that he exposes himself. But a woman—give her non- 
sense to talk about, she will add even feeling to nonsense. Woman is feel- 
ing itself—she touches our hearts while she trifles. If she cares not 
about the man, she checks his rising warmth; if she is interested 
about him, she permits his heart to answer to the liveliness of her lan- 
guage, She is apparently passive, while she is truly the agent which 
makes us sentient beings, or repels us into grubs. Exempli gratiaé. The 
interminable Freischutz came upon the tapis—‘* Do you like the music, 


Mr. Arcot ?” 


“‘ Indeed, Miss Andrews, I think it original and clever beyond any- 
thing composed within my memory; but the airs haunt me as Zamiel 
haunts Caspar.” 


“« True, true; an air gets into our heads—it jingles there for weeks ; 
whether merry or sad, we burst out with the hunting chorus; it is al- 
ways playing chords on our nerves, tuning our whistles, and shaping our 
hummings: in a week, something distracts our attention ; we forget to 
hum—we discard the tune; in another week we try to recollect it—the 
melody, which appeared imprinted on the memory for ever, is lost—an- 
other has succeeded—we cannot put two notes of the old air together. 
Such, according to books, and what we see around us, is love. What 
seemed to be identified with our faculties is utterly forgotten: in a week 
we are haunted by other tunes, in a month by other faces.” 


This was said so carelessly, with so many natural interruptions, as-— 
* Papa, that egg is boiled too hard; would you ring the bell, Mr. 
Beaver,” and yet so quietly, that the Belle of the season in London 
could not have screwed a heart with more apparent sang troid. But I 
was galled. When we took our leave, however, Miss Andrews reversed 
the order of our reception, perhaps accidentally, bowing to Beaver, and 
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shaking hands with me. We took our morning ride, and returned to 
Juniper Hall, to three courses,—champaigne and “ clear out,” as Mrs, 
Beaver facetiously calls claret; and the young ladies gibed me on my 
absence of mind. 


The elder Miss Beaver has unfortunately taken up religion as people 
do craniology. She disapproves of parties, plays, cards, profane music, 
and dancing. The younger condemns prayers, preaching, and parish 
priests, as the causes of melancholy madnes and consumption ; and thus 
these amiable sisters are always quarrelling about conversions. Mrs. 
Beaver is as the repellent medium between the two. The one tries to 
convert her ‘into a fair penitent,—the other into a fine lady. Many a 
kind-hearted village girl has had her head turned by Miss Betty or Miss 
Biddy: some having eloped with recruiting parties ; others with itinerant 
preachers. 


On the morning of the seventh day after our arrival, I was still at 
Juniper Hall. Why—began to be more evident to other people than my- 
self. One day | talked of going, when my hostess civilly but slily said, 
“* Here’s a bed, and knife and fork for you, Mr. Arcot, as long as you 
like to stay, and perhaps you will find your own amusement in the neigh- 
‘ bourhood.”” J was in the habit of strolling down to the Rectory imme- 

diately after breakfast. The ladies at the Hall seldom appeared so 
early. Mr. Beaver, till one o'clock, was always engaged with his ear- 
trumpet and his bailiff; and Beaver was generally occupied in some 
private avocations, to which | was allowed to remain a stranger. I took 
my usual stroll, and met Mr. and Miss Andrews just as they were driving 
in a pony carriage out of the paddock-gate. Susan bowed to me with a 
smile, but somewhat formally. Mr. Andrews nodded his good morning 
ina kind manner, but drove on. I stood staring after them for a mo- 
ment, and felt my ears tingle and my cheeks grow very hot. In another 
moment, I turned away, and met young Beaver. ‘* Well, old boy, “ he 
* said, ‘* you are fond of deer stalking; early on the look out for the hind! 
But really, Arcot, | hope you are only getting up your divinity for the 
schools with the parson, or it will be Susanna between the youngsters. 
Seriously, I like the girl myself, and you can know nothing of her.” 


We are often, I believe, more indebted to our good fortune for the 
opportunity, than to our self-command for the power, of concealing our 
vexation : in the present instance, I was out of luck and out of temper. 


“Upon my word, Beaver, you have an odd way of talking about a 
young lady, whom you suddenly profess to admire ; your comparisons and 
allusions are equally indeceut, whether your respect for Scripture or 
Miss Andrews be considered. These, however, are matters of taste, and 
cannot be disputed about; but, serzously, you must not prescribe to me 
with whom I am to be acquainted, or when I am to pay my morning 
Visits.” 

*“« Seriously,” he exclaimed violently. “ I insist upon an explanation 
of your attentions to Susan Andrews, or—” 

Unhappily, he had raised his arm, and whether by accident or inten- 
tionally, a hunting whip, in his hand, hit me across the face. In an in- 
stant the whip changed masters, and, to my present sorrow and astonish- 
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ment, I suddenly became whipper-in to the young Squire of Juniper Hall, 
and flogged him back to his own kennel. ‘There I left Beaver, (who all 
the while had run on crying out by turns, ‘* My dear fellow, it’s all a 
mistake ;—you damned rascal, I'll have satisfaction,”) and without speak- 
ing a word, I flung the whip over the gate after him, and hurried down 
to the Inn at Minchinhampton. Forgive me, my dear Robert, but here 
I must leave off, or detain the letter for at least a month. I will, as 
soon as possible, let you know the sequel of this adventure. 


Yours, most sincerely, 
Watrer Arcor. 
P.S.—Do not say a syllable of Miss Andrews, or the affair with 


poor Beaver, to any body at Madras. You, and Ferdinand Salvetti, are 
the only persons who know any thing about the former at least. 





STANZAS—TO ADAH. 


Away, away—it must not be— 

I cannot, dare not, part from thee ; 
The ties of worldly love may sever, 
But I will leave thee never—neve% ! 


To meet no more that beaming eye, 

To hear no more that softening sigh, 

To feel no more thy gentle breath 

Steal o’er my soul, were worse than death. 


This hut, though rude, will shelter me 
With fairy pomp, if shared with thee ; 
This cruse and root be dainty fare 


To deck my board, if thou art there. 


To watch thee in thy sleeping hour, 
To guard thee from afiliction’s power, 
To press thee to this beating heart 

Is done ;—but, oh! we may not part. 


I cannot proffer wealth or fame ; 
No lordly lands uphold my name ; 
I cannot tender castled-tower, 

Or glittering baubles as thy dower : 


But, if a soul that roved as free 

As mountain kid, till chained by thee, 

A spirit only lit by thine, 

Are prized by thee,—those gifts are mine, 


Then turn thee, turn thee, once again, 
To share my joy, to soothe my pain ; 
Oh! turn thee, and that gaze will be 
The light of heaven and hope to me ! 








ON THE INEFFICACY OF THE MEANS NOW IN USE FOR THE 
PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA! 


ALtTnovuGu, where the political constitution of a country is despotic, 
force must be the great instrument of government; yet, however powerful 
this instrument, the rulers who use it find the necessity of something 
more for their safety. ‘They stand in need of various subsidiary helps, 
as it were, to secure this formidable weapon in their hands. For this 
purpose, they generally have recourse to the prejudices and superstition 
of the many, the vanity and self-love of the few. Taking advantage of 
the natural propensities of man, they inculcate on the multitude strong 
veneration for what is established, because it is ancient ; and to strengthen 
still more the ignorant awe of the people, they throw over their institu- 
tions the solemn mantle of religion. ‘The priests are attached to the 
system by interest; the learned and brave by indulging their love of 
fame ; and thus, by means of a few, dexterously managed, the great mass of 
mankind are led like a team of oxen by their drivers. But even with all 
these helps, a despotic government supporting itself by force, not resting 
on the affections of the people, is found to be very far from secure, and 
continually subject to the most violent revolutions. 

The Government of British India appears to be remarkably destitute of 
these adventitious aids we have mentioned. It has no antiquity to in- 
spire veneration ; the superstition of the people has only a tendency to 
make them hate their rulers; the Natives of the country are excluded 
from all high situations of honour and emolument, which would reconcile 
them to submission. So that, among these sixty millions of people, pa- 
triotism, piety, interest, ambition, all excite them against the existing 
state of things, instead of being enlisted in its favour. It is naked force 
alone, then, that makes them submit. The British rule by the sword, 
which is in their hands; but if any accident, for a moment, struck it 
out, the blow would be irrecoverable. The mercenaries, into whose 
hands we put our arms, would, for the same pay, turn them against our 
own bosoms, preferring to serve a Native Prince of their own caste and 
country. We have no point d’appui in any of the population bound 
to us by the indissoluble ties of national and religious union. The few 
Britons in India are yet but as a drop in the ocean; and the faith of 
our forefathers has hardly made a greater increase. But strange as it 
may seem, the East India Company, instead of using any means to sup- 
ply this radical defect in their political system, have prevented it from re- 
medying itself, which it would have done in the natural course of events, 
but for their pernicious interference. But for their ill-judged efforts against 
Colonization, there would have been at this moment a large British popu- 
lation in India, sufficient, by its superior energy, enterprise, and intelli- 
gence, to counterbalance the myriads of Asiaties, who own our sway. 
In a crisis like the present, when mutiny and discontent seem to over- 





1 Memoir relative to the Translation of the Sacred Scriptures, addressed to 
the Baptist Missionary Society in England—Dunstable 1608. Correspondence 
relative to the Prospects of Christianity, and the means of promoting its success 


in India —Loadon 1425. 
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spread the land, a British army might, if needful, have been raised upon 
the spot, to set danger at defiance. And it is neither the first nor the 
second time, that the Company's servants, in periods of danger, have 
seen the necessity of adopting such an expedient, as far as their very 
limited means allowed them. 

‘ The policy they have pursued, in regard to religion and intellectual 
improvement, is still more extraordinary. Standing alone amidst a vast 
population, of widely different ideas and feelings and habits, these few 
Europeans who rule over the wrecks of former empires, if they would not 
augment their own numbers, might, at least, have seen the advantage of 
gradually assimilating the Native mind to their own, of introducing new 
currents of thought, to dissolve away the elements of former systems, and 
amalgamate them into a new and harmonious whole. By endeavouring to 
give the Natives of India a taste for the arts, the sciences and the litera- 
ture of England, we might insensibly wean their affections from the Per- 
sian muse, teach them to despise the barbarous splendour of their ancient 
princes, and totally supplanting the tastes which flourished under the 
Mogul reign, make them look to this country with that veneration, 
which the youthful student feels for the classic soil of Greece. Above 
all, by inviting them to embrace a purer faith, many, laying aside their 
gross form of worship, would regard us with that grateful affection, 
which those who are rescued from darkness feel for the enlighteners of 
the world. 

But what can be expected of a body of merchants, who trade in the 
government of an immense country, on a lease of twenty years? The 
sublimest objects are sacrificed to the meanest considerations; every 
great and permanent blessing, to temporary ease and convenience. 
Colonization is opposed, because the voice of the colonists would, in 
time, make itself heard in the British legislature, and might thus intro- 
duce improvements curtailing the privileges of the Company. A free 
press is hated, because its existence subjects the conduct of public men 
tv a scrutiny, which renders more care requisite in the performance of 
their duty. Those abroad hate trouble; and those at home apprehend 
from it too close a scrutiny, by the British legislature, into the effects of 
their government. The Company’s civil servants are, in general, op- 
posed to all kind of reform, because reform implies change; and as 
they have been educated for a particular system, any change would im- 
pose on them the trouble of breaking through old habits, and learning 
something new. Some are, doubtless, opposed to it from more culpable 
motives. One may think with himself, ‘* A free press might publish, 
that I am, in private, deeply indebted to a Native of my district, and 
decide every cause in his favour!” Another, ‘ It would tell the world 
that I amuse myself by playing at billiards, while my Native officers are 
doing my duty; trying causes, and that between the rubbers—I sign my 
name, right or wrong, as they bid me.” A third says, “ The free press 
might tell how I compelled a rich Native to give me a valuable elephant 
for almost nothing, through fear of being harshly treated in my Court.” A 
fourth, ‘‘ It might notice how I am nearly all the month distant from my 
station on parties of pleasure, and only return towards the end of it, to 
knock off the requisite number of causes prescribed by the regulations.” 
The list might be continued ; but this is a sufficient specimen. These 
delinquents are ‘all honourable men ;” for, in India, no one dare 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 5. 2S 
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hint the contrary, although millions groan in hopeless misery, through 
their culpable partiality, and no less criminal indolence, to which no 
effectual check exists, That this happy state of things may continue, 
all such, instead of wishing to reform it, sit down to invent false ob- 
jections (for they cannot state the real ones) to the existence of a free 
press in India, which they send to their friends in England, who either 
from being deceived themselves, or out of regard for the wishes of those 
abroad, undertake the task of deceiving the English nation, by which the 
unhappy victims of their oppression cannot be heard. 

The opposition so long manifested to the diffusion of Christianity in 
India, could only have arisen from such a source. The Company's ser- 
vants know, that while the Natives of India continue sunk in idolatry, 
superstition rivets their chains. Were they to become Christians, reli- 
gion would no longer debar them from leaving their native soil. The 
ruined Hindoos, ground to the dust by oppression, might then approach 
the shores of England with their tears and supplications for redress, and 
their groans might at last reach the British throne. It is the fear of this 
that makes eruel task-masters keep them plunged into that system of 
darkness which chains them to the soil, and now cuts them off trom that 
mercy which we could not refuse to them as our Christian brethren. 

Can it be from any other but this diabolical motive, that the East 
India Company has compelled both English and American Missionaries 
to leave its territories and take shelter in foreign settlements? That this 
Company still keeps laws in force, whereby, if a Hindoo declare himself 
a Christian, he is to be robbed of his whole inheritance? That it sanc- 
tions the burning of women alive,—a practice so unchristian and horrid, 
that it is not tolerated even by the patrons of the Inquisition? The Go- 
vernment of India has no other excuse than that which may be pleaded 
by the monster Ferdinand of Spain, when he in like manner patronizes 
priestcraft, and every enormity which he thinks conducive to the support 
of his iniquitous reign. This is the more evident, because this policy is 
only conducive to the support of existing abuses in the Government, 
while it is decidedly hostile to the security and permanency of the British 
power in India; for it is as clear as day, that the gods of the Hindoos 
fight not for us, and that the spirit of Mohammed only rouses his followers 
to shake off our yoke as usurpers. Whereas Christianity would ever be 
our firm and faithful ally, the most powerful instrument of benevolence, 
our best security in the day of danger. Consequently, there is no reason 
for proseribing truth and patronizing the bloodiest of all superstitions but 
a determined hatred of improvement. 

But leaving the Company “ to eat of the fruit of their own devices,” 
we now turn to consider the efforts of others for the diffusion of the 
Gospel in India. We are led into this inquiry by a small work which 
has Jately been published in London, on the ‘ Prospects of Christianity, 
and the Means of promoting its Reception’ in that country. It consists 
of a correspondence on this important subject, between Professor Ware, 
of Harvard College, Cambridge, United States; the Rev. William 
Adam, Missionary in Calcutta ; and the celebrated Rammohun Roy, who, 
although entitled to the highest rank among the priesthood of his own 
country, both by birth and learning, has warmly and openly embraced 
and advocated the cause of Christianity. The principal part of this 
Correspondence. which has now been published in three quarters of the 
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world—Asia, America, and Europe—is from the pen of Mr. Adam, whose 
report on such a subject is entitled to the greater attention, as from his 
having himself long acted asa Missionary, he is qualified from actual ex- 
perience to speak of the obstacles and facilities to conversion ; and as it 
appears that, since being in India, he has, from conviction, changed his 
religious sect, though much to his worldly disadvantage, this proof of his 
being a sincere searcher after truth, warrants us in believing that he will 
be the less liable to mislead others, Into his views, regarding the pro- 
bable success of his peculiar religious tenets, we consider it no part of 
our duty to enter. We take up the work as containing the most precise 
and authentic information on a subject about which very vague and 
erroneous notions have hitherto prevailed. It bears everywhere the marks 
of great care in adopting its facts, and candour in drawing its inferences ; 
besides which, it was originally published in the very country of which it 
treats, boldly challenging contradiction from those who were upon the 
spot, ready and willing to correct and refute its errors, if such existed. 
Although many months had passed by, no such attempt was made; only 
one Reverend Gentleman having published a criticism of the work, which 
in every essential particular corroborated its authority. We may, there- 
fore, safely take it as our guide, in so far, at least, as facts are con- 


‘cerned: and from such as we shall select, the reader may draw his own 


inferences. 

We shall premise briefly our own views as to the schemes of conversion 
hitherto generally formed by Missionaries. Deeply impressed with the 
solemn nature of the duty they had undertaken, it seems as if their minds 
became insensibly imbued with the conviction, that they were acting under 
a special commission from Heaven, which would consequently prosper 
all their efforts. As these, therefore, even although injudicious or ill di- 
rected, must succeed through the attendant blessing of divine agency ; 
this constant dependence on supernatural aid would reconcile their 
minds to the adoption of measures, which, considered by themselves, were 
not calculated to attain the desired end. Perhaps pious men may be 
themselves unconscious how far they are so influenced, and many may 
be inclined to justify them for thus committing the success of their labours 
to the immediate care of the Deity. But we would remind such men, 
that if they expect a divine interference for the conversion of mankind to 
the true religion, what need has the Almighty of the puny aid of mortal 
efforts? If they answer, as they doubtless will, that the Deity chooses to 
work by natural causes, then our reply is, “‘Go thou and do likewise.” 
Labour to attain your ends by natural and rational means only, without 
being led away by chimerical hopes of miraculous events. 

That the Serampore Missionaries, who have taken so distinguished a 
part in the work of proselytism, were often led away, at least to some 
degree, by vain delusions of the kind above alluded to, is abundantly 
evident from a Memoir of theirs before us, dated 1808. They were then 
making numerous versions of the Scriptures in the Oriental languages, 
and distinctly assume, in speaking on the subject, that Heaven itself ex- 
horted and encouraged them to proceed in this work by numerous special 
acts of favour, Take the following instances, all occurring within a few 
pages. Speaking of the Persian version, they say: “‘ Providence has 
been pleased, in a singular manner, to provide for this version, by pre- 
paring a person for the work peculiarly qualified,—Nathaniel Sabat, a 
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native of Arabia, a descendant of Mohammed, and once his devoted 
follower.” In the same page, speaking of the Chinese version, they say : 
“ In no language has the care of Providence over the translation of the 
divine Word more eminently appeared than in this. So effectual, in- 
deed, has it (the care of Providence!) been, that this version, which 
once appeared to present almost insuperable difficulties, is now brought 
into a course,” &c. &c. Two pages further on: ‘ Providence has also 
given us an opportunity of entering on another work of this nature. It 
has pleased the God of Mercy to open a door for us into the Burman 
empire,” &c. About two pages further: ‘ Soon after our settling at 
Serampore, the providence of God brought us the very artist who had 
worked with Wilkins,” &c. &c. Such language, if not to be accounted 
for in the manner we have attempted, must be the product either of 
folly, fanaticism, or knavery. The writer speaks of Providence with the 
same familiarity he would of a brother Missionary ; and seems, in one 
case, to forget entirely what he is speaking about; expressing himself as 
if he believed that the care of Providence might sometimes be ineffectual ; 
or Omnipotence itself hardly adequate to surmount the difficulties of their 
tremendous labours ! 

These extraordinary representations were made to give intelligence 
‘that they were then engaged in making versions of the Bible into ten or 
twelve Oriental languages, the expense of which, amounting apparently, 
at an average, to upwards of one thousand pounds for each, was, of 
course, to be defrayed by the general subscriptions of the Christian pub- 
lic in the various parts of the world. ‘They then intimated that a cop- 
tinued supply of two thousand pounds annually would suffice to complete 
the translations then projected. ‘These have been since, we understand, 
increased to thirty in number, which may have cost the Christian world, 
at a similar rate, between thirty and forty thousand pounds. Consider- 
ing the great difficulty of translating the Scriptures, and the number of 
years the most learned men of our country were engaged in that task 
before it could be done to perfection into English, their vernacular 
speech, it may justly surprise us to learn that Polyglossal Bibles are 
manufactured with such rapidity into the languages of the East, by two 
or three foreigners who arrived in that country after they had reached 
the years of manhood, and were at that period totally ignorant of every 
one of these thirty languages. 

Mr. Adam gives the following account of the process: Dr. Carey, the 
most learned and respected of the Serampore brethren, translates the 
Scriptures into the Bengalee language, with which he is intimately 
acquainted. He then employs a Pundit, or learned man, who is able to 
translate from his Bengalee version into some other language. The new 
version thus produced is put into the hands of another Pundit again, who 
may understand this and some third language; a third Pundit may 
translate that into a fourth, and so on ad infinitum. How far this system 
of successive translation has been extended, is not positively stated ; but 
that it has been carried to a considerable extent, is without question. Can 
it be doubted, that in the thirty different versions into which the Bible 
has been thus rashly transfused through the medium of Natives of India, 
the sense of the sacred volume has been not a little tinged and corrupted 
by the prejudices and ignorance of the minds through which it has 
passed’; more especially since it appears that, instead of learned men 
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only being employed, it is sometimes, as in the case of one version, an 
illiterate woman, who may only know her language in its rudest colloquial 
form? The only redeeming circumstance is, that all the versions receive 
the last corrections of Dr, Carey, who must, of course, study one or two 
new languages every year, and rise to the dignity of a critic in each as 
fast as a work goes through the press. But this could afford us little 
consolation, unless he possessed super-human powers ; whereas they are 
not considered to be even extraordinary. In another part of the same 
work, we find that two gentlemen of classic acquirements, and well 
versed in Oriental literature, having engaged with a learned Native in 
translating the Scriptures into the Bengalee, with the assistance of all 
the translations that could be progured, the Native in question, Ram- 
mohun Roy himself, than whom no man living, perhaps, could be better 
qualified for such an underta‘ing, declares as follows : 

‘* Notwithstanding our exertions, we were obliged to leave the accurate 
translation of several phrases to future consideration, and for my own 
part I felt discontented with the translation adopted of several passages, 
though I tried frequently, when alone at home, to select more eligible 
expressions, and applied to Native friends for their aid for that purpose. 
I beg to assure you, that I (though a native of this country) do not 
recollect having engaged myself once, during my life, in so difficult a 
task, as the translation of the New Testament into Bengalee.” 

In comparing this candid confession of a man of talent and learning, 
by birth and education so peculiarly fitted for the task, with the thirty 
versions of the Serampore Missionaries, conviction forces us to declare 
that they must have been stimulated by something else than a rational 
desire for the diffusion of the Gospel in its purity... What that something 
was we shall leave our readers to judge, from a consideration of the cir- 
cumstances under which they produced these multifarious versions. ‘They 
were printed, at the expense of the Christian world, at the press esta- 
blished by the Missionaries at Serampore, which was thus kept fully oc- 
cupied for a long series of years. When the stream of public benevolence 
flowing towards them, gave an ample supply to the Translation fund, a 
great number of versions were carried on simultaneously ; if the supply 
slackened, a few of them were laid aside; and from the manner in 
which the translations were made, it is evident that, while the capital 
continued to be furnished, the only limit to the number of versions exe- 
cuted would be the number of known languages. Nay, it appears that 
they were even carried somewhat beyond this natural limit, the Bible 
having been at last translated into a dialect, or jargon, that had no ex- 
istence at all—at least as a written language! This jargon the Mis- 
sionaries denominated the Concan; but, on particular inquiry being 
made by some intelligent individuals acquainted with that part of the 
country near Bombay, where it was supposed to prevail, behold, it could 
not be found! A Reverend reviewer in Calcutta has endeavoured to 
apologise for this extraordinary concurrence, by saying, that it is well 
known there is a Concan country; inferring thence that there must be a 





2 We might add the testimony of the Abbé Dubois, who, speaking of the diffi- 
culty of securing a close and accurate version of the Bible ivto the languages of 
India, declares, after an experience of thirty years, his helief, that the under- 
taking, to be ‘ fairly and properly executed, would occupy for half a century all 
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Concan language. A similarexcuse might be offered for translating the 
Bible into the Yorkshire dialect ; and what should we think of a Roman 
Catholic priest, who, for his own private gain, should so far impose upon 
the Propaganda as to cause such a step to be taken for the conversica 
of the English nation ? 

Bibles, so manufactured, could not be put into the bands of persons 
qualified to read them; they must, therefore, have been piled up in 
cellars or store-rooms, and very soon have fallen a prey to insects aud 
vermin,—to all appearance the ouly fate they merited. Besides being 
got up in this discreditable manner, they are said to have been composed 
of the most wretched materials, the Missionaries seeming by no means to 
lose sight of economy in this trade of translation, which they prosecuted 
so ardently. Mr. Adain states, what is well known, that the ability was 
by no means wanting of executing beautiful specimens of typography at 
the Serampore press; but he adds, that the translations and tracts had 
been injured by bad execution, particularly the versions of the Bible, 
for which the Missionaries seem to think any thing good enough. “I 
believe,” says he, “‘it is almost ¢mpossible to find worse paper than that 
on which most of the Serampore versions have been printed.” In as far 
as their own personal interests were concerned, the-result proves to have 
been good ; since they have realized handsome fortunes, although when 
they were sent out to India by the Baptist Society, it was, we believe, 
with all the honours of apostolic poverty—“ without either purse or scrip.” 
The character and means of this Society supported them in their humble 
outset, and laid the foundation of all their after success. We understand 
that in the days of their prosperity and afluence, they have thrown off 
the authority of that body under whose banners they took the field ; and, 
by this able stroke of generalship, they have secured exclusively to them- 
selves and their families the sole management and control of the very 
considerable landed and moveable property they have realized. We 
state this, because it is fit that persons in every part of the world, who 
have contributed so liberally towards the encouragement of the work of 
conversion, should know that their donations have gone into the hands of 
a few private individuals, who now reject all superintendence or control 
over their conduct by any public body of men, and may, consequently, 
whenever they please, convert the large funds collected for pious pur- 
poses, into a temple of Mammon, or any other deity they or their heirs, 
(some of them attorneys,) successors, or assignees, may choose to worship, 
Much, we hear, has already been expended to purchase shares in business, 
and defray the expenses of foreign travels for the representatives of these 
** pions men,” who will ultimately, no doubt, apply all the rest in a 
similar way. We should be far from censuring such an application of 
money fairly earned ; but we must ever condemn the artifices, of whatever 
kind they were, which succeeded in placing a religious establishment on 
a footing of this kind, on which no religious establishment ever stood, in 
as far as we know, from the creation of the world, to any beneficial 
purpose. 

We have, in the foregoing pages, dwelt particularly on the Scripture 
Translations, because they have evidently been made a handle of, to mis- 
lead the public. The idea of distributing the Bible, with the rapidity of 
thought, almost, among people of every ‘‘ nation, and kindred, and 
tongue,” is well calculated to strike the imagination. But Christianity 
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was never yet disseminated in this manner; nor is there any probability 
that it ever will be. Bibles were not in the beginning showered down 
from heaven, to enlighten the earth, nor did the multiplication of copies 
by the press convert the Roman empire. Providence has never yet, as 
far as we know, chosen this solitary mode of diffusing Christianity, 
although attempts were made by the Serampore Missionaries to incul- 
cate such a belief; which, however, corresponds but ill with the result of 
their labours. On this, the following judgment is pronounced by Ram- 
mohun Roy, whose character and intelligence afford a suflicient guarantee 
for its correctness :— 

“* To the best of my knowledge,” he observes, “‘ no benefit has 
hitherto arisen from the translation of the Scriptures into the languages 
of the East; nor can any advantage be expected from the Translatzons 
an circulation. They are not read much by those who are not Christians, 
except by a few whom the Missionaries represent as being led away by 
* Socinian principles.’ ” 

Mr. Adam’s work fully confirms this opinion; and the Abbé Dubois 
says—‘* Behold the Baptist Missionaries of Serampore! inquire what 
are their scriptural successes on the shores of the Ganges; ask them 
whether these extremely incorrect versions, already obtained at an im- 
mense expense, have produced the sincere conversion of a single Pagan ? 
and I am persuaded, that if they are asked an answer upon their honour 
and conscience, they will all reply in the negative.” 

With such a result before us, what are we to think of their represen- 
tations,—that the finger of Ged was visibly displayed in promoting these 
versions!—that Providence provided a Native Translator for one version, 
—rendered effectual assistance to another,—brought a qualified artist 
for a third—and opened a door for a fourth! Yet with so much divine 
aid (as they presumptuously pretend) all the thirty versions prove but 
“ barren fig-trees,” and cumberers of the ground. Men may be, no 
doubt, fully persuaded of the importance and utility of Scripture trans- 
lations, if executed with fidelity and care, in both which the present are 
pronounced to be grossly deficient. But benefit cannot be expected to 
arise from them, except in proportion to the opportunities existing for 
their introduction in the countries where they are understood by men 
qualified to explain them, to inculcate their precepts, and, by the influ- 
ence of a personal exemplification of their salutary effects on the human 
character, to lead others to adopt a new and better faith. 

We shall now notice briefly the other means of proselytism employed, 
and then give the result of the whole. The next in importance to the 
translation of the Scriptures is the publication of Christian tracts. Ten 
or twelve are enumerated, and the character given of them is, that 
‘* they are for the most part either mystical, or puerile, or both, There is 
scarcely one fit to be put into the hands of a Native of understanding, 
and only one in which an attempt is made to prove the truth of Chris- 
tianity ; as if it necessarily followed that Christianity is true because 
Hindooism is false, or as if the Hindoos were expected to receive a new 
religion from Christian Missionaries, without the offer of proof, and 
scarcely even the permission to object.” 

Preaching is a third mode of attempting to make converts, either by 
traversing the country, and haranguing the Natives, at wharis or other 
public places of rendezvous, which the elder Missionaries confess they 
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have abandoned for the last fifteen years, or in fixed places of worship ia 
the cities or places near their residences. ‘The labourers in this field are, 
first, European Missionaries; secondly, Indo-British Sub-missionaries ; 
thirdly, Native converts. Of the first class those who have been able to 
preach in the native tongues, and to persevere for any length of time, 
are comparatively few in number. The persons of the second class, 
although better qualified from acquaintance with the vernacular dialects, 
are said not to have enjoyed that personal respect among the Natives 
which is necessary to success. The third class, or Native converts, are 
so grossly ignorant as to be but ill qualified to defend their own new re- 
ligious opinions, instead of being able to confute and convince others. 
Of one, the following anecdote is given, which we quote as a specimen :— 

“‘ Huridas, in a conversation with Rammohun Roy, to whose house 
he had gone uninvited, contended for the Deity of Christ only in the 
same sense in which he contended for the Deity of Krishna, one 
of the Hindoo incarnations, expressing the utmost indignation at the 
supposition that he had denied Krishna; and having evidently admitted 
the incarnation of Christ only as an addition to the incarnations in which 
he had previously believed. Upon the whole, with respect to the Native 
preachers, and the Native converts in general, it may be observed, that 
they are too few, too poor, too ignorant, and too much despised by their 
countrymen, to make much impression by their labours.” 

The religious instruction of the Natives of India is left in the hands of 
such men, because persons better qualified are unable to attend to it. 
Not only is the harvest large while the labourers are few; but respect- 
ing European Missionaries, we are informed : 

*« So many are engaged in conducting boarding-schools and printing- 
offices, in teaching charity-schools supported by public contributions, in 
superintending Native schools supported by Government funds or by 
voluntary subscriptions and donations; in preaching to English congre- 
gations, and discharging other pastoral duties; in editing periodical 
works of a religious and literary character, and in various other religious 
and philanthropic, literary and scientific pursuits, that few of them can 
have much time to devote to Native preaching,—a department of Mis- 
sionary labour which imposes so much fatigue of body and exertion of 
mind, that those who zealously prosecute it must be indisposed as well as 
unfit for almost every other pursuit or engagement.” 

This completes the enumeration of the direct exertions made in Bengal 
to convert the Native population. Then follows an account of the in- 
direct means of conversion, comprising—First, the formation of Christian 
churches or societies, formed in various parts of the country, among the 
European troops, or the English and Indo-British inhabitants of the cities 
and towns; Secondly, the promotion of education by the Missionaries, in 
superintending schools of various sorts, and the publication of elementary 
books, both in the English and Native languages, at their printing 
presses. The only other species of Missionary exertion is the publishing 
of periodical works. Among these is a newspaper, in the Bengalee lan- 
guage, which (says the Author) “ is probably the first of the kind, and 
which has called forth two or three others conducted by Natives. 
Those,” he continues, ‘‘ who look beyond the present time, will be able 
to-estimate the importance of this last-mentioned fact, and consequently 
the value of the first example that was set.” 
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We now come to consider what has been the final result of all their 
abours, from which our readers may easily judge for themselves, whether 
we have formed too unfavourable an estimate. The Professor of Harvard 
College, in order to obtain exact information on this important subject, 
having addressed a series of questions to two of the best informed men 
in India; viz. Rammohun Roy, a Native of that country, advocating the 
cause of Christianity, and the Reverend William Adam, himself a 
Christian Missionary, whose respective answers to each of these questions 
are both before us: we have a double security for an accurate view of the 
real state of things. 

The first and second questions related to the success of the exertions 
made by the Missionaries generally, and the number of their converts, 
as to which Rammohun Roy observes :— 

“To reply to each of these questions is indeed to enter on a very 
delicate subject ; as the Baptist Missionaries of Serampore determinedly 
contradict any one that may express a doubt as to the success of their 
labours ; and they have repeatedly given the public to understand, that 
their converts were not only more numerous, but also respectable in their 
conduct; while the young Baptist Missionaries in Calcutta, though not 
inferior to any Missionaries in India in abilities and acquirements, both 
European and Asiatic, nor in Christian zeal and exertions, are sincere 
enough to confess openly, that the number of their converts, after the 
hard labour of six years, does not exceed four; and, in like manner, 
the Independent Missionaries of this city, whose resources are much 
greater than those of Baptists, candidly acknowledge, that their Mis- 
sionary exertions for seven years have been productive only of one 
convert.” 

Mr. Adam, after a minute analysis of the vague and contradictory 
statements put forth by the Serampore brethren, who would fain exagge- 
rate their success, comes to the conclusion that “ the whole number of 
Native converts, in communion with the Protestant Missionary churches, 
does not exceed three hundred,” and expresses a suspicion that the 
number is much less. He adds, that the Missionaries do not appear to 
him to have diffused even a knowledge of Christianity, to any considerable 
extent, among the unconverted Natives. 

The third question was,—‘* Are those Hindoos, who profess Christia- 
nity, respectable for their understanding, their morals, and their condition 
in life?’’ In answer, Rammohun Roy says:—‘* | have no personal 
knowledge of any Native converts, respectable for their understanding, 
morals, and condition in life.” Mr. Adam says, that none of them, as 
far as he knows, have discovered any reach of intellect calculated to 
excite the respect of their countrymen, or to promise future usefulness 
amongst them. As to morals, he is inclined to think them in some re- 
spects superior to their idolatrous countrymen of the same rank and 
station; but that they themselves, instead of improving have deteriorated 
since their change of religion ; or become, in other respects, ‘* inferior to 
their former selves.” This he seems to ascribe to their being compelled, 
by the intolerance of their unconverted countrymen, to relinquish the 
habitual restraints of that religion in which they have been educated, 
In proof that the instances of their immoral conduct are numerous, he 
appeals to the minute-books in the hands of the Missionaries ; and the fre- 
quent suspensions and excommunications noticed inthe Missionary reports. 
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As to their condition in life, he states, that all the converts he has ever 
known, or of whom he has ever heard, are dependent in circumstances, 
having no means of subsistence but from their own labour, or from the 
charity of others. This is confirmed by the following conclusive remark : 
** According to Hincoo law, all heritable property is forfeited by a relin- 
quishment of Hindooism; but I have not learned that this law was ever 
required to be enforced against any Hindoo who had embraced Christia- 
nity.” This cruelly intulerant law, kept in force by the Christian, or 
rather Unchristian, Rulers of India, is -both a proof of, and a reason for, 
respectable converts being few. But even this will not account for there 
being none at all ranked among the followers of the Missionaries. 

The fourth question was, ‘‘ Of what caste are the converts generally; 
and what effect has Christianity upon their standing?” ‘To which 
Rammohun Roy replies :—* It is reported, and universally believed by 
the Native inhabitants, that the generality, if not all of them, are of low 
caste; and my acquaintance with the few of them I have met, has, ina 
great degree, confirmed me in this belief.” Mr. Adam states, that of 
the two classes of converts, Mohammedans and Hindoos, the former are 
less to be depended on for sincerity; their religion easily admitting 
of the practice of hypocrisy for any selfish end, and keeping a door al- 
ways open for the renegade to return into the bosom of the faith, when- 
ever it may suit his convenience. As when a Musulman embraces 
Christianity in India, his former acquaintances, for the most part, break 
of all intercourse with him, and he is regarded by his countrymen, gene- 
rally, with “ a greater or less degree of pity, hatred, or contempt,” it is 
not surprising that with this class, the Christian Missionaries have met 
with frequent apostacies, ‘The Hindoo converts are none of them of the first 
respectability in point of birth, as far as the knowledge of the author ex- 
tends, except one Bralmin, whose sincerity, however, is questioned ; 
and, indeed, he is said to be living in a state of total excommunication, 
professing to be alike indifferent to Hindooism and Christianity. There 
have been, it is true, other Brahmin converts, but either from the lower 
castes of that tribe, or ‘ families in some way tainted or disreputable.” 
With these few exceptions, it is evident (if it were only from the veil 
which the Missionaries attempt to throw over this subject) that their con- 
verts are drawn generally trom the lowest grades of the people, both in 
regard to birth and worldly condition, Probably, as hinted in another 
part, most of them were outcasts from all mankind, and were driven, by 
the pride and cruelty of human superstition, to take refuge in the Gospel 
of truth, which declares that all men are equal in the eyes of their Crea- 
tor. But, ‘“ whatever might have been the caste of a Hindoo convert, 
he necessarily loses it on embracing Christianity; that is, his nearest 
relatives and dearest friends thenceforth refuse to eat, drink, or in any 
way associate with him.” 

The fifth question was, ‘‘ Are they Christians from inquiry and con- 
viction, or from other motives?’ To which Rammohun Roy replies :— 

“The real motives of our actions are very difficult to be discovered. 
All that | can say on this subject is, that several years ago there was a 
pretty prevalent report in this part of India, that a Native embracing 
Christianity should be remunerated for his loss of caste, by the gift of 
five hundred rupees, with a country-born Christian woman as his wife ; 
and while this report had any pretension to credit, several Natives 
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offered from time to time to become Christians, The hope of any such 
recompense being taken away, the old converts find now very few Na- 
tives inclined to follow theirexample. This disappointment not only dis- 
courages conversion, but has also induced several Musulman converts to 
return to their former faith; and had Hindoos with equal facility ad- 
mitted the return of outcastes to their society, a great number of them 
also would, I suspect, have imitated the conduct of their brother Musul- 
man converts. In a populous country like Hindoostan, there are thou- 
sands of distressed outcastes wandering about, in whom the smallest hope 
of worldly gain can produce an immediate change of religious profession, 
and their conversion to Christianity is a matter of indifference to the com- 
munity at large. About two years ago I stated this circumstance to a 
Church Missionary who lives in my neighbourhood, and whom I respect 
for his liberal conduct; and I even offered to send to that gentleman as 
many Natives as he might wish to convert, on condition that he should 
inaintain them at a fixed salary not exceeding eight rupees per month.” 
Mr. Adam observes, on the same subject, which is certainly one of the 
highest interest and importance :— 
_ “Tt is easier to determine what have not been their motives than to 
perceive what have. If, to render their motives good, it be considered 
necessary for them to have preterred truth and virtue to error and vice, 
from a simple approbation of the former and disapprobation of the latter, 
then I tear that very few of them can be justly considered as belonging 
to this description. Jnguiry respecting the doctrines of the gospel as 
compared with, or contra-distinguished from, those of Hindooism and 
Musulmanism, and a well-founded conviction of the truth of the one, 
and the erroneousness of either of the others, are proved, by their ex- 
treme ignorance both of their old and their new religion, to have had 
little, if any thing at all, to do with their profession of Christianity ; 
while the numerous instances of immoral conduct which occur amongst 
them, and meet with the public censure of their teachers, show that they 
did not expect that strictness of discipline to which they have been re- 
quired to submit. That they are very little acquainted with their former 
religion, I state as the general impression left upon my mind, after all 
the opportunities of observing and conversing with them that I have 
possessed during my residence in India; an impression which is con- 
firmed by the fact, that, with the single exception perhaps of the Delhi 
Brahmun Pundit, none of them have been able to read their own sacred 
books. That they are as imperfectly acquainted with the religion which 
they have embraced even as it is taught them, | would state as a general 
impression acquired in the same way, and corroborated by the following 
fact: Tarachund Dutt, a Native convert residing at Vansvariya, in one 
of his publications on Christianity, entitled Jnananjun, compared the 
three persons of the Athanasian Trinity to the three persons of the Hindoo 
Triad, and described the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as, respectively, 
the Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer of the world. Not only is the 
Trinity unscriptural, but this account of it is unorthodox; and yet the 
book containing it was printed at the Serampore Press, under the eye of 
the Missionaries ; and the author of it, before his return to idolatry, was 
esteemed one of the most respectable and best informed ef the Native 
converts, 
‘‘ What thea are the probable motives by which the majority of the 
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converts have been influenced? In some, probably, they have been less 
blameable than in others. The love of novelty may have induced some 
who had not much at stake; the pressure of poverty may have impelled, 
or the hope of gain may have drawn, others, guided perhaps by the 
false reports at one time current amongst the Natives: and of this kind 
probably were most of those who have at different times apostatized. 
The earnest, and evidently sincere and benevolent, assurances of the 
Missionaries, that without faith in Christ it was impossible for them to 
be saved from the eternal wrath of God and pains of hell, joined perhaps 
to a previous dissatisfaction with the absurdities and contradictions of the 
popular creed and worship, may have influenced some ; while the personal 
character of the Missionaries, and the condescending manner in which 
they received and treated inquirers, compared with the pride and super- 
ciliousness of their own Gooroos or spiritual teachers, may have wrought 
upon others. Some had probably lost caste before they embraced Chris- 
tianity, and, with that feeling of religion and love of society natural to 
man, took refuge in the gospel trom a state of religious outlawry ; while 
the Brahmun Juggumohun Chowdhuree, already mentioned, it has been 
alleged to me, was first induced to profess Christianity by an attachment 
to a Christian female. 

~ Tt is not unworthy of mention in connexion with this subject, that, 
since I embraced Unitarianism, nine or ten of the Native converts have 
visited me at different times, either individually, or in companies of two, 

three, or four. They had received the idea, that I was not a Unitarian 

Christian, but a Unitarian Hindoo; and they gave me to understand, 

some with more plainness than others, that if | would support them and 

permit them to use my name, they would preach with all their might 

against the other Missionaries. 1, of course, gave them no encou- 

ragement, and when they found. that my purpose was fixed, they dis- 

continued their visits. 1 entertain no doubt, that, if they had re- 

ceived any encouragement, several others would have followed their ex- 

ample; and I was assured by those who called upon me that this would 

be the case. 

““T have also learned from Rammohun Roy, that, since the com- 
mencement of his religious controversy with the Nerampore Missionaries, 
several of the Native converts have, in like manner, called upon him at 
different times: and conceiving that his publications were directed not 
against the corruptions of Christianity, but against Christianity itself, 
offered their services to preach against it in places of worship to be 
erected at his expense, opposite to those already employed by the Mis- 
sionaries for the propagation of their sentiments. He, of course, re- 
jected their proposal, and retained only one of them in his employ, viz. 
Gunganarayun Punda, whose sobriety of deportment appeared to recom- 
mend him ; but upon this express condition, that, while he should enjoy 
perfect liberty to profess whatever religion he might think fit to adopt, he 

would not in any way oppose the labours of the Missionaries, 

“ Of those learned and respectable Natives with whom I am acquaint- 
ed, who think well of Christianity without professing it, there is not one 
who admits the Native converts to have been actuated by good motives. 
It may be considered, on the one hand, that their judgment is somewhat 
prejudiced ; but, on the other hand, there can be no doubt that they pos- 
sess far more favourable opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
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obliquities of the Native character, than any that a European can 
enjoy.” 

The sixth question is, “‘ Of what denomination of Christians have the 
Missionaries been most successful ?”” Rammohun Roy replies, ‘* To the 
best of my belief, no. denomination of Christians has had any real success 
in bringing Natives of India over to the Christian faith.” Mr. Adam 
gives the following, as the result of such information as he has been able 
to collect :— 

‘‘ T am inclined to think, that, notwithstanding the paralyzing influence 
of the changes that have taken place in European Catholic countries 
since the period of the French Revolution, they are doing more, in a 
quiet and unostentatious way, than I have observed Protestants in India, 
on some occasions, willing to admit. Of the Protestant orthodox sects, 
the Baptists have been the most successful ; next to them, the Episcopa- 
lians ; and lastly, the Independents or Congregationalists. When the 
comparison is made between Trinitarians and Unitarians, the former have 
an overwhelming superiority, if merely the number of the converts is 
considered ; but if regard is had to the dispositions of the educated Na- 
tives in general, and to the respectability, wealth, and learning of those 
who openly encourage Unitarian Christianity without professing it, then 
the latter have a decided advantage ; an advantage which will appear so 
much greater, when it is considered that there never has been more than 
one Unitarian Minister in Bengal, that it is litte more than two years 
since he embraced Unitarianism, and that during that period he has had 
to struggle with difficulties which have almost entirely prevented him 
from letting his voice be heard, or his principles known.” 

But in regard to the Roman Catholics, who are here supposed to have 
been the most successful, if we take the evidence of their own Mission- 
ary, the Abbé Dubois, we find that thirty years’ labours in India haye 
left upon his mind the strongest conviction, that ‘‘ no progress has been 
made, nay, that nothing can be done tn the present circumstances of 
that country. He contends, that the task is quite hopeless; that the 
number of Christians in India is rapidly declining, although some 
few proselytes may occasionally be made, where it is common for men to 
fluctuate from one faith to another, according to their temporary interest 
or convenience. He appeals to the Lutheran Mission, to say, whether, 
after a trial of so many years, the small number of its followers, instead 
of increasing, is not rather dwindling away. He cites the testimony of 
the Moravian brethren, not having made a single convert during the long 
period of seventy years; and mentions the decay of the Nestorian Church 
from 200,000 souls, to less than an eighth of this number, which he de- 
clares to be still daily diminishing. 

Without falling into the desponding views of the Reverend Abbé, we 
must yield to the irresistible evidence before us, that the efforts hitherto 
made to diffuse Christianity in India have totally failed. And we 
think it our duty to impress this fact upon the minds of the Chris- 
tian public, that it may no longer rest satisfied with exerting only 
such means as have been hitherto employed. Those who regard, with 
any real concern, the spectacle of nearly one hundred millions of human 
beings, within the influence of British sway, left in almost total mental 
darkness, cannot surely be satisfied with the conversion of 300 (taking 
the utmost computation) in thirty years! By a process so mournfully 
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slow, even were there any security for its continuance, ten millions of years 
would be consumed before the light of the Gospel penetrated throughout 
these regions! Surely no sincere Christian, who really feels a desire to 
extend the benefits of his faith to his fellow-creatures, will find his con- 
science acquit him of gross neglect of duty, if he omit to strain every 
nerve, that the means which are within our power may be employed to 
rescue these myriads of British subjects from the fetters of a dark and 
degrading superstition? But this can only be done, as we shall show 
presently, by means which the East India Company will not sufier to 
operate. It remains to be seen how long the pious rulers of a Christian 
nation will, for the sake of courting the favour of a body of merchants, 
consent to the continued degradation of so large a portion of the human 
race, 

From past experience, and all we know of mankind, it is clear to de- 
monstration that education alone generally diffused throughout India can 
effect the great object we have in view. Because this alone can 
break down and destroy the stupendous mass of superstition which de- 
presses and degrades the Indian mind. ‘Till this be done, it is vain to 
think of introducing the Gospel with any prospect of success. Till the 
rank weeds of ignorance and prejudice, which overspread the land, are 
rooted up, and the soil prepared for the ** good seed,” would it not (as in 
the Scripture parable of the sower) fall on stoney ground, or among 
thorns, and be speedily choked up and withered away? This obvious con- 
clusion is supported by the most incontrovertible facts. The great obsta- 
cle to the reception of Christianity by the Natives of India, appears 
from the statements before us to be their profound veneration for their 
present system of faith, which has been growing up for an immense 
period of time, till it has acquired a hold over their minds such as the 
history of the world does not furnish any other example of. ‘“ When a 
Hindoo (says Mr. Adam) is informed that the founder of Christianity 
lived and died only eighteen hundred years ago, his mind not only dwells 
in contrast on the unquestionably greater antiquity of his own religion 
and people, but upon those unfathomable depths of past ages, mocking 
all calculation, to which they lay claim. They believe in a series of re- 
puted divine revelations, made to them in preference to all other nations, 
contained in numerous records that are still extant, written in a language 
esteemed peculiarly sacred, and, in short, stamped in their opinion with 
every character of veneration.” As if to adapt itself to the taste and capa- 
cities of every order of men, this religion assumes 2 purer form for the 
learned in their sacred Vedas, which contain the most lofty conceptions of 
the Universal Spirit, and are wrapt in the profoundest metaphysical spe- 
culations. The grosser apprehensions of the multitude are attracted by 
an immense apparatus of idolatrous worship, highly complicated in its 
character, appealing to the strongest natural propensities of man; inti- 
mately blending with all the relations and duties of the present life, and 
with all the hopes and fears of a future; ‘ thus arraying in its defence 
(says Mr. Adam) every prejudice and passion that either dignifies or 
degrades human nature.” 

Such is a brief outline of the system which it is wished to supplant by 
Christianity. And how have the Missionaries set about it? In the same 
manner as if they were attempting to convert the South Sea Islanders, or 
any barbarous people, ‘These, as the thirsty desert drinks up the pass- 
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ing shower, having few ideas of their own, are ready to iinbibé those of 
any civilized race which happens to come among them, ‘Their imagina- 
tion is suddenly dazzled with a depth of knowledge far beyond their rude 
conception ; their uncultivated understandings are overpowered by the 
superior reasoning faculties of their teachers, to whom they consequently 
yield an easy assent. With the same expectations our Missionaries 
seem to approach the shores of India. ‘* But (as is with great justice 
observed in a note) they find prejudice and superstition where, in the 
simplicity of their understanding and knowledge of human nature, they 

expected to find a table rasée ready to receive the doctrines of Christianity 
laid down by them as self-evident truths, which only required to be known 

to be at once adopted.” From this ignorant notion seems to have sprung 
the hope, that by addressing tumultuous crowds as they passed along the 

streets, they might beckon them over to a new faith, and that simply put- 

ting a Bible into a man's hand would make him a Christian, Were this 
possible, the faith so adopted would not supersede, but be only superadded 

to, their existing superstitions; in like manner as some of the ancient 

Pagans were willing to admit Jesus into the number of their gods. Could 

the Natives of India be converted to a belief in the Christian system 

without having their minds previously improved by education, ‘* your 

Christians (as the Abbé Dubois says) would continue to live the slaves 

of their Antichristian prejudices and customs.’ Mr. Adam seems un- 

consciously to bear testimony to the same fact (p. 87), in admitting that 

the only good the Missionaries have done is in so tar as they have promoted 

general knowledge by education; whereas their direct attempts at con- 

version have only done mischief, and tended to bring Christianity itself 
into disrepute. 

No hope, therefore, exists until this huge temple of darkness, which 
shuts out the rays of the Gospel from the people of India, be demo- 
lished; and this can only be done by the same instrument, viz. Rea- 
son, which, by dispelling the Pagan mythology, prepared the way at first 
for the dawn of Christianity. Indeed no one will assert, that in those 
early ages it had any obstacles to struggle with to be compared with the 
rank superstition of the Hindoos. What presumption is it, then, to expect 
that this should give way to the puny efforts of a few scattered labourers ; 
some of them ill qualified for the task, and others more intent on earning 
the means of subsistence! They are allowed to have done good indirectly 
by promoting to some degree the diffusion of education, but nothing con- 
siderable can be done for the cultivation of the Native mind, unless by 
means of a large number of persons spread over every part of the country 
capable of imparting the blessings of real knowledge. But this implies 
Colonization ; and that the East India Company sets its face against. The 
British Government has, indeed, decreed, by the 53d Geo. III. c. 155, s. 33, 
that it is the duty of this country to promote the interest and happiness of the 
Native inhabitants of the British dominions in India, and such measures 
ought to be adopted as may lead to the introduction among them of useful 
knowledge, and of religious and moral improvement.” But the Proprietors 
of India Stock have deemed it proper (in July 1824) to vote this out of the 
statute-book, which, indeed, it might as weil be, as remain there a dead 
letter. And Lord Amherst, their worthy representative in India, has just 
expelled from that country an individual whom a number of Natives peti- 
tioned the Government to suffer to assist in fulfilling the declared wishes 
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of the British Legislature. Besides which, we constantly hear of new in- 
stances of persons being driven away in the same manner, although con- 
victed of no offence, merely because they are natives of this enlightened 
and Christian country ; it being the fixed resolution of the commercial 
Princes of Leadenhall-street to shut out their sixty millions of subjects 
from the means of knowledge and improvement. Until this state of things 
be changed, it is our solemn conviction, that Christianity can make no pru- 
gress whatever in India, but must continue to be, what it has become under 
the Company’s abominable system, a badge of shame and degradation 
among the nations of the East! Under this system respectable men 
have learnt to shrink from the name of Christian as from a foul contami- 
nation, and view with scorn and contempt those among their country- 
men who profess the “ religion of the Firinghee ;” the faith of their 
foreign rulers, whom they believe to be without faith as without principle. 
We repeat, that those who have the least pretension to piety and justice 
cannot suffer this state of things to continue without burdening their con- 
sciences with the crime of contributing to the misery of hundreds of 
millions of their fellow-creatures. 

We shall only add two opinions on this subject : the first delivered in 
1813, by the Rev. H. Dealtry, a member of the Church of England, 
formerly quoted in this work, but well worthy of repetition :— 

“It has been urged as a reproach to Christianity, (in India,) that its 
converts are chiefly of the lowest condition; but the establishment of 
schools for the promotion of English literature would soon do away even 
the excuse of this disingenuous and unfriendly charge. There is no 
doubt that children of the highest castes would be glad to attend them ; 
and can it be believed, that their familiarity with the English language 
and with European literature would leave their minds in the fetters of 
superstition, and in the darkness of heathenism? It is by the confine- 
ment of the intellect that idolatry maintains its sway. If we open to 
them our fields of science—if we lead them to our schools of phi- 
losophy—if we travel with them in our variegated walks of morals and 
of taste, they will in due time find their way to our temples. The in- 
fluence of the Christian religion on the higher classes will be felt through 
all the inferior classes of the population. The circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, and the labours of the Missionaries, will come powerfully in aid of 
this general improvement, and superstition will be effectually assailed in 
all her strongholds.” 

We know that the Natives, of all classes, are eager to obtain Euro- 


. pean learning; and see, with sorrow and despair, their despotic rulers 


banishing from the country those who would instruct them. They im- 
plore of the British Government to allow them to enjoy the means of 
generally diffusing knowledge, but they implore in vain; and English- 
men, who boast of ranking the highest among liberal and enlightened 
nations, have the shame of seeing their fellow-subjects appealing to the 
philanthropy of other nations, and indulging a hope that the people of 
America will furnish them with those means of instruction which Eng- 
land illiberally denies them! We shall conclude by quoting this passage 
of Rammohun Roy's letter to Professor Ware of the United States :— 

‘‘ Every one who interests himself in behalf of his fellow-creatures 
would confidently anticipate the approaching triumph of true religion, 
should philanthropy induce you and your friends to send to Bengal as 























many serious and able teachers of European learning and science, and 
Christian morality, unmingled with religious doctrines, as your circum- 
stances may admit to spread knowledge gratuitously among the Native 


Lines toa Distant Friend. 


community.” —He adds in a subsequent page :— 


English learning.” 





Camberwell. 





Oriental Herald, Vol. 


“ The desire of educating children in the English language, and in the 
English arts, is found even in the lowest classes of the community ; and 
I may be fully justified in saying, that two-thirds of the Native popula- 
tion would be exceedingly glad to see their children educated in 





LINES TO A DISTANT FRIEND. 


Lapy, long years have gone 
Since rose our last farewell, 

Yet oft thy voice’s tone, 

Beloved in youth so well, 

Steals o’er my soul’s repining 
When hopes are most declining. 


Thine eye’s benignant gaze 
Hath still resistless power, 
Whene’er its love-lit rays 
Glow bright in fancy’s hour : 
Celestial spells revealing 

To calm each ruder feeling. 


Tn life’s young morning bright 

I loved its beam to hail, 

And sought its holy light 

When other charms would fail :— 
’Twould heighten transient gladness, 
And soothe my settled sadness ! 


And e’en when dark despair 

Nor sought, nor hop’d relief, 

Thy fond maternal care 

Would share and soothe my grief,— 
Thy kind though mournful smiling 
The troubled heart beguiling. 


I wander far from thee, 

Yet do not think the less 

Of all thy cares for me 

And gentle tenderness ;— 
And, oh! though oceans sever, 
I'll bless and love thee ever ! 


And while ’neath other skies 
Through dreary paths I stray, 
Thine image still shall rise 

To cheer my lonely way ; 

And dreams of joy departed 

Shall soothe the mournful-hearted. 


D. L. Ricuarpson. 
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SHERIDAN’S SONGS OF GREECE.! 


Two things almost immediately occur to the reader of these Songs of 
Greece: their extreme rudeness and imperfection as poems, and the 
daring spirit of independence which pervades them. They are rough 
mountain lays, unembellished by splendid imagery or deep thought; but 
their whole texture is fraught with sentiment, and they awaken, in a very 
powerful manner, the emotion and enthusiasm of the reader. It is im- 
possible for any one who has ever turned with an eye of veneration on 
ancient Greece, or who has imbibed the spirit of her institutions, ever to 
look with indifference on her present state, She is now endeavouring to 
regain her place among the nations. The world begins once more to look 
with anxiety towards the Egean; and every thing which promises to 
afford assistance to such as would estimate exactly the chances in favour 
of Grecian freedom, is viewed with increasing interest by all liberal men. 
These Songs are chiefly valuable in this point of view, as they show the 
sort of energy which still forms a part of the Greek character, This 
peculiar energy should, we think, be taken into account by all those who 
speculate upon the form of government which it would be proper for the 
~ Greeks to adopt on the present occasion. It appears to be an element of 
republicanism ; and, indeed, a republic, formed upon the enlightened 
ideas of the present age, is the only government that could possibly raise 
the Greeks to any thing like their former greatness. The world has 
already had, one should think, enough of despotism in all its forms ; it 
now seems high time that men should try what freedom can do for their 
happiness. The representative federal republicanism of the United States 
is the noblest effort that has yet been made for the happiness of the many ; 
and, although by no means as perfect as it might be, there is reason to 
suppose it would confer infinite advantages on Greece, if adopted and 
properly upheld in that country. For monarchy the Greeks never were 
fitted : it can only suit a people of placid good sense, who have little of 
the enthusiasm of liberty in their souls; but is not, by any means, calcu- 
lated for so impetuous a people as the Greeks. ‘The advantages and 
disadvantages of monarchy are pretty well understood now; and we see 
that no nation which has it in its power to choose in peace, ever makes 
choice of it. What the Greeks will do, we pretend not to decide ; that, 
whatever they do, they ought not to choose a monarchical government, 
we are thoroughly convinced. Their progress in civilization will depend 
very much upon their choice in this matter: as republicans, they would 
make greater advances in one generation than under a monarchy in 
centuries. Rapid development of the mental faculties and moral ener- 
gies of a people is not one of the excellencies of monarchy. 

But we must confine ourselves at present to what more immediately 
concerns the Songs of Greece. The collection before us is, properly 
speaking, divided into four parts :—Songs of the Klephtai—Historical 
Ballads—Romantic Ballads—and Dithyrambics to Liberty; although 
the translator has whimsically designated a portion of them historical, 





1The Songs of Greece, translated from the Romaic Text, edited by M. C. Fauriel, 
with Additions. Translated into English Verse, by Charles Brinsley Sheridan. 
$vo. London, 1825, 
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and another portion ideal. It is not, however,of much consequence how 
they are divided ; the Songs themselves are highly valuable, as furnishing 
a faithful picture of a people singularly interesting. They open a view 
into their domestic habits, and by repeated details of particular cases of 
oppression, afford a much more moving picture of their national misery 
than could be drawn by the most powerful eloquence. To the name of 
poetry, a great many pieces of the collection have very little pretension, 
even of that portion which the translator pre-eminently styles zdeal ; 
they are homely, inartificial descriptions of feelings, sometimes natural, 
sometimes not. The only sentimeats which appear to kindle the poetical 
flame in the bosoms of the modern Greeks, are grief and the thirst of 
vengeance. Inspired by these, their bards do give birth occasionally to 
bold figures. But, upon the whole, their muse is a very matter-of-fact 
personage, who talks of balls and cartridges like a serjeant of dragoons. 
The “translator” appears to think there is something very meritorious in 
this peculiarity, for thus he records his notions of the comparative merits 
of English poetical language and the metrical phraseology of the ‘‘ Grecian 
goatherds : ” 

** T love Manuel for the animated simplicity with which he tells his 
story ‘ right a-head,’ without prosing about it.”—“‘ | have taken great 
care not to spoil with our poetical gammon the plain talk of a goatherd, 
whose literary life was passed on the mountains; with a towering rock 
for the professional ‘ garret in Grub-street,’ blue skies instead of blue 
parties, and Ida’s thymy expanse, in lieu of drugget knee-deep with 
insubordinate papers ; in total ignorance of all revises, in utter fearless- 
ness of all Reviews. Happy dog!” 

Mr. Sheridan. is the son of a wit, but he ought to be aware that the 
qualities of the mind are not hereditary. He evidently intended to be 
witty in the above passage, which forms part of a note to an interesting 
Ballad ; but we own it is not in our power to discover the wit of it. We 
mention this, because the same intention is displayed throughout the 
greater portion of his Preface, and in almost all the Notes. Old law- 
terms, too, are sprinkled about on all sides, rendering unintelligible 
accounts which might otherwise have been of some service: “ The de- 
fenders of Ireland have indeed of late illustrated her national bulls ; but 
though the life-interest of oppression may appear secured for the present, 
the entail is cut off!” with abundance of other cant phrases, to under- 
stand which, requires a peculiar course of reading. His aversion to our 
** poetical jargon” induced him, we fancy, to make wads rhyme with 
sheep, in the following lines : 

And drive the vainly-struggling Turks 
Within their castle’s wa/ls ; 
Grecians ! advance, like famished wolves! 
Your foes will fly like sheep! 
Historical Ballads, p. 100. 


It is probable he meant to have written “ castle’s keep,” and, perhaps, 
actually wrote it so; but having, as the reader will have perceived by a 
passage quoted above, an unfortunate aversion to revises, suffered the 
printer’s error to pass for his own. 

With all this petulance and carelessness, however, there is consider- 
able merit in his translations. The Songs of the Klephtai, which form 
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the first portion of the first division of the Work, are, we think, the most 
interesting of all. They are composed with more energy, and breathe 
heroic sentiments of valour. The Klephtai themselves are thus described 
in the Preface : 

“‘ The Klephts were hardy to a degree scarcely credible to more effemi- 
nate nations. They had no fixed encampment, wandering in summer 
among the higher, in winter, over the lower mountainous regions; but 
they always had a spot for rendezvous and occasional sojourn, called 
Limeri, situated near the Armatolik, from which they had been driven. 
Their forms, majestic with conscious valour, or gaunt with hunger, hover- 
ing by moonlight around their former possessions, must have appeared 
like spectres haunting the scene of all that was dear to them in life. 
When not engaged in an expedition, their chief resource for amusement 
was found in martial games, and particularly in firing at a mark. Constant 
practice in this led to a surprising degree of skill. By daylight they 
could strike an egg, or even send a ball through a ring of nearly the 
same diameter, at a distance of 200 paces; and inthe most pitchy dark- 
ness, they could hit an enemy, directed only by the flash of his musket, 
which they appropriately called returning his fire." —“A band of 
Klephts have been known to combat, during three days and nights, with- 
out either eating, drinking, or sleeping.” —‘‘ Pain found their courage as 
untameable as thirst and hunger; although every Klepht taken alive was 
inevitably subjected, before the relief of death, to the most dreadful and 
protracted tortures.”"—Preface, p. 25, &c. 

They were ‘either Greeks, who originally never submitted to the 
Turkish yoke, but sacrificing the possession of more fertile lands to the 
love of liberty, established their home and country in the wild and ex- 
tensive mountain-tracts of Epirus and Acarnania, and from thence kept 
up a desultory, but still renewed warfare, against the usurpers of their 
possessions ; or they were Armatoloi, subsequently pillaged and outraged 
into rebellion. These (Armatoloi) composed a Greek militia, allowed by 
the Turks, on their first conquest of Thessaly and Acarnania, to arm and 
associate for the common security, but whom oppression frequently drove 
to the mountains, where they joined the original Dissidents, and where 
they either led a life of hardship and independence, or made terms, and 
returned to the plains, when they were called Kaepraé jyepu, or ‘ reclaimed 
Klephtai,’ as the unsubmitting Klephtai were termed aypio, ‘ wild ;’ an 
appellation which well accorded with the Turkish method of hunting 
them down in their retreats like beasts of prey.”’2 

The first Song in the collection, entitled ‘ Kreestos Milioni,’ is a good 
specimen of the nature of these rude lays, of which it is said to be the 
most ancient. The hero of it flourished in the seventeenth century ; and 
it is interesting, as the translator observes, from its carrying back the 
warfare of the Greek mountaineers against the Turks, at least 130 years : 


From Arta’s outraged battlements 
Bold Kreestos bore away 

Two Agas and the Cadi’s self, 
As Eagles seize their prey. 





* Notice to the first class of Songs, p. 2. 
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The Mousselim tore his robes and beard, 
With grief and wounded pride :— 

“ Mouktar and Mavromati, fly!” 
The furious Moslem cried. 


“ The Sultan sends his own Firmaun, 
“ This daring Greek must bleed,— 

“ Slaughter the wretch, and power and gold 
“ Await the loyal deed!” 


But Mouktar order’d Solimaun, 
Whom Kreestos cherished best, 
To seek in love that dreaded Klepht, 

Then—pierce his generous breast. 


At Armyros they met and drank, 
Like friends, the live-long night, 

Till morning o’er the Homicide 
Shed startling beams of light ; 


The Moslem, when they parted, cried, 
With tenderness and shame, 

* Kreestos! it was to bring the Turks 
“ Thy sever'd head I came.” 


Then back, an equal space of turf, 
These hostile friends retired, 

Both raised at once their long Touphasks ; 
Both slowly aim’d and fired : 


Too justly sped from either tube, 
Forth flew the deadly shot,— 

And both the fierce but faithful friends 
Lay weltering on the spot! 


The next Song which we shall extract is called ‘The Tomb of the 
Klepht.’ It breathes more of the real Greek spirit than any other piece 
in the volume ; and the concluding lines would not have done discredit 
to the pen of Bion or Moschus : 


The sun had reign’d, but sunk in darkness fast, 

Like Life in Death, when Demos spoke his last:— 

* Leave me awhile, my children !—hence and bring 
“ Our draught for evening from the chrystal spring ; 
“ Sit near, my brother’s son! receive and wear 

My arms—henceforth thou art the Chieftain here.— 
“Companions! let my now neglected sword 

“ Cut boughs, once more, to rest its weary lord! 

“ Call me a priest—to whom I may confess 

My earthly errors—would the list were less! 

* Yet long a Klepht ! an Armatole still longer, 

“ IT slew but tyrants,—now the foe is stronger :— 

“ Tis Dearu!—erect my tomb—but broad and high! 
“ That when I hear the Moslems’ hattle-cry, 

“ IT may have space to raise my mould’ring corse : 

‘ Appal with death, yet strike with living force! 

And leave a window—let the swallows bring 

“ My earliest tidings of returning Spring, 

« And nightingales in May come nestling there and sing $” 
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No. XII, called the ‘ Lesson of Nannos; or, the Klephtic School,’ as 
highly descriptive of the manners of these Mountaineers, is worth ex- 
tracting : 


Nannos has sought the mountain peaks, 
And counts, ’mid snow and mist, 

His Klephtic school, who all attend 
Their youthful master’s list. 


They come, they crowd, till round the chief, 
Three thousand sabres gleam, 

Whom thus he taught, a rock his desk, 
A plundering raid his theme :— 


“ T want not Klephts who slaughter sheep, 
“ Nor Klephts who capture kids ; ' 

* Your blades must slash, your guns must aim, 
“ Where’er your master bids ; 


“ A three days’ march must now be made 
“ Within one wintry night, 

“ And then we seize that lady’s bower 
“ With plate and silver bright ; 


«“ And when we come, her words will be, 
“ For women love the bold : 

“ « Nannos, and all his gallant band, 
“¢ Are welcome to my gold!’ 


“ And gold, and plate, and sparkling gems, 
“* My Klephts shall fairly share, 

“ The very boys shall get their part, 
* But I will have the fair.” 


As is alao No. XIV.—‘ Inscription on the Sabre of Kontoghianni :’ 


Let him, who courts not kings, but death ; 
Who loves the Free, and leads the Brave ; 
Whose only life is honour’s breath ; 
Possess in trust this Grecian glaive. 


In No. XXV., entitled ‘Skyllodemos,’ there is considerable poetical 
merit. It is a fine picture of the truly noble manner in which these hardy 
outlaws behaved to their female captives. Before we extract the Song, 
we will copy the translator’s account of the hero of it: ‘* Spiros Skyllo- 
demos, of an ancient family of Armatoloi in Acarnania, fell, in the year 
1806, into the hands of Ali Pasha, who threw him into a deep dungeon, 
where he lay for many months, chained and immersed in mud and 
water. By means of a long sash and a file, he one night escaped from 
his prison; but the gates being closed, it was impossible for him to leave 
the citadel before morning ; and then he was nearly hopeless of eluding 
discovery. Spiros, as his whole chance of escape, buried himself to the 
throat in that forest of reeds which fringes the lake of Yanina; endured 
in this situation, during three days and nights, the extremes of cold and 
hunger, then seized a boat, crossed the lake, and returned by the moun- 
tain-paths into Acarnania. He was afterwards pardoned by Ali, and 
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became Protopalikar to Odyssephs, then appointed by that Pasha to 
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x- es the command of Livadia.” 

Skyllodemos was feasting beneath a dark pine, 
And Irene sat near him to pour out his wine : 
“* Fill the cup, fair Irene, till morn light the skies, 
* Till the Pleiads retreat, and the day-star arise ; 
“ Then unransom’d return to thine own native land, 
“ Escorted by ten, the best ten of my band.” 
“ Though thy captive, proud Demos, I am not thy slave, 
“ My father is noble, my husband is brave.” 
As the day-light was breaking, two travellers past, 
Their beards were untrimm’d, and their looks were o’ercast : 
“¢ Health and peace be on Demos !”—“ On you be no less— 

: “ But how know ye ‘tis Demos whom thus ye address?” 
“ The brother of Demos has told us to greet him.” — 
“ My brother! ha! Travellers, where did ye meet him?” 
“In Yanina’s dark dungeon-depth did we meet, 
“ He had gyves on his hands, he had chains on his feet.” 
Skyllodemos wept fast, and burst wildly away— 
“ Where fly you, my brother! my chieftain! oh stay! 
“ Thy brother is here—eome and meet his embrace!” 
Then Demos look’d round, and he knew that loved face, 
And they both kiss’d with fondness the lips and the eyes, 
Till Demos, recover’d, impatiently cries : 
“ Sit near me, my brother, and tell me the while, 
“ How you baflled the Albanian’s hatred and guile.” 
“Tn the night I unshackled my hands, broke my chain, 
“ Burst the grating, leapt down on th’ inundated plain, 
“ Found a boat, cross’d the lake, and the night before last, 
“ Leaving Yanina far, breathed the free mountain blast.” 

Instead of extracting any more of these Songs in this place, we shall 
insert two or three of them, at the close of prose articles, in different parts 
of this Number, as our object is to excite as much interest as we can in 
favour of the Greeks, and to give such of our readers as may not see the 
Work itself, some conception of the popular poetry of modern Greece. 
With all the petulance of the Notes and Preface of the translator, we beg 
leave to recommend ‘ The Songs of Greece’ to our readers; for although 

they may not, as poems, deserve much study, yet as helps to the thorough 
; understanding of the Greek character, they are of the highest interest 


and value. 

















610 
ANALYSIS 


OF THE MATERIALS OF WHICH THE PRESEN’ COURT 
OF DIRECTORS 18 FORMED. 


To the Proprietors of East India Stock : 


Lapies aND GENTLEMEN,—In about nine years your Charter as a 
Company will expire, and you are, I take it for granted, too attentive 
observers of what is going forward in the world to imagine for a moment 
even that it will be renewed. 

It behoves you, therefore, in justice to your families, to inquire, ere it be 
too late, how the interest of your capital and debt is thereafter to be paid, 
and (if you have nerve enough for the task) to calculate what chance 
there is (if any at all) of one farthing even of the principal of either being 
Tepaid. 

These suggestions, and the inference they carry, may perhaps startle 
you, and dispose you to consider, whether it may not be as prudent to 
attend to the hints (however disagreeable) of even an anonymous cor- 
respondent, as to continue to give implicit credence to the pleasing state- 
ments and glowing representations of the smooth-tongued Gentlemen of 
Leadenhall Street. 

To save time, I will at once assume that, (not having taken leave of 
your senses,) you are disposed to inquire into the state and management 
of your affairs, and to ascertain whether the most is making for your be- 
nefit, of the many advantages which must inevitably cease, with the few 
remaining years of your monopoly. 

That a great deal is making of those advantages, I am willing to admit, 
but that it is for your benefit, I positively deny. I assert, and in the 
course of iny correspondence will prove, that the whole benefit Srising 
from the greatest mercantile monopoly in the world, is frittered away for 
the individual benefit of its twenty-four Directors. 

I will further show, that your interest, as stock-holders, is not in unison 
with that of the Directors, and that while you are amused with the 
shadow, they are possessing themselves of the substance. 

To awaken you at once to a conviction of this most important truth, 
and to a sense of the danger which threatens you, but from which your 
Directors are free, will perhaps be the surer way to arrest your atten- 
tion at the commencement of our acquaintance, as well as to secure it 
for its continuance. ‘To this object I will therefore at once proceed : 

It is of course known to you all, that your affairs as a Company are 
managed by twenty-four Directors, of which number six go out annually, 
and are replaced by as many others. It is equally well known that these 
Directors are elected by your good selves, and that great interest is made 
by contending parties to secure your votes. 

The Directors, so constituted, have no stipulated remuneration, save 
some 3001. a year to buy gingerbread; and having given themselves out 
to be men of independent, if not of large fortunes, are generally believed 
to be such. 

The surprise, therefore, (to those not in the’secret,) naturally is, what 
can induce such wealthy men to accept of, not to say, strive and struggle, 
bow and cringe, for situations of such great responsibility and Jabour, 
unless a desire for the immediate superintendence of their own riches, 
invested, no doubt, to the last sixpence in the Stock of the Company. 
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To this conclusion, you, their Electors, must have also come, before 
confiding to them so great a trust as the management of the Company’s 
affairs ; for it cannot (consistently with a proper respect for your powers 
of discrimination) be believed, that you saw any thing in the Gentlemen 
in question, to recommend them to your notice, beyond a most religious 
adherence to their own interest. Let us inquire, therefore, how far your 
ideas in that respect were well-founded, and whether these said Di- 
rectors be, as is supposed, sailing in the same boat with you. Of this we 
can judge fairly enough, by learning what account each has at stake in 
the gigantic concern over which he presides, of the exact prosperity of 
which, be it great or little, these said Directors must be allowed to have 
the best means of judging. If we should find that they are very large 
proprietors of Stock, we may naturally infer that they think well of the 
Company’s affairs, and that they recommend to you a like investment, 
not merely for the sake of the Vote which it might secure to them, but 
from a conviction of its real value and benefit to you. If, on the other 
hand, we find that they are possessed of no more, or little more, of the 
Company’s Stock than is absolutely necessary to qualify them for the 
Direction, we may fairly infer that they think but lightly of the security, 
and that having so small an interest in the good or bad success of the 
Company’s undertaking, they have other benefits to gain by submitting to 
the task of Directorship. 

To be qualified for a seat in the Direction, requires, you must know, 
the possession of 20002. Stock, without which no one can become a Can- 
didate. This 2000J. Stock, besides so qualifying, gives the possessor one 
Vote, and distinguishes his name in the Calendar thus 

The possessor of 3000/. Stock has 2 Votes, and is marked thes’ “e 

CU a: ce) FB eee Oe 

10,0002 . . . 4 '% or 

These are called Stars, and a man’s weight and importance at the India 

House on a day of ballot may be estimated accordingly. Well, now let 

us see what number of Stars, wat amount of Stock your present twenty- 

four Directors have, or, in other words, what interest they have at stake 

in a concern with many millions of capital, the arrangement of which 
they themselves have : 


Stars. Amount, Stars. Amonnt. 
Alexander 4 £10,000 Muspratt " 2,000 
Astell 2 3,000 Plowden by 2,000 
Bebb 4 10,000 Prescot 2 3,000 
Baillie 2 3,000 Parry 3 6,000 
Bosanquet $ 2,000 Lindsay © 2,000 
Campbell 2 3,000 Robinson ° 2,000 
Clarke 2 3,000 Raikes 2 3,000 
Daniel * 2,009 Ravenshaw ° 2,000 
Edmonstone bef 2,000 Smith 3 6,000 
Elphinstone 2 3,000 Toone 2 3,000 
Huddlestone 2 3,000 = =Thornhill bad 2,000 
Loch ° 2,000 Wigram 2 3,000 
Marjoribanks ° 2,000 Pattison * 2,000 
Morris 2 3,000 ——— -_——— 
Mastermann 2 3,000 30 Directors ! £3,200 wr £96,000 
Mills e 2,000 52 Votes lia 
Money be 2,000 





1 Of this number, six go out by rotation every year, leaving twenty-four acting 
Directors, 
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Here, we find that these thirty Directors, these thirty rich Mer- 
chants, Bankers, retired Nabobs, &c. &c. who have money here, there, 
and everywhere, invested at much lower rates of interest than the 
Company pays, hold of its Stock but 96,000/., or equal, upon an average, 
to no more than 3,200/. a piece. In fact, that they think so ill of the 
affairs of the Company, of which they are managers, and in which they 
have recommended, nay, urged you to become partners, that they have 
trusted no more of their superfluous wealth in them than is absolutely ne- 
cessary (or almost so) to qualify them to partake of the loaves and fishes 
of the Direction. We are even justified in concluding that, but for such 
absolute necessity, many of these Gentlemen would hold none at all ; for 
of the thirty, no fewer than fourteen hold not a farthing’s worth more than 
they can help, although the possession of another 1000/. Stock would give 
them another vote, and their names to the public in their own Red Book 
with more respectability. 


The Stock they actually have, is not more than the acquisition of the 
gingerbread-money would render an object for them to hold ;—for a 
2000/. stock, three hundred a year is no bad dividend, in addition to 
what the Company pays as interest. 


- You must now clearly see, that you were wrong in supposing that the 
prevailing anxiety to get into the Direction, arises from the general ex- 
tent of wealth and interest which Candidates have in the affairs of the 
Company, and you will therefore naturally conclude that some other in- 
ducement is the cause. That inducement I need not say is Parron- 
AGB, and Patronage the mest enormous and valuable which exists in the 
world : Patronage equal to many, and superior even to some, enjoyed by 
crowned heads, and such as might, under any constitution save that of 
England, be viewed with suspicion and dread. 


The nature and extent of this Patronage, and the baneful effects it has 
had, and must have, so long as allowed to exist, on your interest, will be 
the subject of my next letter; and I will thereafter proceed to show how 
much more adviseable it would be for you, as Proprietors, to do away 
with altogether, as far as may be, or to convert to your own benefit, as a 
Company, such Patronage, than to allow it to exist, not merely for the ex- 
clusive benefit of thirty individuals, but as a powerful inducement to the 
sacrifice of your interest, to which it must inevitably lead, and with which 
it is wholly incompatible. I may perhaps be told that you, the Proprietors, 
are aware of all this,and that if you see fit to sacrifice your interests for 
the benefit of your friends, the Directors, you have a right to do so, with- 
out being found fault with; and so may! too, provided, however, it be 
always clearly and distinctly understood, that at the expiration of the 
Charter, when the Bubble bursts, as it must do, no appeal is to he made 
in your behalf to the generosity of the British nation. ‘ 
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MR. CROPPER’S PLAN FOR THE RELIEF OF IRELAND, AND 
THE COLONIZATION OF INDIA, 


It is impossible not to lament that so Httle has been done, during the long period 
we have been in possession of India, to improve her condition, and raise her to 
the same rank in the scale of civilization with ourselves. If there were any rea- 
son in nature, why she should not be brought to rival Europe in wealth and pros- 
perity ; why she should not possess great and opulent towns, goud roads, and 
extended canals; why she shoyld not abound with beautiful seats, large parks, 
and delightful pleasure grounds ; why agriculture, manufactures, and navigation 
should not be advanced to the same degree of perfection; and why the same 
science and intelligence should not be made to subsist; all inquiry into the mea- 
sures that are necessary to produce such a result would be utterly idle: but if it 
be true that nature has been more bountiful to India than to Europe, and that a 
higher state cf prosperity ought, therefore, according to her laws, to prevail here, 
no inquiry can be productive of more good, than that which will point out by 
what process such a prosperity is to be brought about.--/Vheatley’s Letter to Mr. 
Wynn, on the Colonization of India." 


Tere are few men who have given stronger proofs of active benevo- 
lence and philanthrophy, than the excellent and amiable individual, 
whose name is associated with the subject of our present article. Mr. 
Cropper has been for many years at the head of one of the largest and 
most respectable of the mercantile establishments of Liverpool: his 
wealth and influence there, might have been sufficient to content any 
ordinary ambition ; but he is of that peculiar class of Christians, who say 
less and do more than most others of their contemporaries ; and who add 
to a sincere and ardent desire to benefit the condition of their fellow-men, 
an unwearied activity in the practice of doing good. We have persons 
enough in England, who ta/& of the necessity of something being done 
to improve the condition of the lower orders. Even the King himself is 
not above delivering an opinion, and expressing « wish on this subject ; 
but he contents himself with that, and leaves to others the task of carry- 
ing his wishes into effect. The noblemen and gentlemen who form his 
Court and Parliament, are not backward to follow so illustrious an exam- 
ple. That their imitation may be perfect, they also content themselves 
with talking on the subject; and are much too well-bred and respectful 
to offend their supreme head, by suffering their zeal to outrun their dis- 
cretion, and doing any thing which could be construed into a wish or in- 
teution to go beyond the example set them hy their royal master. The 
influence of all this is not, however, confined to the courtly and the sena- 
torial circles ; it extends itself through every class of society below them. 
The Judges on the bench will lecture by the hour, on the vice and misery 
of the lower orders; but not one among them will abate the smallest 
portion of his wealth, or devote the smallest portion of his time to any 
other aid, than that of talking of the necessity of some plan for relief, 
The bishops, priests, and deacons of all our great cathedrals, will preach 
with great apparent sincerity on the example of their divine Master, 
who bade his followers sell all that they had and give to the poor, and 
who not only taught his hearers good precepts, but went about doing good ; 





} See Oriental Herald, Vol. I. p, 278. 
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yet not one of them resigns his “ tithe, mint and rue,” or gives any thing, 
but empty words, to promote the object of his pretended desire. Nay, 
more : when some few (alas! how few!) of the more unpretending mem- 
bers of the community, who are neither of the nobility, the gentry, or 
the sacred and learned professions, step forth from their humble retire- 
ment to obey the maxim of Him who spake the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, and said to those who heard him, ‘‘ Go thou and do likewise :” 
the very men who place themselves in hostile array against all such in- 
novations as might improve the condition of the ‘‘ lower orders,” are those 
from whom (as they are blessed with more of this world’s gifts than other 
men,) the most powerful assistance might at first sight be expected. But 
the world, with all its vice and misery, is growing wiser, though slowly 
enough we admit; and the many are now convinced, that the few who 
are born to the possession of all the rank, the wealth, and the power, 
that can be enjoyed by hereditary descent, cannot possibly have the 
same motives to virtuous action, which impels those who have to win 
for themselves—the consideration and esteem of their fellow-creatures. 
They do not now, so much as heretofore at least, put their whole trust 
in princes ; and it is well for them that they do not, since they are not 
now so frequently deceived. 

Mr. Cropper, like the benevolent Howard, of revered and honoured 
memory, is of altogether a different class from those whom we have been 
describing. He is meek in spirit—humble in speech—a man of few 
words, and still fewer pretensions. But he is undaunted in his energies— 
magnificent in his conceptions ;—and if his philosophic and benevolent 
views were carried into effect, his name, now honoured chiefly for the pri- 
vate virtues that adorn it, would tower above those of most living indivi- 
duals, as associated with more vast and important changes in the physical 
condition of man, than have ever yet been effected within one generation 
upon the face of the globe. _ It may, perhaps, be assumed as a general 
rule, that in proportion to the magnitude of their design, the extent of 
the countries over which they are to extend, and the importance of 
the results to be effected by them, all great schemes for the improvement 
of mankind will be difficult in their accomplishment. Mr. Cropper’s 
plan is, however, a happy exception to this general rule; and being to 
be formed out of the materials now actually existing, without calling 
new powers, new commodities, or new agents into being, it requires but 
a repeal of an absurd and mischievous law, to lay the foundation of more 
wealth and more happiness than would be necessary to satisfy the mind 
of the most sanguine speculator on the progressive improvement of the 
condition of his species ; and it is a subject of the highest praise to the 
author of this scheme, that he has not contented himself with merely 
writing on the subjects of which he treats, but has made himself practi- 
cally acquainted with the actual condition of the several classes of peo- 
ple whom it is the object of his labours to benefit. He is of the class of 
the Howards, the Benthams, and the Owens,—men who have not only 
had “ the greatest happiness of the greatest number” always at heart, but 
whe have directed their especial attention to the best modes of relieving 
the miseries of the many, whose feet have trodden many a mile in the pro- 
secution of their benevolent intentions, and whose hands have ever been 
as open to give, as their tongues to recommend, the contributions neces- 
sary for carrying the great objects of their wishes into effect. 
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Mr. Cropper’s earliest labours were directed to the consideration of 
African Slavery. In an admirable paper, (which we hope to be able some 
day to reprint,) he demonstrated the ‘‘ Impol:cy of Slavery” as a mere 
question of pecuniary consideration, in the most forcible and unanswer- 
able manner; and showed, that instead of the continued existence of 
this curse of mankind being a benefit even to those who lived by the 
inhuman traffic, it was the chief cause of the deterioration of their 
own property, besides burthening the nation with an enormous tax 
to support what every heart must, before it be corrupted by familiarity 
with its horrors, detest and abhor. His attention was next directed 
to the consideration of the state of our East Indian possessions, from 
which he soon perceived the means might be brought, which should, 
in the course of a few years, put an end to Slavery at once and for 
ever. The absurd and monstrous monopoly of the East India Company was 
the only obstacle to the immediate colonization of their vast possessions, to 
the further dovelopment of its almost unlimited resources, and to the crea- 
tion of a commerce hitherto unparalleled for the amount of its wealth, 
or the extent of the happiness it would progressively diffuse. This led 
him to the institution of the Tropical Free Labour Company, which has 
been described in one of our previous Numbers, and which we are happy 
to hear, is likely to proceed with vigour in its operations. The last of 
his benevolent labours (of which we have enumerated only a few of the 
leading branches) was a personal visit to Ireland, for the sake of seeing 
for himself the actualcondition of its unhappy people, and inquiring into 
the best means of improving their condition. 

The result of his tour has been the production of an unpretending, but 
able and highly interesting pamphlet, entitled ‘ Present State of Ireland, 
with a Plan for improving the condition of the People.’ In the front of 
this, he has introduced the following excellent and highly appropriate 
motto, from the speech of his Majesty George the Fourth, on opening 
the present Session of Parliament : 

His Majesty recommends to you to persevere (as circumstances may allow) 
in the removal of similar restrictions on commerce ; and his Majesty directs us 
to assure you, that you may rely on his Majesty’s cordial co-operation in fos- 
tering and extending that commerce, which, whilst it is, under the blessing of 
Providence, A MAIN SOURCE OF STRENGTH AND POWER TO THE COUNTRY, CON- 
TRIBUTES IN NO LESS A DEGREE TO THE HAPPINESS AND CIVILIZATION OF MAN- 
KxinD.—The King’s Speech, 1825. 

If those who put these words of wisdom into the Royal mouth were 
but sincere in their professions, they would whisper also into the Royal 
ear, that an intelligent class of men like the merchants of England must 
laugh to scorn the pretended liberality of unfettering the commerce of the 
country, while such an odious monopoly as that of the East India Com- 
pany exists. Either the King’s Ministers do not themselves believe what 
they make their royal Master say, that ‘a free commerce is a main 
source of strength and power to the country, and conducive to the civi- 
lization and happiness of mankind ;” or, if they do believe it, they 
neglect their duty in not seizing every occasion to unfetter the intercourse 
with India, or purchasing (if it can be done by no other mode) the re- 
maining remnant of the monopoly of the Company, and throwing India 
and China open to the country at large. They are either hypocrites in 
professing what they do not believe, or unfaithful stewards of the great 
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interests of their country, in not exerting themselves to the utmost to 
conform their conduct to what they do believe. There is no escape from 
the alternative. 

But we must proceed to give some account of the Work before us. 
The pamphlet on the ‘State of Ireland’ is divided into the following 
sections : 

On the Condition of the People-—Over-Population.—Plans for Reliet 
hitherto adopted.—Plans proposed for improving the Condition of the 
People.—Advantages of Ireland for Manufactories.—Objections an- 
swered.—On the West India Question.—Conclusion. 

As the whole pamphlet occupies less than sixty pages of large print, it 
may be readily conceived that the several heads are very briefly touched. 
This, though it will be lamented by some, will be a great recommenda- 
tion to others: for nothing is more diilicult than to get the wealthy and 
influential men of England, especially, to read any thing that exceeds a 
few pages, or that presents to them the aspect of a volume. For their 
sakes, as well as for our readers generally, we shall be as brief in our 
analysis and extracts as we can, though from both we hope to present a 
pretty clear conception of the author’s views on all the several topics,— 
using, whenever we can, his own simple, yet forcible and affecting lan- 
guage. On the subject of the first head, the Condition of the Irish Peo- 
ple, he says : 

Though I left England with strong impressions of the destitute condition of 
the peasantry of Ireland, I had not proceeded far from the splendid eity of 
Dublin, before I saw abodes of human wretchedness, of which I had formed no 
previous conception ; miserable and dirty mud cabins were the common resi- 
dence of the pig, the fowls, and the family. Some of the worst had walls of 
sods scarcely two feet high; pieces of rough timber found in the bogs and 
covered over with straw, formed what was intended for a roof, (for they could 
searcely be called thatched,) they had no chimney ; but the smoke, issuing 
through all parts of the straw, gave the whole more the appearance of a heap 
of rubbish recently set on fire, than of a human dwelling. 

On arriving at Naas, a considerable town, our carriage was surrounded by a 
great number of beggars. The only handsome buildings I noticed, were a 
= and a court-house; and the first considerable structure we saw, after 
eaving the town, was a barrack, which was succeeded by another a few miles 
further on. I could not but lament that so little appeared to be done to give 
the people employment, whilst so much expense had been lavished on the 
means of coercion, of trial, and of punishment for crimes, to the commission of 
which their miserable and neglected state had no doubt contributed. 


No Indian reader can peruse this without being forcibly struck with 
its resemblance to what might be strictly said of almost every part of 
British India ; but of Bengal, the seat of its Supreme Government, more 
especially. At Caleutta, called (as if in mockery to the miserable beings 
who skirt their huts around it) the splendid City of Palaces,—in this 
metropolis of the British power in India, are to be seen a magnificent 
palace for the Governor, a superb hall for banquets, balls, and midnight 
revels, a spacious court-house for trying criminals, a vast jail for im- 
muring felons and debtors, a costly fortress to keep the surrounding 
country in subjection, and superb mansions for the habitation of the white 
rulers of the land. But, without leaving the city itself, the eye of the 
benevolent passenger is offended with squalid and half-fed beings, who 
labour an the smallest pay and poorest sustenance throughout the day, 
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and crawl at night into smoky huts “like heaps of rubbish set on fire,” 
costing not more than a few shillings to erect, and so insecure from in- 
trusion, that instances have occurred within the “‘ City of Palaces” 
itself, of jackals walking into the Native huts at night, and mangling 
to death the infant children lying by their mother’s side! _ If the travel- 
ler should proceed beyond the boundaries of Calcutta, he would find 
handsome barrecks and luxurious mess-rooms, at Barrackpore and Dum 
Dum ; splendid villas along the banks of the river from Garden Reach to 
Hooghley ; and in every station of the interior, a well-built court-house, 
revenue-treasury, and prison ; besides handsome and commodious resi- 
dences for those who superintend them. But the wretched Natives, 
from the sweat of whose brow is exacted all the tribute necessary to 
build, support, and pay the heads of these establishments, are as desti- 
tute as they can safely be left, of all but just as much as is necessary to 
their reproduction of more for their rapacious and insatiable masters. 

After describing the excessive misery of the population, in the south of 
Ireland more especially, where the poverty of the people is so great that 
they live almost wholly on potatoes, without salt, milk, herrings, or any 
kind of animal food, while corn in large quantities is shipped off from 
Ireland for other countries, the poor people of that being unable to buy 
any, even at the most moderate prices, for themselves, thougi in extreme 
want of food,—Mr. Cropper says : 

Tt could not be supposed but that such misery would be productive of crime. 
Tt is so; but on looking into the whole case we shall often find palliations. 
When the landlord can get no rent from the tenant, either from his misconduct, 
or from the extreme sub-division of the land having made it impossible for the 
occupier to pay any, he will feel desirous to be rid of him; and when we con- 
sider his situation, we cannot wonder at his wishing to make his property. of 
some value to himself. We ought also to look at the other side of the question, 
and consider the situation of the poor man. Every thing of value may have 
been taken from him; he has no chance of obtaining another farm, or even a 
dwelling. Driven houseless from the spot where perhaps he was born, or it 
may be from a house himself had built; can we wonder that he should feel 
something within him pleading his right to subsistence on the soil which gave 
him birth, something of that principle of natural law which is recognised by the 
poor-laws of England, but which here affords no provision for distress? Can 
we feel much surprise at the excesses which under some such circumstances 
are too frequently committed ? 


Here, again, we have a vivid picture of India presented to our view. 
In that country, also, tenants are often unable to pay to their landlords, 
the Indian Government, the amount of their rent, or land-tax, of which 
the greater part of the Company’s revenue consists; when their estates 
are putrup to sale by the Collectors, and the former occupiers “ driven 
houseless from the spot on which they were born.” Hence arise boun- 
dary disputes, dacoites, or gang-robbery, and all the violence which the 
utmost vigilance of the police cannot always keep down. The cause in 
both cases is the same—the oppressed and degraded condition of the 
people, ‘The remedy for both would be equally similar—productive em- 
ployment and lighter taxation. Another picture, which is equally ap- 
plicable to Ireland and to India, will complete our extracts from this 
division of the Work : 

These notions of the incurable indolence of the Irish, which are entertained 
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by many benevolent and well-disposed persons, are rapidly giving way, and as 
they cannot bear exposure to the light, will soon and for ever vanish. They 
seem to have had their foundation in a variety of circumstances. A vast mass 
of misery presented to our view, in the first place, produces feelings of sympa- 
thy and a desire to relieve the afflicted ; but when its overwhelming amount 
appears to go far beyond any means of relief, we turn from the hopeless object 
in despair; a temporary apathy may be produced in the most benevolent per- 
sons, and there is a danger of our attributing the sufferings of our poor fellow- 
creatures to themselves; time may at last produce this effect on the most can- 
did and liberal mind. Such might be the case even in England; but what 
mustitbe inacountry where no inconsiderable portion of the poor are separated 
from the rich, not only by the immeasurable difference in their conditions, but 
also by a difference of language, and perhaps more than all, by a difference of 
religion, and the prejudices to which religious animosities give rise. 


On the subject of alleged Over-Population, Mr. Cropper has some ex- 
cellent remarks. The population of England are not too numerous, 
because they are actively employed and sufliciently provided with all the 
necessaries of life. The population of Ireland, iftoo numerous, is only so 
because of the general misery. It would be more correct, therefore, to 
say, that there is a deficiency of the means of happiness within their 
reach, than to say that there are too many people to admit of the whole 
enjoying happiness. One of the principal arguments urged by the 
enemies of Colonization in India is, that that country is already over- 
peopled. But this is not the fact. As in Ireland, the people are ex- 
tremely miserable, not because of their aggregate numbers, but because 
a few have a great deal too much, and the many a great deal too little, 
of the wealth produced by the country. On this head, the author has the 
following passages : 


That the rate at which mankind are capable of increasing, if all checks to 
their increase were removed, is such as would, at no very distant period, pro- 
duce a population, which it would be beyond the power of the earth to support, 
is a point of which I feel no doubt. 

But if Ireland is capable of supporting her present population, or even a 
greater number, in a high state of comfort, (a fact upon which I find no dif- 
ference of opinion,) then that country cannot now be over-peopled, and a 
remedy may be found for her miseries in some improvement in the arrange- 
ments of society, which may develop her resources, and put those comforts she 
is so capable of affording, within the reach of her people. 

Some of those who contend that the present evils of Ireland are attributable 
to an excess of population, recommend education, and the inculcation of correct 
principles of prudence and arse © as the means of curing those evils, and 
preventing their further increase. While I approve most fully of education as 
one means of raising the condition of the people, I cannot expect it to produce 
this object, unconnected with employment. But if, by giving the people em- 
ployment and education together, we let them feel the comforts of an improved 
situation, we may be assured they will endeavour to retain them; for exer- 
tions, which are used to maintain an object once in possession, will, in general, 
prove to be far more energetic than those made to obtain what is only in 
prospect. If we begin, by education, to inculcate principles of prudence, as 
the means of acquiring comforts which had never been known, and can only be 
enjoyed at a distant period of life, or by a succeeding generation, the effect 
will be much less powerful than when those same principles are inculcated, as 
a means of holding advantages of which man is in the present enjoyment. 


The same error, here so satisfactorily refuted, is one that has pervaded 
the few attempts, or rather pretended attempts, to improve the condition 
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of the people of India: schools and religious teachers have been granted 
them; but nothing, absolutely nothing, has been done to improve their 
physical condition. Let the restraints on the production and import of 
East India sugar be removed, let Colonization be fully permitted in India, 
and we should see, in ten years, such effects produced in India, as mere 
teaching, whether in schools or churches, will never without that aid 
effect. The people are not too numerous; and, as Mr. Cropper very 
justly observes, if they were, it would be rather an advantage than 
otherwise, in impelling them to fall into plans for their employment. 
In the case of Ireland, he says: 

If a proper course be now adopted, there is, perhaps, more cause for 
rejoicing than for regret, on account of the numbers of the people of Ireland. 
Necessity is the only means by which the natural indolence of man is over- 
come, and the more obvious the necessity the greater will be the willingness to 
work, or even to change the habits of life. In short, if we look at the beneficial 
effects produced on a portion of the people of Bengal, from the cultivation of 
indigo, aided by British skill and capital, we shall cease to regret the 
numbers of the Irish, especially if we consider that they may be fully and 
profitably employed for themselves, and that they will, at the same time, be 
instrumental in supplying with employment, and raising to comfort, a very 
large proportion of their fellow-subjects in India. 

Extract of a Letter from Captain JVilliam Gowan : 

** In the districts of Tirhout, where the British Indigo Planters are numerous, 
and have long existed, there has undoubtedly and manifestly taken place a 
very happy improvement in the state of the Natives, especially those connected 
directly or indirectly with the Indigo Planters, who there are so respectable, and 
in general so beloved, as to be resorted to by the peasantry around them, to 
arbitrate their disputes, instead of going to law or appealing to force; also for 
communications of scientific, agricultural, mechanical, and other European dis- 
coveries, and lastly, for advice and medicine in troubles and sickness.”’ 


We cannot pass by this note of Capt. Gowan’s, to the truth of which, 
every man who has visited different parts of India, will subscribe, with- 
out adding our own conviction, that this improvement would take place, 
wherever independent British settlers, not in the service of the Go- 
vernment, should be allowed to take up their abode in the country ; that 
this has uniformly been the result wherever they have settled, and that 
it always would be the case as long as the settlers carry with them the 
arts and sciences of civilized life. We have endeavoured to impress this 
important truth on the minds of our readers, in almost every Number of 
our work; but we might fortify our position with quotations from 
almost all the writers who have ever written on India. Ram Mohun 
Roy, a native of the country, and one of the most intelligent men that 
Asia ever produced, asserts in his celebrated memorial to the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta, against the restrictions on the freedom of the press, * 
that in consequence of the improved condition of the Natives 
wherever they mix with independent merchants and other British 
subjects, (as in Calcutta,) the population are better off, and that the 
value of land rapidly increases, notwithstanding the high price of every 
thing there comvared with the interior of the country. Ifthe reader should 
be able to turntc. ae second Number of this work, he would find, in a 
letter addressed by Mr. John Wheatley, an English barrister, at Calcutta, 





3 See Oriental Herald, Vol, I. p. 131. 
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to Mr. Wynn, the President of the Board of Control, (from which the 
passage at the head of this article is taken,) an array of powerful and 
unanswerable arguments, in favour of the immediate Colonization of 
India, from which he anticipates, in an extensive degree, the benefits 
which Capt. Gowan describes as peculiar to the districts named by him. 
We extract one passage only from this excellent letter, and refer the 
reader to the original for the remainder : * 


Should British subjects be allowed to purchase lands, and should freedom be 
given to the introduction of the science and intelligence of Europe, by an 
Unrestrricrep System or CoLtonization, the face of things would in a short 
time undergo an entire change, and India would be brought more nearly to 
resemble Europe in prosperity of aspect. Instead of a dreary extent of country, 
saddened rather than relieved by mud-hut towns and villages, and inha- 
bited by a painted pagan semi-barbarous race, a new order of beings would 
spring up; a body of rich landholders, with a respectable tenantry in the 
country, and a body of rich manufacturers in the towns, who would new 
model all things after the manner of Europe, and gradually raise the cha- 
racter of the Natives to a level with their own. In will be denied by few, that 
if the Natives are ever to be brought to follow European laws and customs, 
they can be brought to follow them by example only, not by precept; by 
seeing the practical good that flows from these laws in the wealth and happi- 
ness of the people who live under them, 


We shall pass over the division of the Workin which advertenceis made 
to the plans for the relief of Ireland hitherto adopted, in order that we 
may have the more space to devote to the consideration of those which 
Mr. Cropper proposes for future adoption : and from these we select the 
greatest of all, as coming more within the immediate scope of our pub- 


lication than any other, and as being also likely to produce more good 
than any plan without it. On this the author says: 


The cotton trade has extended with greater rapidity than any other, Forty 
years ago, the consumption of England did not much exceed 10 millions of 
pounds, and it now exceeds 160 millions ; nor is this vast increase confined to 
this country alone, for in France they now spin as much cotton as was spun in 
England fourteen years since. If the increase of this trade has been so rapid 
in these countries, may we not conclude that, when it has been once fully 
established in Ireland, its extension will be equally rapid? But if the im- 
mense population of Ireland were employed with machinery, where, it may be 
asked, are we to find a market for the produce of their labours? They must do 
for other countries what England has done for them; they too must supersede 
the hand4labour of other countries by their machinery. British India affords 
the finest field for their exertions. That country alone affords an abundant 
supply of the raw material, and a market for the manufactured article. 
Treland has only to offer to the population of India, cheaper manufactures than 
their hand-labour can produce, and to take in return those articles which her 
own climate does not afford ; and thus, whilst she adds to her own prosperity, 
she will at the same time contribute to theirs.—The desire to obtain those 
necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of life, which an intercourse with countries 
under different climates supplies, makes foreign commerce a powerful means 
for introducing manufactories ; but where these are once established, the 
greatest source of employment arises from the increased comforts of the people 
themselves. 

The most natural, lasting, and extensive exchanges will always be made be- 
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tween countries under different climates, whose productions and pursuits are 
most varied : thus our most extended commerce will be with countries within 
the tropics. Let us then examine what proportion of their inhabitants are now 
furnished with the products of our machinery. When we cast our eyes over 
the map of the world, and look at China, India, and Africa, we shall be con- 
vinced that we are not yet supplying one-tenth part of the population of these 
regions. And what is the reason of this? Can we not sell the goods which 
they require cheaper than they can make them? The British manufacturer is 
undoubtedly able to undersell all the fabrics of these countries; and the exten- 
sion of our commerce with the world, has but one obstacle to its progress— 
the want of some article for consumption at home, to be received in payment 
for our manufactures. Now it appears evident, that this difficulty will 
radually diminish as the condition oF our own population gradually improves. 
Vhat a fine field for the extension of commerce, does the improvement of the 
Irish population afford! We have only to remove obstructions from trade, to 
enable them to procure what they stand in need of, and we have a boundless 
market for foreign productions. If, in the short space of about half a 
century, (since spinning machinery was invented,) one-tenth part of the popu- 
lation of the globe is supplied with clothing by it, this is surely a very great 
progress—anil what, we may rationally inquire, prevents our supplying the 
other nine-tenths? There will naturally be a difficulty in the exchange of com- 
modities with countries under a similar climate, and in them England will 
soon have to contend, if she does not do so already, both with machinery and 
productions like her own. But how are we circumstanced with respect to 
countries in different climates? From an immense proportion of their population 
we are either partially or wholly excluded by acts and regulations of our own 
making. Of an extended trade with Africa, we are deprived by the slave 
trade of foreigners, (which we are able to suppress, as will be shown 
hereafter,) or else by prohibitory duties and restrictions on some of her pro- 
ductions. We are in a considerable degree excluded from the trade with our 
own dominions in India, by prohibitory duties on her sugar. A direct inter- 
course with China is wholly prevented by the monopoly of the East India Com- 
nany ; and from the trade in her sugar, we are shut out by the heavy pro- 
hibitory duty imposed upon it. 

Where then, are we first to begin to break through these barriers of our own 
creating, which hinder Ireland from rising above her present depression 
and misery, and which prevent a vast increase in the prosperity and the com- 
forts of the people of England ? 1 answer, without hesitation, in our own do- 
minions, in countries under our own laws, where the people have a right 
to look for paternal protection from the Government, and for the benefits of 
that system of free commerce, now so generally understood and acknowledged. 

It has already been said, that the want of profitable returns is the general 
cause of the limitation of our commerce. Let us examine how far this remark 
will apply to India. When the trade was first opened, the rupee was worth 
2s. 9d. im exchange with England: it is now reduced to 1s. 10d. The 
effects of this exchange will be more readily understood if stated thus:— 
Suppose a British manufacturer sold his cloth for a rupee per yard, he would 
at the first rate of exchange receive 2s. 9d. English, whilst at the latter, he 
would get but 1s. 10d., though the price paid by the consumer was in both 
cases exactly the same. The cause of this difference will at once be understood 
by any commercial man, to be a want of profitable returns ; but notwithstanding 
these obstructions, the increase of our exports of cotton goods has been most 
surprising. In 1815, their official value was 78,197/., and in 1823, 1,640,984/., 
a manifest proof of the vast extension that would take place in this trade, if the 
obstructions were removed. 

The soil and climate of Bengal are admirably suited for the growth of sugar; 
and sugar is one of the mo t extensive and important article of returns; 
nearly the greatest value of this article is consumed in Great Britain, even 
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under the present enormous duties: our commerce with India, we may there- 
fore say, is mainly prevented by an almost prohibitory duty on her sugar, it 
being 10s, per ewt. more than is paid on that from the West Indies. 

Besides, it will be found, that an improved and extended cultivation of 
sugar in India, would enable the producer so completely to undersell the 
sugar growers of Cuba and the Brazils, as to put an end for ever to that 
nefarious traffic on the African coast, which all our endeavours, and even large 
pecuniary bribes, have hitherto failed to efiect; and this once accomplished, 
the great barrier to our trade with Africa, and to her consequent civilization, is 
removed. 

We are entitled to have our tea at half its present price ;° and if it were 
thus reduced, (even though the Company still held their charter according 
to the terms of it,) a far greater quantity would be used, and must be paid for 
by the exportation of the products of our own industry. 

These things cannot all be effected at once ; we cannot in a moment convert 
the whole unemployed Irish population into industrious manufacturers, nor, 
if we could, should we find that the people, with whom we are proposing to 
exchange the productions of their labour, had raised a sufficient quantity of 
articles to be given in return; those people will only increase the growth of 
their sugar, tea, &c. and the Irish people will only increase their manufactures, 
as an increased demand shall offer inducement to do so: but as there is an 
abundant population on each side, their mutual wants and the means of 
obtaining further comforts, will act with great rapidity on both. 

If Iam right in my estimate, that our present export of manufactures does 
not supply more than one-tenth of the population within the tropics, and that 
we can supply the other nine-tenths much cheaper than they are now sup- 
plied; there can surely be no doubt in the mind of any rational man, that 
there might be sufficient trade for the full employment of. the Irish people, not 
only to place them on a level with those of England, but also to raise 
both to a degree of prosperity and happiness far beyond what either of them 
now enjoys. 

Having shown the possibility, nay, the practicability of giving employment, 
prosperity, and happiness to Ireland, my plan for effecting that object is 
very simple; it contains nothing new—no untried scheme; it is only to put 
into practice an acknowledged principle; it is, only for the Government to 
carry their own enlightened commercial views into effect : that the same prin- 
ciple which has been put into operation apparently against her, may also be 
suffered to operate in her favour; in a word, to remove present restrictions, and 
give her the advantages of a free trade. 


We commenced by saying, that all this good could be at once effected, 
without waiting for the expiration of the Company’s charter, merely by 
repealing the one absurd and iniquitous clause of the Act of Parliament 
granting this charter, which declares, that no British-born subject shall 
reside in India without a license from the East India Company; and 
which gives to the local governors there, the power to take away at 
pleasure, the license of any one authorized by their masters to reside in 
their dominions, and to banish him without a trial or a hearing from the 
country! No. Frenchman, Dutchman, Spaniard, Turk, or Jew, re- 
quires such a license, It is British-born subjects alone that are liable to 
this degradation; but while this badge remains, is it possible that any 
thing like a free trade can exist? To say that a trade is free, and at the 
same time to admit that no man is free to buy or sell a moment longer 
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than the Governor pleases, is a contradiction in terms. Let Mr. Cropper 
and his benevolent associates think of this, and they will soon see where 
the source of all the present evil, as it regards India, lies; and confess 
the utter hopelessness of any amelioration, unless that tyrannical and 
abominable clause, of a highly unjust law, be immediately expunged from 
the statute-book. That the voice of the whole country is not raised 
against it, is a reproach to the character of the age. 

We pass over the head under which the capacity of Ireland for manu- 
factories is considered, and in which that point is established in the aflir- 
mative beyond all doubt ; because no one, who thinks of its soil, its climate, 
and its local features, can hesitate to admit the fact ; and come at once to 
the answers to various objections which Mr. Cropper boldly meets and 
successfully refutes. From this, we shall quote the principal passages : 

When it can be proved, that there are 80 to 100 millions of people in British 
India, who wear cotton—that a commerce between Great Britain and countries 
under warmer climates, where productions and pursuits are varied, is the most 
natural, and may be expected to be the most extensive—that sugar is one of 
the most important and extensive articles of exchange of all foreign produc- 
tions—that if there were no duty on sugar, a Native of India would be able to 
procure five pieces of calico, by the cultivation of sugar, while, by his own 
hands, he could make only one &—that the people of Ireland would use much 
more sugar, if the price were low, and they had employment—that the high 
duty, now paid on this article from the East Indies, precludes the use of any 
but the finest qualities ;—it might seem a loss of time to attempt to prove so 
self-evident a proposition as that a reduction ofthe duty on East India sugar 
would be productive of great advantages ; but as the question of an equaliza- 
tion of duties has already been discussed in the House of Commons, it may be 
proper to enter into the subject. 

It is said, the reduction of duty could have no operation on the price of 
sugar to the consumer in this country, for, as long as we have a surplus, the 
price in the English market must be regulated by the price in the general mar- 
ket of the world: and that whether East India sugar first came to this country, 
or went to the Continent direct, is a matter of no importance to the consumer, 
so long as there is a surplus of production. 

It is also argued, that the East Indians may send their sugar to the Continent 
and the United States ;—that the largest export from the East Indies, in one 
year, is about 11,000 tons; and that Bengal at present imports more sugar 
from China and Java than she exports to Europe. 

A pamphlet lately published, entitled * East India Sugar, or an Inquiry 
respecting the Means of improving the Quality, and reducing the Cost of Sugar 
raised by free Labour in the East Indies,’ clearly pro.es, that very great im- 
provements may be made in the quality of the sugar, and that the cost of its 
production may be greatly reduced. To form, therefore, any argument on the 
present extent of the sugar-trade of Bengal, in order to show that it cannot be 
increased, would be to shut our eyes to the notorious fact, that, by the aid of 
British skill and capital, the cultivation of indigo in British India has almost 
superseded its production in any other place. It would be the same thing as 
to contend, that because Ireland exports a small quantity of manufactures, she 
cannot manufacture for exportation ; and, in short, to prove that her population 
are now in misery, from the want of employment, would, on that position, be 
proof that they must always remain so. 

When we know that the only obstacle to the extension of our commerce is 
the want of articles for home-consumption, in return for our exports, and that 
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we are taxed with a bounty, to make sugar dear to ourselves, and cheap to the 
people of the Continent, to diminish our own consumption in order to increase 
theirs, and thus to send away from us an acknowledged benefit, in order to 
confer it on our neighbours and our rivals, whose wants, whose climate, and 

hose pursuits, are similar to our own, it is absurd to bring forward the state 
of things produced hy such a system of folly, as any proof of what it would be 
under a wiser one. 

But if we were to keep out of view these obvious facts, and to conclude that 
things must go on as they are, we should find that the consumption of sugar 

In 1699,was. . . . . . . 10,000 tons 
17OLt170S 6. ww kt, TO 
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1814 to 1815 o 4, » 32R,000 
181610 1818 . . . . . 132,000 
1819 to 1820 ik 44) 3 ree 
1823 & 1824 . . . . . 160,000 

Our import from the West India colonies has, cn the other hand, since the 
year 1808, (when the slave-trade was abolished,) been nearly stationary, and is 
about 180,000 tons, the surplus for exportation being about 20,000 tons. Now, 
if we take the ratio of increase in the consumption for the last nine years as 
our criterion, we shall find that it rather exceeds 10 per cent. in three years; 
and if it goes on at the same rate, there will be very little left for exportation at 
the end of three years more. There is no doubt that, if the duty were reduced, 
a portion of the sugars which are now shipped from India to other parts would 
come to this country, and we might thus have an increase of the supply in 
twelve or eighteen months; but it is not likely that sugar, produced by in- 
creased cultivation, in consequence of the change, could be in use in this 
country in much less than three years ; and, therefore, to speak of the surplus 
exported, is to speak of a circumstance which would, in all probability, cease 
to exist after the proposed plans were in operation. So far from this being 
any argument against the measure, it furnishes a strong one in its favour; for if 
we do not mean to submit to pay the West Indians a monopoly price for their 
sugar, we must look to an extended cultivation in India for our own consump- 
tion, even if we did not anticipate an increased consumption in Ireland. If 
the prosperity of the country should continue to increase for nine years to 
come, as fast as it has done for nine years past, (which it is only reasonable to 
expect,) the matter may be reduced to a rule-of-three question :—If the con- 
sumption of sugar has increased, in nine years, from 118,000 tons to 160,000, 
what will 160,000 tons increase to in nine years more? We shall find the 
consumption at that time to be about 217,000 tons. Now, according to these 
statements, there are but 11,000 tons exported from India, and this added to 
the whole import from the West Indies, will make 191,000, or 26,000 tons short 
of a sufficient supply. And, therefore, if the increasing comforts of the people 
are not to be checked by an enormous monopoly price of sugar, we must look 
to its extended cultivation in British India. 

But sugar is imported from China into Bengal. And what does this prove ? 
Are the soils or the climate of China more fit for the growth of sugar than those 
of Bengal? This has not been advanced. Are the people of China willing to 
work for less wages than those of Bengal? The contrary is proved by an ex- 
port of manufactured goods from Bengal to China. The land is as good, and 
the wages are as low ; and yet Bengal imports sugar from China. What is 
this but a confirmation of the statements of the pamphlet before mentioned, 
and a proof that the culture and manufacture of sugar in Bengal wants im- 
provement ? The sugar of Bengal is actually imported into England, though 
it pays 10s. per cwt. more duty than that from the West Indies,—a sufficient 
proof that it is produced cheaper in Bengal than in the West Indies. Sugar is 
imported into Bengal from China,—an equally clear proof that it is produced 
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cheaper in China than in Bengal ; and are we to be told, that it is no disad- 
vantage to Great Britain to be excluded, for her supplies of sugar, from every 
market but one, and that one the very dearest of all? 

The advocates of this state of things tell us, we may take these cheap sugars 
to the Continent, and sell them there. And is that the way to encourage British 
industry, and to increase the comforts of the British people? The sugar of 
India, which is eaten by a German or a French manufacturer, adds just as much 
to the comfort of the poor starving Irishman, as the labour performed by the 
German or Frenchman contributes to his emolument; and thus, in fact, these 
foreigners get both, and the poor Irishman remains as he was. But we are to 
be paid for this sugar, and by that means procure something that we have more 
need of. Nay, if they on the Continent have more need of the sugar, and we 
have more need of something they can produce, it is all very well, and the sys- 
tem of free trade says—let the exchange take place. But what are we doing? 
We force to the Continent, by prohibitory duties and bounties, the sugar, 
which, if supplied at a cheaper rate, would be consumed at home, Suppose 
we have employed an Irishman in manufacturing goods for India, and allowed 
him to sell the sugar he received in return, his employment would be gained to 
the country. But that must not be. This sugar is to go to the Continent; it 
is not to interfere with the West Indian monopoly No; it must be sent away, 
even though the goods we may take in return equally interfere with some pro- 
duction of our own soil; and it may be, that by foreing this sugar to the Con- 
tinent, we have forced as much flax into England as just supersedes the labour 
of another Irishman, who was before employed in growing the latter article. 
The Irish people will have gained nothing by this effort to bring trade with one 
hand, and with the other to drive it away, while foreigners have the whole 
advantage of employment. Things may go on in this unnatural way for a 
while, but we shall soon find that, instead of sending us the flax, the foreigner 
will meet us in some foreign market with his linens ready made; and, in the 
end, the consequence will be, that as they consume the sugar of India, they 
will also supply them with goods in exchange. 

This will a pear no very speculative view of the case, if we consider the 
amazing rapidity with which the French manufactures are extending. The con- 
sumption of cotton on the continent of Europe, principally in France, in 1822, 
was about 300,000 bales, in 1823, 266,000, in 1824, 360,000 bales. The 
amount of cotton manufactured in France is now about 75,000,000 lbs., which 
is principally consumed at home ; but if the manufacture continues to increase 
as it has done for many years past, we shall find her rivalling us in foreign 
markets. Shall we then refuse the India trade to Ireland, for the purpose of 
driving it to France? 

No one will deny the fact, that the only obstacle to the extension of our trade 
is the want of a market for our returns ; and that, if we have more trade, the 
people must have more con:forts. Who, then, in their senses, would tax these 
comforts, in order that they may be too dear for the people, and cheapen them 
to foreigners, in order that their comforts and their trade may be extended ? 
Were this system examined and understood, what Englishman or Irishman 
would vote for it? We might, indeed, expect it to be supported by French- 
men, by Germans, or by Dutchmen, but surely never by Britons. 

It has been asked, “If we establish manufactures in Ireland, on account of 
the low price of labour, may not these, in their turn, be superseded by the still 
lower rate of wages in India?” By others it has been said, that the people of 
India are divided into castes, and that if we take away employment from the 
manufacturers, they will not till the soil, and will be involved in great distress. 

To the first of these objections [ reply, that if, when a market for their agri- 
cultural produce is refused, they do not manufacture by machinery, there is 
very little prospect of their doing so when an extended market is opened for 
that produce. We have some security, in the general predilect.on of mankind 
for agricultural employments, and more in the probability that few would be 
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disposed to work in confined factories under so hot a climate, except from ab- 
solute necessity. Then with respect to the second objection: itis to be expected 
that the extension of commerce will, by degrees, destroy castes and other su- 
perstitious customs, with their attendant evils; and what method is so likely to 
effect this, as to make these superstitions inconvenient? Besides, it will not be 
seriously proposed that we should reject this means of relief to the Irish, and 
still leave them in misery, rather than disturb the superstitions of the Hindoos. 

Again, it will be said, this proposition involves two very delicate and difficult 
questions; and so I admit it does—its effect on the East and West Indian 
population. With respect to the latter, I mean to treat it at some length, under 
a separate head ; but of both I may say, that the more difficult and delicate they 
are, the more they need investigation and inquiry. We must either pursue 
some plan concerning them, or leave every thing to chance: if we have any 
plan, it must be either the result of investigation, or of mere notions founded 
on ignorance ; and there cannot be a question, in this enlightened age, which 
of these we ought to adopt. 


We have already so far exceeded the limits afforded us by other de- 
mands on our space, that we must close our remarks, and leave the con- 
sideration of the West India question for a future article. This postpone- 
ment will not, however, be construed into an indifference as to the bear- 
ings of that important topic, as we have very recently expressed our sen- 
timents on it in unequivocal terms. We cannot conclude without 
remarking, that there was never a period in our history, as far as our 
recollection or reading serves us, at which so many and such important 
national objects hung together by one thread, as at the present moment: 
namely, the improvement of the condition of the people of Ireland; the 
abolition of West Indian slavery, and all its horrors; the civilization of 
the African world; the destruction of idolatry and superstition in Asia ; 
the reform and release of the criminals which crowd our English prisons ; 
and the probable extinction, or at least the certain abatement, of war, 
and all the miseries it entails upon the nations who engage init. All 
these objects are to be accomplished by extending universal commerce : 
and the first link in the great chain is, to open India to immediate Colo- 
nization, and unrestricted freedom of trade. On this subject, we take the 
present opportunity of subjoining the following portions of a letter from 
one of the most benevolent of men, who, to great theoretic knowledge of 
political economy and enlarged commerce, adds a thorough acquaintance 
with all the practical details of business ; and in enforcing these subjects 
on the attention of the individual to whom his letter was addressed, he 
says :— 

Is it the object of one man to improve the condition of the Irish population ? 
We can only do it by giving them employment ; ,and this can only be had by 
opening, without restriction, the markets of India. 

Is it the object of another to raise to freedom all the sons of Africa now held 
in slavery in the Western world, (according io Baron Humboldt, 5,600,000) ?— 
It can only be done by admitting to active competition the free labour of India. 

Is it the object of a third to civilize the nations on the African coast ?—The 
first step towards it is, the entire destruction of the slave-trade; which will at 
once be effected, when the labour of slaves is superseded by the cheaper pro- 
ductions of free labour in India. 

Is a fourth desirous to dispel the darkness which upholds the idolatry and 
superstition of our vast dominions in India, and to improve the condition of the 
people ?—Let him look at the effects which the increased and increasing cultiva- 
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tion of indigo has already produced; and he will also see, in the effects of ex~ 
tended intercourse and commerce, the best means of securing those immense 
possessions. 

Is a fifth following the footsteps of Howard, and caring for that, till lately, 
most neglected portion of the human race, the criminals in our prisons —Let 
him examine who they are, and he will tind no inconsiderable portion to be the 
poor and miserable population of Ireland, whom distress has driven to the com- 
mission of crime. 

And lastly, is another desirous to put an end to the unchristian and barba 
rous system of settling disputes by an appeal to arms ?’—What way so likely 
within the reach of men, as to give them an unrestricted freedom of commerce, 
such as shall make men feel that it is their interest to promote each other’s hap. 
piness, rather than to destroy it? 


There is no effectual way of producing any one of these great objects, 
except by pursuing that direct course which is sure to embrace them all : 
namely, the opening of India to Colonization and Free Trade, not merely 
with her sea-ports, but with every part of the interior. And so long as 
this right is withheld from the British nation, so long are the Ministers of 
England, or those with whom it rests to grant it, guilty of the grossest in- 
justice to their fellow-countrymen, as well as inhumanity and indifference 
to the great interests of the human race. 





LA JOURNEE SERA DURE, MAIS ELLE SE PASSERA, 


In the dark hours of gloom, and affliction, and sorrow, 
Can the spirit be nerved to endurance of fate ?— 

Yes, in surety and faith of a coming to-morrow, 

Man brooks every pang he is doom’d to await. 


The hour may be bitter, but cannot be long, 

The minutes must fleet, though on agony’s wings ; 
Nor can fiendish inyention its torments prolong, 
Till satiety comes to the vengeance of kings. 


Poor Damiens, borne to his merciless bed, 

Glanced on to the period when torture must cease ; 

In the hope of that hour he stemm’d nature's cold dread— 
The sun that has usher’d will set in release. 


Is it theirs, the mere mortals, who reign in a right, 
By none but a servile considered divine ; 

By the symbols of terror to quell and affright, 
The spirit unseen and its searchings confine — 


Let the panders to cruelty lavish their skill, 

The cross be but mild, a mere pillow the block : 

To its Maker alone bows the fix’d master-will, 

And unshaken encounters oppression’s worst shock. 
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PASSAGE IN KHASWINI, THE ORIENTAL PLINY, CORRESPONDING 
WITH THE HERMIT OF PARNELL. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—Just before I read, in your last Number, (p. 374,) the satisfac- 
tory proofs from ‘‘ M. de Guignes,” that the Anciennes Relations * are 
genuine and authentic,” a learned friend who had met, in the country, 
with the Oriental Herald for April, obligingly informed me that in 
Notices et Extraits des MSS. du Roi, (1. 156,) I should find “a full 
defence of the authenticity of the two Mohammedan voyages ;” to which he 
thinks, and he is no slight authority, especially on such a subject, that 
“even more might be added.” ‘The article to which he referred me I 
found to be written by M. de Guignes, and, in substance if not in form, 
such as you have described as communicated by that learned Orientalist 
to the Journal des Savans. 

To the same friend | am indebted, with reference to the conjectures on 
the origin of the Hermit, (p. 61,) for the following extracts from Mons. 
Chezy, in the Christomathie Arabe of the Baron Silvestre de Sacy, 
(Paris, 1806.) At iii. 414, M. Chezy thus introduces Kazwint, whom 
he calls the Oriental Pliny, and who died in Syria towards the end of the 
thirteenth century :— 

“ Kazwini cite a l’appui de ses reflexions sur la Providence une histoire 
assez originale, qui me paroit avoir fourni l’idée de la charmante piéce de 
Parnell, intitulée /’ Hermite (the Hermit ;) je vais transcrire icice passage.” 

The story is then narrated in the original Arabic, to which is annexed 
the following translation :— 

‘* Moise passant un jour au pied d’une montagne, ow il y avoit une 
source, y fit ses ablutions, puis gravit la montagne pour y prier. Sur ces 
entrefaites un cavalier vint se desaltérer 4 la méme source, et y laissa une 
bourse remplie d’argent. A) rés lui arriva un berger, qui vit la bourse, la 
prit et s’en alla. Ensuite vint un vieillard accablé de misére et portant sur 
sa téte une charge de bois. II se débarrassa en cet endroit de son far- 
deau et s’étendit sur I'herbe pour se réposer. Mais a peine y etoit-il que 
le cavalier revint pour chercher sa bourse, et ne la trouvant pas, il s’appro- 
cha du vieillard, qu’il soupconnoit de l’avoir prise, pour la lui faire rendre, 
et le tua & force de coups. ‘Grand Dieu!’ s’écria Moise,’ ot est donc ta 
justice dans ces événemens? Dieu alors lui révéla que le vieillard avoit 
anciennement tué le pére du cavalier, et que celui-ci avoit, envers le pére 
du berger, une dette qui montait précis¢ément 4 la somme contenue dans la 
bourse; qu’ ainsi la peine du talion et l'acquit de la dette se trouvant 
accomplis entre eux deux, il n’ y avoit rien 1a que de conforme a la jus- 
tice divine.” 

Thus the same century appears to have produced two apologues, which, 
with varying circumstances, had the same design—~to illustrate the doc- 
trine of providential retribution in the present lite. Yet, as Jacobus de 
Vitriaco died before the middle, and Aazwini probably survived to the 
end, of the thirteenth century, for the former may still be claimed a pri- 
ority of the invention ; nor, on a comparison of the stories, can | agree 
with M. Chezy, that the latter furnished the materials for the Hermit of 
Parnell, who I must still think was indebted rather to Dr. Henry More's 
Dialogues, than to any earlier authority, NL. f. 

May ath, 1825, 
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THOUGHTS OF A CALM OBSERVER ON THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY'S CHARTER. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sirn,—My last left the history of the East India Company at, per- 
haps, its most important period, when these two great rival associations, 
namely, the Jnterlopers and the Legitimate Company, after having 
nearly ruined each other by their commercial, and even warlike, hostili- 
ties, at length, as will be seen hereafter, resolved themselves into a strict 
confederacy against all mankind besides, but especially against their own 
countrymen, who are the only Europeans as to whom the general com- 
merce of India and China is absolutely interdicted. 


Much, it is true, depends on the time in which we liye. There is, 
perhaps, less of mutability in the fundamental maxims of states than we 
are apt to suppose; their maxims continue the same: it is the muta- 
tions in the affairs of men which call for a different application of them. 
National interest and national glory are still the objects; although the 
progress of society, during the space of a century, may call for entirely 


different measures for their attainment. It is admitted by the author of 


‘The Wealth of Nations,’ who strongly deprecates trading monopolies, 
that many undertakings are so much beyond the grasp of private capital 
as to require the combined strength of Joint Stock Companies; and that 
privileges, partaking of the nature of monopolies, are necessary to en- 
courage the migration of settlers for the formation of colonies, as well 
as for their maintenance throughout their infant state; although, when 
arrived at maturity of strength and intellect, the same privileges would 
become questionable, both as to wings? ori! and justice, England may 
have established itself in India too effectually to require any longer the 
aid of a Company to be sustained at the expense of the trading rights of 
its people ; while, perhaps, his Majesty of all the Russias could not 
achieve for his subjects a mightier political blessing than the institution 
of an East India Company, modelled, in some degree, after our own, or 
such a one as the writer of this letter, or any man equally conversant 
with Indian affairs, could readily suggest. Even Charles the Tenth 
might find, that his only means of renewing his acquaintance’ with India 
would be through the medium of some such Company as that which the 
frenzy of the Revolution put down; although, in less than half a century, 
it might be equally wise to throw open the trade thus acquired to the 
whole people of France. 

Our own East India Company is an instance which proves the truth of 
these observations. 1! will not say that its two hundred years of history 
has not been, upon the whole, usefully employed in bringing it to its 
present powerful state; but does it follow that it is not now high time to 
revise that Institution, and inquire if the enterprising spirit, and the 
overflowing capital of British subjects, ought not to be openly and legally 
employed, to their utmost extent, in the traflic of India and the Eastern 
seas, in preference to affording them no alternative but that of lying 
dormant, or exercising their activity through the medium of the Ameri- 
cans, or other foreigners ? 
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It is with the hope of better enabling my countrymen to judge of these 
matters, that I propose in this letter to trace the outline of the Company's 
history, from the great charter of William the Third to the present time. 
Reflecting persons may, I think, thence infer, with tolerable ace uracy, 
what will be the fittest course to pursue for the future goverament of 


British India. 


I have troubled you with this exordium, in order to call your par- 
ticular attention to the Act of the 9th and 10th William 3. c, 44., which 
I regard as the foundation of the second part of the Company’s history, 
and as containing such unrepealed privileges as would enable the Com- 
pany, if relieved from the cares of Government, and confined to their 
oviginal occupation of merchants trading to the East Indies, to acquire for 
the Proprietors pecuniary advantages of immense magnitude, without 
trespassing on the principles of free trade. 

The Act in question was passed in the year 1698. It raises a new 
Company, under the title of ‘ The General Society,’ to consist of such 
persons as shall subscribe two millions to the exigence of the State ; for 
which they are to receive eight per cent. perannum. The subscribers 
are besides to enjoy the exclusive privilege of trading exclusively into 
Asia, Africa, and America, between the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Straits of Magellan, to the extent of such two millions. The Act con- 
tains a provision, that such of the subscribers as prefer general to indi- 
vidual trading, may form themselves into a Joint Stock Company, trade 
from an aggregate fund, be invested with the same privileges, be deno- 
minated ‘The English Company trading to the East Indies,’ and be 
sanctioned and supported by a charter which the crown is thereby enabled 
to grant. There is an exception in favour of ‘ The Governor and Com- 
pany of Merchants trading to the East Indies,’ that is, the Old East 
India Company, who are to continue to trade till the 29th Sept. 1701 ; 
the said charter to be revocable on three years’ notice after the 29th 
Sept. 1711. The greater part of the subscribers preferred to incorporate 
themselves in the Joint Stock Association ; and a charter, to the effect 
of the Act, was granted to them on the Sth Sept. 10 William 3. styling 
them ‘ The English Company trading to the East Indies.’ 

The two Companies, the New and the Old, soon found it their interest 
to unite; and accordingly we find in an Act of the Ist of Anne, ec. 12. 
for granting aid to her Majesty, the following recital, viz.: ‘* And whereas 
the said Governor and Company of Merchants of London trading to the 
Fast Indies, and the said English Company, have agreed to unite their 
capital stock in the said two millions, and trade to the East Indies, and 
other parts, within the limits of their charter, whereunto they severally 
are entitled, under the Act of Parliament of the ninth year of his said 
late Majesty's reign, intituled ‘ An Act for raising a sum not exceeding 
two millions, upon a fund for payment of annuities at the rate of eight 
per cent. per annum, and for settling the trade to the East Indies,’ where- 
upon a charter is intended to be passed.” 

The intention here intimated was carried into execution by the 6th Anne, 
c. 7. The leading interlopers had found their way to legitimacy as sub- 
scribers to the two millions; the junction was sanctioned by Parliament, 
and from tbat time has borne the name of the ‘ United Company of 
Merchants Trading to the East Indies.’ The Old Company by deed, 
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‘ 


dated 22d March 1709, surrendered to Queen Anne their charters, their 
corporate symbols and capacities, and became legally and politically de- 
funct, after an active, though not always a pure and virtuous course, of 
upwards of a century ! 


It is to be observed, that the charter of the 9th and 10th of William 
was for three years, and three years’ notice, so as to expire in 1714; that, 
before its expiration, namely, in 1708, the 6th of Anne made fresh condi- 
tions with the Company, and fixed the duration of their charter at fifteen 
years, and three years’ notice from that period, so as to expire in 1726; 
and that, fourteen years before its expiration, new conditions were again 
made with the Company, on which occasion their charter was extended to 
1737, including three years’ notice. It is pretended that these successive 
prolongations were in return for assistance afforded to Government. 


The United Company, now invested with the sovereignty over such 
parts of India as they then possessed, and with the entire monopoly of its 
trade, felt secure for many years. Those troublesome spirits, the inter- 
lopers, had now become a part of the United Company, and were soon 
found more unbending monopolists than those whom they had formerly 
opposed, The only acts of the Legislature, which immediately regarded 
the Company for a considerable period, were directed against a new order 
of interpolers, who were now trading to India under foreign flags and 
foreign commissions. ‘The Acts of the 5th and 7th of Geo. I. prohibited 
this practice, and enacted severe penalties against it; but it is not easy 
to shackle and keep down the spirit of commercial adventure: a new 
speculation in the trade of India was gaining ground ; British merchants 
and others became proprietors in foreign East India Companies, par- 
ticularly in those which were about that period established in the Nether- 
lands, and which were principally supported by British capital, thus pro- 
hibited from employ in its native region. The 9th Geo. I. prohibits 
such adventure or concern with foreign Companies, subjecting the 
British proprietor.to forfeitures, confiscations, and other punishments of 
great severity ! 


Whether Government acted wisely, even in that day, in thus keeping 
down the commercial spirit of their countrymen, and in thus leaving the 
field open to foreigners, may well be doubted ; it is, indeed, difficult to 
account for their conduct otherwise, than by the convenience which they 
derived from the sums of money, which were from time to time paid 
them, in one shape or other, by the United Company in purchase of their 
monopoly. 

It may have struck you, Sir, that notwithstanding these Legislative 
grants (for Crown grants had by this time become exploded) purport to 
give to the United Company the exclusive trade to India for a certain 
number of years; in almost every instance, and long before the expiration 
of such grant, the Legislature has not scrupled to require from the Com- 
pany new and intermediate conditions, thus evidently claiming to act 
upon the principle which I noticed in my former letter, namely, that of 
holding paramount authority over charters themselves, however solemnly 
granted, when they considered that the public interest, the admitted 
foundation of such grants, required alteration or revision, without 
regarding the length of their term, though usually attended with some 
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colourable concession, to give to power the name and appearance of 
compact! 


The next Act of importance was the 7th Geo. I., which enacts, that 
the Company shall pay to Government two hundred thousand pounds as 
an absolute gift, neither subject to interest or repayment; this was five 
years before their then existing charter would expire: in return for this 
sum, six years more of exclusive trade are doled out to the Company. 


There is, however, in this act a provision of great moment, which 
seems to have been regarded till lately as obsolete, though capable of 
being called forth with a degree of beneficial effect, that seems to have 
escaped the notice of our speculative capitalists. ‘Ihe eleventh section 
of this Act provides, that on the expiration of three years’ notice after 
1736, and the repayment to the Company cf 8,000,0002., the right of the 
United Company to the whole, sole, and exclusive trade to the East 
Indies, and parts aforesaid, shall cease and determine. But the follow- 
ing section recognizes in the fullest terms, that provision in the charter 
of William, which I have more than once noticed, and enacts, ‘* That 
nothing shall extend, or be construed to extend, to determine the corpo- 
ration of the said United Company, or to hinder, prevent, or exclude 
them, from carrying on, at all times, after the determination of their 
exclusive right, as aforesaid, a free trade into and from the East Indies, 
and parts aforesaid, with all or any parts of their own joint stock, goods, 
&c. in common with other subjects of his Majesty.” That is, if the 
Legislature were to think it advisable, for high national purposes, to throw 
open the whole trade to India to-morrow, and assign to the State the 
management of its own sovereignty, the Proprietors would find themselves 
a perpetual Joint-Stock Company of the most perfect and complete kind, 
and ready, with their vast machine of commerce, to launch into the trade 
of India, Africa, and America, upon a scale unlimited as to profit, and 
as to extent unparalleled in the history of the world! 


As I shall probably, towards the close of this discussion, trouble you 
with some further observations on the very interesting predicament in 
which the Proprietors may possibly ere long be placed ; I will only now 
add, that by the 17th Geo. II. cap. 17, the Company were called upon 
for another million, in return for which was granted a further term in 
their exclusive trade. Whether those who now govern our affairs, would 
allow a million, or many millions, to shut out British subjects from the 
richest commercial harvest which ever invited the industry of a nation, 
may perhaps soon be put to the provf! 

Finding myself arrived on the threshold of the reign of George IIL, a 
period not less pregnant with events to the East India Company, than to 
the empire at large, and having betrayed myself into a longer letter than 
I intended, but which you are at liberty to divide as you please, I will 
take my leave, in the hope of concluding in my next the undertaking of 


A Cato OBSERVER. 


Lee ae 
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JUST TRIBUTE TO THE OCCASIONAL VIRTUE OF THE TIMES. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


S1rx,—There are no remains of classical antiquity more justly esteemed 
than a variety of concise maxims for the direction of human conduct. 
Among these I have always admired one, fas est et ab hoste doceri, 
as old as the age of Ovid, and well-known, as it deserves to be. It was 
thus happily expanded by the poet Watts :— 

Seize upon truth, where’er tis found, 
Among your friends, among your foes, 

On Christian, or on heathen ground, 
The flow’r 's divine, where’er it blows. 


Of this excellent counsel I was forcibly reminded yesterday, when I read 
some remarks, which, possessing all the beauty and fragance of the 
poet’s flowers, I would remove to a more genial soil, and I, therefore, 
take the liberty of sending them to you, from the columns of the evidently 
time-serving Times, so justly described in your last volume, (p. 330,) as 
deciding, on a mere calculation of dividends, either to expose the wrongs 
of an injured Queen, or to ery havoc among the loudest of her courtly 
and cruel persecutors. The Editor of such a publication, learned, per- 
haps, and liberal-minded, must surely earn hardly his remuneration, 
while lending himself to the sordid interest of a proprietor, such as 
the satirist Young may not unaptly describe— 

Some stupid, plodding, money-loving wight, 

Who with much pains, exerting all his sense, 

Can range aright bis shillings, pounds, and pence, 


The Editor, however, as if liberal principles, or, at least, the profession of 
them, began to be the order of the day, and he would “ pursue the triumph, 
and partake the gale,” thus introduces ‘“ the message of the Vice-Presi- 
dent of Columbia to Congress.” 


‘ Among official documents, we know of none so interesting, from the rela- 
tion between the parties by whom and to whom they are communicated, as 
speeches or messages from the chief magistrate of a free commonwealth, 
addressed to the representatives of the people. The President of an American 
Republic is like a witness before a jury; he can have no corrupt concealments 
that are not easily guessed at and exposed, and for which he is not liable to be 
punished. Te must tell the whols truth, because he is but the steward of the 
nation, who manage their own concerns, who audit their own accounts, and 
who treat their magistrates as their servants, not their superiors,—electing them, 
watching them, controlling them, superseding them, and always teaching them 
to know their proper distance. But, besides the obligation to tell the people 
all that they have a right to hear, a republican chief magistrate acts Saliee 
another necessity—namely, that of exhibiting a performance which, in point of 
intellectual dignity, neither he nor his countrymen need be ashamed of. He 
feels that the public opinion, by which his statements, arguments, and senti- 
ments are canvassed, is all-powerful, not merely in affixing to them their just 
value, but in determining his own fate and fortune: he cannot, therefore, afford 
to be despised. And, in general, a republican “ king’s speech,” or state paper, 
is, as compared with those of monarchies, equally distinguished for talent and 
for truth. But, again, there is another peculiarity in the character of free com- 
munities. If there be many truths, there are few novelties in their official 
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disclosures. Events transpire the moment they occur, and, transpiring, the 
press lays hold of and publishes and records them for the whole world. The 
press, in a free country, is that window in the bosom for which a great man 
once besought the gods, that all mankind might see what was transacting within 
him. But, besides enforcing virtue by publicity, this inseparable friend of 
freedom almost equalizes throughout society the knowledge which it expedites,— 
it cuts the statesman’s mystery from under him, and leaves hardly any thing for 
the nation which enjoys it, to learn, from her political functionary, beyond the 
use to be made of facts already current. Nor on that point even are the bulk 
of the people far behind the chief officers of the State.’ 


It is difficult to read these sentiments in the Times, and to suppress the 
exclamation, ‘“ O st sic omnia!” Nor do I remember to have seen any 
where a better description of what may be expected, to quote a writer in 
your Ist volume (p. 625.), ‘* where men are not rocked into legislators, and 
rulers in the cradle of hereditary right ;” but ‘‘ where nature guides and 
virtue rules ;” a condition of social life which the enlarged mind of 
Berkeley foresaw among Heaven’s choice gifts to the American con- 


tinent. 
April 7, 1825. ADJUTOR. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR, 

Having spoken as freely of the character of The Times, as we are 
prepared to do on all other subjects of public interest which may come 
within the range of our duties, we readily embrace the present opportu- 
nity of expressing our admiration of the sentiments quoted from it by our 
candid Correspondent ; and that we may imitate his example of trans- 
planting from that source what we can unequivocally adopt as suited to 


our own pages, and in unison with the views and principles uniformly 
advocated therein, we subjoin an excellent Letter which appeared in The 
Times of the past month, on the subject of the Tea Trade. When it is 
considered that the use of this article is now almost universal in England, 
and that its enormous price is felt as one of the heaviest taxes on the 
necessaries of life, it is surprising that every Paper in the kingdom does 
not teem with outcries against its continuance. The Letter is as follows : 
To the Editor of The Times. 

Srr,—In a former letter I called your attention to the enormous tax levied 
by the East India Company on the article of tea, by limiting their supply to 
one quarter of an ounce per week for every poses within their monopoly 
and as their lately-published ‘Declaration’ of quantity to be sold in June 
exhibits, instead of an increase to meet the extra consumption of the summer 
quarter, an actual diminution of nearly 300,0001b., comparing the quantity 
with the time over which it is to be spread, (being 7,500,0001b. for fourteen 
weeks, instead of 7,300,000Ib. for thirteen, as in the present quarter,) I submit, 
that it now becomes expedient to seek the interference of those whose duty it is 
to see that the possessors of this monopoly perform, in spirit and in letter, every 
part of their contract with the public. 

That the extent of the indirect taxation imposed upon us may be known, I 
subjoin, from a list now before me, the prices of a cargo of teas, of good 
quality, sold in New York in March last, whilst our own sale was pending ; 
and confining myself, as in my last letter, to black teas, (green being compara- 
tively unimportant, and at present dear from an accidental cause,) 1 have con- 
trasted them with the “ putting-up prices,” as they are called, which are fixed 
by the sellers themselves, as the lowest which will yield them a reasonable 
profit, as well as with the prices which the purchasers were compelled to pay :-— 
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Price at the sale in New York, at six months :—Bohea, 1s, 24. to 1s. 34a.; 
Congou, 1s. 9d. to 2s. id.; Souchong, 2s. 1d. to 3s. 1d.—Putting-up price in 
London :—Bohea, 1s. 6¢.; Congou, 2s. 2d¢.; Souchoug, 3s—Sale prices in 
London at three months’ prompt, but for cash before delivery, and exclusive of 
duty :—Bohea, 2s. 5d. to 3s. 4d.; Congou, 2s. 7d. to 3s.; some fine ditto, 
3s. 8d. to 38. 9d.; Souchong, 3s. 84d, to 4s. 10d., in December, (none sold in 
March). 

Two points must immediately strike us:—1st, that the American private 
merchants can sell their teas, including the better descriptions, (and I under- 
stand they are well content with their profits,) at prices from 124 to 20 per 
cent. under those which our Company declare to be necessary to yield a mo- 
derate profit upon their lowest quality ; and 2d, that the East India Directors, 
whilst every sale-catalogue which they issue contains their printed acknowledg- 
ment that they can afford their teas at the above “ putting-up ” prices, have 
succeeded, by limitation of quantity, and various other methods, in raising the 
prices to the public upon the first class no less than 66 per cent., upon the 
second and most important, about 30 per cent., and upon the third about 35 per 
cent. beyond their own estimate ofa fair return. There can be no good reason 
why the East India Company should be exempted from the ordinary risks of 
their commerce by this regulation ; but if tolerated at all, there should surely 
be some reciprocity in it; and if they are not to sell but at prices which yield 
them a remunerating profit, does it not follow that they are bound to supply the 
country at those prices with whatever quantity it may require? Be it remem- 
bered, also, that these prices are exclusive of duty, which, to the consumer, 
doubles the excess. Supposing that the present duties remain, if the Company 
were to supply us, as they are well able to do, upon the terms of the American 
market, we should be paying for Bohea, duty paid, 2s. 5d. to 2s. 7d., instead of 
4s. 114d.; Congou, ditto, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 2d., instead of 5s. 2d. to 6s., and 6s.10d. 
to 7s. 6d. for fine ; Souchong, ditto, 4s. 2d. to 6s. 2d., instead of Ts. 5d. to 9s. 8d. 
Such a state of charges cannot exist without the introduction of large quantities 
of smuggled tea, for which the practice of “hawking”! the article, now so 
general, affords remarkable facilities. In 1784, when, before the commutation 
act, the duty was nearly as at present, cent. per cent., and the Company’s price 
very nearly the same, the Court of Directors, in a report which they published, 
(now before me,) stated, that “it seems probable that at least as much tea was 
smuggled as paid duty;” but the opinion of the tea-dealers of that day was, 
that the smugglers engrossed two-thirds of the whole trade; and it is a remark- 
able fact, that so convinced were the smugglers that it was necessary to their 
existence to keep up a high price for tea, that they actually became the principal 
bidders (and purchasers to a large extent, although it was not their primary ob- 
ject to become such) at the first sale after the alteration of the law; and this 
bold manceuvre was practised in reliance upon their knowledge how inadequate 
was the increased supply given by the Company to the real demand of the 
country; yet the quantity upon which they thus ventured to operate was eight- 
ninths of the average of the sales of the last year; that of 1784 being 6,454,947Ib., 
and the average of the-four sales of 1824, 7,225,000lb. Are smugglers less 
daring or less intelligent in 1825 than 1784? or will the costly coast-blockade 
avail to prevent a recurrence of the evil? 

I think I am fully justified in charging upon the Company the whole of the 








1 The hawker has several licensed rooms (not houses) in different places, 
within the district in which he proposes to sell his tea by going from house to 
house. As he can permit his tea from one of these rooms to any other, or to that 
of a confederate, he has only to obtain a permit for any quantity which he ex- 
pects to dispose of during his day’s march; and haviug thus got rid of it, he can 
receive the like quantity from the smuggler, and proceed boldly to his place of 
destination, with the protection of a legal permit; aud by virtue of this he can 
again have a legal permit for his smuggled tea, and so on, This is now going 
on toa great extent. 
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excess of price paid by the customer, because so long as Ministers see teas 
forced up by actual demand to a rate so much above the “ putting-up 
prices,” (Bohea, for example, to 4s. 113¢. duty paid, which at one advance 
would come out at 3s. O3d.,) they must be aware that any reduction of duty 
would yield no relief to the public, but go directly into the pocket of the Com- 
pany. Can it be doubted, that if the latter could be awakened toa sense of 
their duty, Ministers would then give to this important article the consideration 
it deserves, especially as they could devise no means of relieving the West India 
interest so efficacious and popular as by reducing the price of tea? At the 
present duty the poor man ought to get his pound of good common tea at 4s., or 
under, and would do so but for the monopoly of which we complain ; and if 
even this were accomplished, the consumption would be doubled : but when- 
ever the Company shall do justice to the nation which tolerates its anomalous 
existence, and the Ministers reduce the duty one-half, the consumption of legal 
tea will be more than quadrupled, and consequently a large increase of revenue 
will take place. 

It will naturally be asked—If all this be true, how can tht Company be so 
blind to their real interests as not to conform to the just expectations of the 
country? Can it be, that the fortunate young men who obtain China writer- 
ships (always the near connexions of the Directors) are remunerated by a per 
centage on the proceeds of the tea they send home; and that they and their 
relatives, who compose the Court of Direction, dare not incur the risk of tem 
orary diminution of profit by a reduction in price, since the advantage of the 
increased consumption might be deferred a year or two? Can it be, that the 
Directors cannot he!p allowing the calculation of how many China writerships 
will remain to them, to cross their minds and warp thcir judgments ? But surely 
these are not reasons why the country is to sit down quietly under a charge of 
30,000,000/. payable by quarterly instalments during the nine years which 
remain of the charter; for if these writers, or their friends at home, have really 
“ vested interests” in the pockets of the public, let it be so understood at once, 
and let them openly derive their emolument from the produce of the general 

taxation of the nation. 






























Perer Pekoe. 





ADDRESS TO THE PROPRIETORS OF EAST INDIA STOCK. 









Friends and Brother Proprietors of East India Stock: 





You were told how to preserve your dividends, and you have done so 
with a witness, 





) As often happens in human affairs, the very measure you have taken to 
| accomplish your object, (as you were credulously led to suppose,) will 
prove the means of its destruction. 






) : Providence will not behold with indifference such heartless ingratitude, 

) such abuse of authority, and perversion of influence : for, rest assured that 

by your unanimous vote of the 18th of March, 1825, (in as far as 575 

votes are to be taken as the voice of the East India Company,) you have 

) sealed the fate of your “ dividends,” and your pelitical existence together ; 

hy this act of felo de se, both will soon be consigned to dissolution, and 
\ to the general reproach of Asia and of Europe. 
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FRAUD AND ATTEMPTED BRIBERY OF A RELATIVE OF A 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL AT HYDERABAD, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, Arcot, December 1424. 

Iy perusing the Third Number of your ably conducted periodical, the 
passage affording a striking proof of Asiatic demoralization, and of the 
general belief entertained by the Indian public, ‘* that every Englishman 
has his price, and is swayed by bribes like themselves,” (contained in 
the Diary of a Bengal Officer,) recalled to my recollection a recent 
instance of chicanery and cunning, opposed to the blindest stupidity, 
in an attempt lately made at Hyderabad, to turn the present highly 
respected Resident, Sir Charles Metcalfe, out of his situation. The 
detail of the conspiracy is as follows :— 

A Moonshee from the city attended some of the officers of a corps 
stationed in the neighbourhood of that Gomorrah: one day, in the course 
of conversation with one of his pupils, the subject turned on Mr. Can- 
ning, who was shortly expected to arrive as Governor-General, The 
officer in question casually stated to his teacher, that this event would 
be of considerable utility to him in forwarding his views in life, as he 
happened to be related to Mr. Canning. ‘This piece of information the 
Moonshee greedily swallowed, and subsequently applied it to forward 
his views of aggrandizement by the following extraordinary method : 

He had heard that Chundoo Loll, one of the Ministers of the Nizam, 


had a rooted aversion to the Resident, probably from the upright conduct 
of the latter in refusing all presents (which in that capital better deserve 
the yy of bribes) in his endeavours to prevent the overseer, who 


has charge of the collection of the revenue, from oppressing the Ryots 
by exorbitant exactions, and in attempting by these means to reclaim 
that mis-governed country (the Nizam’s territory) from ruin. Our saga- 
cious friend, the Moonshee, then knowing how uncomfortable Chundoo 
Loll was under the scrutinizing eye of the Resident, bethought himself 
of a plan to work on the feelings of the crest-fallen Minister. 

He disclosed to three or four other Moonshees, some of them in the 
employ of Chundoo Loll, by whose means he could only hope to gain 
admission to the presence of the above, the information he had obtained 
from his pupil before-mentioned, that he was related to the talked-of 
Governor-General. These confederates all agreed, that this was an 
excellent opportunity for cajoling the Minister out of a handsome sum, 
by way of a bribe, to the relative of the Governor-General, to use his 
influence with his patron, and get Sir Charles deprived of his appoint- 
ment. These Talib-ool-Iims laid this plausible story before Chundoo 
Loll, who eagerly caught at the bait laid for him, and presented the con- 
federates with the sum of 10,000 rupees as a present to the officer in 
question. This money the Moonshees coolly shared amongst themselves. 
So far the affair prospered, and the unsuspecting Minister lulled himself 
in the hope of shortly witnessing the departure of Sir Charles from 
Hyderabad; but after a considerable space of time had elapsed, and see- 
ing that the Resident was still in the enjoyment of his situation, he 
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naturally began to suspect some foul play, and that “ ils lui en a donner 
d’une bonne;” he, therefore, requested the chief of the plotters to bring 
his pupil before him, in order to satisfy himself of the truth of the state- 
ment which had been made him. To this the Moonshee agreed, and in 
his next visit to his pupil, endeavoured to discover it he had any curio- 
sity to visit the interior of the city ; but seeing that his inclination was 
not bent in that way, our Moonshee repaired to another of his pupils, 
and proposed an excursion to the city, and saying he would take him to 
the house of a rich relative of his. ‘To this proposal the officer agreed, 
and at night he was arrayed in a rich native dress by the Moonshee, 
put into a splendid palankeen, and conveyed safely into the palace of 
Chundoo Loll, where he found the great man seated in a small apart- 
ment, being at that time totally unconscious in whose presence he had 
the honour to be, The conversation, at the request of the Moonshee, was 
carried on in English between the officer and himself, and the Moonshee 
explained in Persian, (which the officer did not understand,) to the 
Minister, the sentiments of his pupil; the deluded Chundoo Loll all’ this 
time imagining that this was Mr. Canning’s relative before him. The 
officer having remained some time, rose to depart ; and the Minister, to 
secure more effectually the interest of the supposed relative of the Gover- 
nor-General, pressed his acceptance (much to the astonishment of the 
officer) of a magnificent necklace. This he had philosophy enough to 
refuse ; and making his salaam, left the closet. Our knowing friend, the 
Moonshee, casting a cupidinous eye at the necklace, remained behind for 
a short time with Chundoo Loll, and told him that he would easily per- 
suade the officer to take the necklace, and that he had better intrust it 
to him. This the Minister was weak enough to do, and the Moonshee, 
in addition to his share of the 10,000 rupees, pocketed the jewels like- 
wise. 

Some time afterwards, the whole of this well-concerted plot was dis- 
closed by one of the confederates turning Nizam’s evidence, in revenge 
for having been apportioned only 500 or 600 rupees by his fellow- 
plotters: and the subject is now undergoing investigation. 

A. B. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


As the writer of this letter has furnished his name and rank as a guarantee for 
the authenticity of his statement, we readily give it insertion in our pages in 
conformity to our uniform rule, not merely to profess, but on all occasions to 
prove, our sincere belief, that the utmost freedom of the press may be safely 
indulged, and that when both sides of a question can be fairly heard, truth will 
in the end prevail. That Chundoo Loll should desire Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
removal, appears to us most natural, after the events of his administration : and 
that he should be weak enough to believe, that bribes offered to the relatives of 
a new Governor-General might hasten his wishes, only shows that he knows 
something of European as well as Asiatic vices. The cure for all this would be, 
the utmost publicity in all state proceedings; and a Free Press would do for 
Hyderabad, what it has done for every city that has yet enjoyed it,—purge it of 
the worst of its impurities, 
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ACCOUNT OF THE NESSERIES, A PEOPLE INHABITING THE 
MOUNTAINS NEAR ALEPPo' 


Tue Nesseri¢, who inhabit the chain of mountains to the east of the 
territory of yr ag are divided into four sects, in which we meet with 


a mixture of the religious practices of Paganism, of the Jewish law, of 


that of Mahomet and Ali, together with some of the dogmas of the 
Christian faith. They are distinguished by the names of "Shemlié, or 
worshippers of the suv ; Cléssté, worshippers of the moon; Ghaibie, who 
worship God the Creator, absent and unknown; and Shemelié, who 
recognise no divinity. These latter are often confounded with the Ghai- 
bie, on account of the identity of several of their customs. 

The Nesserié have seven festivals :—Christmas, New Year’s Day, the 
Epiphany,? the 17th of March, the 14th and 15th of April, and the 15th 
of October. The first two are distinguished by the name of Couzelt. 

The young men are not initiated into the mysteries of their religion 
until they have attained the age of fifteen. As soon as they are thought 
to have shown sufficient circumspection and intelligence, one of the lead- 
ing men of the village takes charge of the neophyte, carries him alone 
into the mountains, and gives him instruction for the space of forty days ; 
at the end of which the young initiate returns to his parents, and ‘has the 
right of wearing the turban, which was previously prohibited. This is the 
symbol of his initiation ; from this time he designates his instructor by no 
other title than that of master. The women are regarded as forming 
part of the cattle of the household, and treated like slaves ; they have no 
notions of religion ; and when they are bold enough to ask for information 
on the subject, their masters answer that their religion consists in the re- 
production of the species, and in being obedient to the will of their hus- 
bands, 

During the first or second festival of the Couzeli, the men meet toge- 
ther, mysteriously and ty night, in the house of the Sheik of the village ; 
no stranger is admitted, and even their own women are excluded. They 
sit cross-legged round a large earthen vessel full of wine, into which they 
cast twigs of the olive-tree, and round which they arrange an uneven 





1 On the manners and religious ceremonies of the Nesserié,* known in Europe 
under the name of Ansari,t by Felix Dupont, Dragoman, exercising the functions 
of Vice-Consul of France, at Lataquié, in 1821.—Translated from the Journal 
Asiatique. 

2M. Dupont unquestionably means that the Nosairis have festivals which cor- 
respond with the days on which Christians celebrate the birth of Christ and the 
Epiphany. It would be a curious investigation to ascertain the origin and object 

each of these festivals, in the religious system of the Nosairis. —De Sac 'Y 


* These are the same with the Nosairis. M. Dupont uses the term Ness¢ri, 
when he speaks of an individual, and its plural Nesserié, when he speaks of the 
entire sect. Particulars relative to this sect may be found in Niebuhr’s Travels, 
and also in an article by M. Rousseau on the Ismaelites and Nosairis of Syria, 
iné@he 42d number of Malte Brun’s Annales des Voyages.— De Sacy. 

+ This is the name under which M. de Volney speaks of the Nosatris, in his 
Travels in Egypt and Syria. Among the Arab writers, Ansari signifies a de- 
scendant of the inhabitants of Medina, who received Mahomet after his flight 
from Mecca, and declared in his favour.—De Sacy. 
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number of lighted tapers. “After the Sheik has prayed, and blessed the 
wine, he gives a portion of it to drink to every member of the assembly 
by turns ; and it is pretended (but this is a fact which no one can verify) 
that, to conclude the ceremony, they put out the lights, introduce all the 
married women of the village, without distinction of rank or age, (the 
maidens and uninitiated young men being alone excepted,) and that 
every man seizes on the first comer, were she even his mother, his sister, 
or his daughter. 

The Nesserié have no sacred books. They are forbidden to write, or 
to note down the fundamental points of their religion, of which they have 
no knowledge, as has been before remarked, except through the medium 
of initiation and verbal instruction. They recognise each other by signs, 
like the Freemasons, take an oath never to divulge the mysteries of their 
worship, and actually resist, with heroic fortitude, the most dreadful tor- 
ments and the most seductive offers. ‘There has not been, up to this time, 
a single instance of apostacy in a Nesserié; nor have the Turks, by any 
means whatever, been able to prevail upon them to divulge their secret. 
They sometimes receive persons of another belief; but these are never 
initiated until their constancy has been subjected to a long and severe 
trial; and they are closely watched to the end of their lives, and imme- 
diately sacrificed if detected in the slightest indiscretion. A very remark- 
able and still more extraordinary circumstance is, that these strangers 
are frequently more fanatical than the Nesserié themselves, and quite as 
scrupulously attached to the inviolability of their oaths. 

In proof of this, I need only adduce an instance which happened at 
Latakeea, and which I have heard related by several credible persons : 
One of the Governors of this town, who was exceedingly desirous of pene- 
trating into the mysteries of a worship so faithfully concealed, after hay- 
ing martyred a great number of the Nesseri¢, without having been able 
to extract from them their secret, was so struck with their unyielding 
firmness, that he employed a courageous and intelligent Turk, in whom 
he confided, to proceed to the mountain of the Nesserié, to establish him- 
self amengst them under some pretext or other, and to spare no pains to 
get himself initiated in their mysteries, in order that he might afterwards 
reveal them to him; promising him, if he succeeded, a considerable sum. 
The Turk undertook the mission, After undergoing a five years’ proba- 
tion, in various ways, he adopted the religion of the Nesseri¢, and re- 
turned to Lattakeea to dispose of his property, and to take his family 
with him to the mountain. His friend the Governor heard of his return, 
sent for him, and eagerly demanded if he had accomplished the object of 
his mission—if he had become a Neeserié? But what was his astonish- 
ment, when the Turk, after answering his questions in the affirmative, 
added, that he neither could nor would satisty his curiosity by revealing 
his profession of faith; such a confidence being expressly forbidden by 
the new religon which he had embraced. ‘The Governor, astonished at 
his refusal, and stimulated by the most eager curiosity, tried in vain to 
subdue him by entreaties and menaces, by anger and supplications ; and 
at last, seeing that nothing could shake his constancy, plunged his dagger 
into the poor fellow’s heart. 

The Nesserié are circumcised, perform their ablutions like the Turks, 
and say their prayers at midnight and before sun-rise. They may pray 
sitting, standing, or walking; but they are obliged to begin anew, and 
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perform a second ablution, if they speak to one who is not of their religion, 
or if they perceive, whether near or at a distance, a camel, a pig, a hare, 
ora negro. In their prayers they curse the man who shaves beneath the 
chin, the impotent, and the caliphs Omar and Abu-becr; although, in 
the presence of Turks, they pretend to be Mohammedans. They drink 
wine and spirits, but not in public; and as their festivals cannot be cele- 
brated without wine, they substitute for it, when they have none, a de- 
coction of raisins, to which they give at least the colour, if not altogether 
the taste, of wine. 

They have a prophet, whom they call Heumdan-el-Gheussaibi; and 
they persuade the Turks that this is Mahomet. They make use indiffer- 
ently of Turkish and Christian names: as, Gabriel, George, Elias, Mah- 
mud, Hassan, Mustapha, Ibrahim, &c. &c. They believe in Christ's 
mission in the character of a prophet, in the twelve Apostles, and in the 
four Evangelists; they even read our Gospels and our Psalms. Their 
year commences with that of the Greeks; and they have retained the 
Greek names of the months. 

The Shemélié,’ who constitute the most superstitious sect, eat no fe- 
male animals, nor any that are maimed, blind, or diseased ; there are 
also some among them who never smoke tobacco. ‘The other Nesserié 
are not, in general, so scrupulous: they do not fast, they only abstain 
from eating the flesh of the hare, the pig, the gazelle, the camel, crabs, 
porcupines, eels; in a word, all fish without scales, and all shell-fish, 
which are generally forbidden. The Sheiks, called Ulema, or learned, 
are distinguished from the rest by their head-dress and costume. They 
never eat out of their own houses, lest they should participate in ill-got 
wealth, which is in them considered a heinous offence. This conscien- 
tious scruple does not, however, actuate any other class than the literati, 
who perform the functions of ministers of their worship ; for the rest of 
the people, far from imitating them in this particular, live for the most 
part on theft and rapine. 

The Ghaibié* worship a God, absent and unknown ; they say that the 
Supreme Being, after having created man and animals, and having regu- 
lated and directed all things, rose into the air, where his spirit, his intel- 
ligence, was dispersed and disappeared, leaving the world as he had 
made it. 

The Clissié,® or worshippers of the moon, compose the most numerous 
sect, and are also looked upon with the greatest consideration by the 
others. Still the Nesserié, of all the sects, marry indifferently with each 
other, without raising the slightest difficulty. Their marriages require 
only the consent of the Sheik, and of the farmer of the village ; there is 
no written contract. As soon as the intended bridegroom has concluded 
his bargain with the parents of the bride, (for the Nesserié purchase a 
wife with the same formalities as a mare or a cow,) the marriage is com- 








3 This name appears to be of Arabic origin, but | know not for what reason it 
has been adopted by these sectaries.— De Sacy. 

4 It is deserving of remark, that fish without scales, and certain kinds of shell- 
fish, were also proscribed by Hakem-Biamr-Allah, the founder of the religion of 
the Druzes.— De Sacy. 

5 This name is derived from the Arabic gaih, which signifies absence, any thing 
concealed.—De Sacy. 
® J am ignorant of the derivation of this term,—De Sacy. 
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plete. The rejoicings begin on the Monday; the music and dancing 
last night and day until Thursday, when the bride is mounted on a 
horse, which is led round the village, preceded by a troop of young 
people, displaying a white handkerchief attached to the end of a cane, 
and accompanied by all the inhabitants of the place, men, women, and 
children, singing and shouting after the Arab fashion. When this cere 
mony is over, one of the assembly makes a collection; each of the per- 
sons present gives, according to his ability, some piece of money, and the 
produce of the collection is delivered to the bridegroom, and serves to 
furnish out a plentiful supper for the whole assembly, which afterwards 
disperses. The new-married couple then retire into a little building pre- 
pared for the purpose; and several of the relations or friends of the 
bridegroom remain at the door, until he gives them notice that the mar- 
riage is consummated, which is immediately announced to the whole 
village by a salute of musketry. With respect to widows, their own con- 
sent is all that is necessary for entering into a second marriage: their 
parents having no right to demand any thing of their intended husbands. 
Adultery is not punished with much severity: the husband repudiates 
his wife, as soon as he can prove that she has been unfaithful, receives 
again from her parents the price which he paid for her, and marries 
again, if he pleases, a day or two after. The gallant is compelled to 
marry the deserted fair one, or to absent himself for a year and a day ; 
but if the adultery was committed with a foreigner, the woman is 
punished with death. 

The Nesserié wash their dead like the Turks. Their deep mourning 
consists in blacking the face, loosening the turban, and letting it fall 
carelessly over the neck, and changing no article of dress for forty days. 
They all believe in the metempsychosis, and revere the memory of cer- 
tain of their sheiks or santons, who have died in the odour of sanctity. 
They are by no means scrupulous of oaths in the name of God, which 
they pour forth on the most trifling occasions ; for this reason the Turks 
place them below the Jews, and maintain that they are men without 
faith or law, and whose lives and properties may be violated with impu- 
nity. They even believe that it is a meritorious act for them, as Mus- 
sulmans, to shed the impure blood of a Nesseri. 

This warlike and mountainous tribe would be strong enough to shake 
off the yoke of the Turks, and to maintain their independence, were they 
not divided by motives of interest, almost always occasioned by implac- 
able feuds between different families. The Nesserié are vindictive, and 
maintain their rancour for a long time: the death even of the culprit 
does not appease their fury, for their vengeance is accounted insuflicient, 
unless some one or more members of his family are included in his 
punishment. ‘Their territory extends from Antioch almost to Tripoli. 
They occupy nearly all the mountains eastward of Latakeea, and a con- 
siderable share of the plain. This extent of country is divided into 
sixteen moukataa, or farmed divisions, of from twenty to twenty-five 
villages each, administered by Moukadem, or Governors, who receive 
their investiture every year from the Mutselim of Latakeea, and who 
pay annually four hundred purses of miri. Of these sixteen depart- 
ments, or moukataa, one is inhabited by Turks and Christians, three by 
Turcomans, and a fifth by the Kadames¢, a sort of idolaters, whom I 
shall have occasion to mention again. The remainder are inhabited by 
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The Bandit. 643 
the Nesserié and a few Christians. The total amount of their popula- 
tion, without reckoning those of the environs of Antioch and Aleppo, 
and of Caramania, where there are many Nesserié, is near forty thou- 
sand, and they occupy a hundred and eighty-two villages, thirty-two of 
which are in the plain. This agricultural but impoverished race are 
crushed .by the vexations of all kinds with which they are burthened, 
and which frequently compel the moukataa, situated on the tops of the 
mountains, in inaccessible situations, to revolt. This completes the ruin 
of those parts of the country which are destitute of the means of defence, 
and which are ravaged without mercy by the Turkish troops in their pas- 
sage, Ali the peasants or shepherds with whom they meet, however 
innocent, and although they may not even have belonged to the revolted 
moukataa, are arrested, bound, and thrown into infectious dungeons ; 
they are commonly condemned to the pal, a sort of death which is espe- 
cially reserved for the unfortunate Nesserié. 

On the mountains which border on the territory of Tripoli, there exists 
another sect, which differs from that of the Nesserié, and is called Kada- 
mesé, They occupy a moukataa, containing a score of villages. 





rHE BANDIT. 


{From ‘ The Songs of Greece.’} 


A MERCHANT wound his arduous way 
Down some steep mountain road, 

With twenty-seven mules before, 
Tottering beneath their load. 


Banditti station’d ’midst the rocks, 
Which choked that narrowing vale, 
Stopp’d all his mules, and then prepared 

t search each corded bale. 


They fancied ponderous bags of gold 
Within those bales must lie, 

Because he bege’d them to forbear, 
With tears in either eye:— 


“ Tn pity, Sir, unload the mules, 
“ Those wretched mules, no more ; 
* My back is broke, my arms are stiff, 
“ With loading them before !” 


The savage captain fiercely cried, 
His hand upon his hilt : 

“ Ye see this, unbelieving dog, 
* This child of shame and guilt !” 


“ He only thinks about his mules, 
“ Nor trembles for his life! 

“ Where are ye all, my Palikars ? 

“ Spirits of blood and strife 
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“A poniard’s point must tranquillize 
‘“‘ This merchandizing slave.” 

The pitying band forbore to strike, 
Because he seem’d so brave. 


But, like a tiger on his prey, 
The savage captain flew, 

And plunged a dagger in his side, 
Before that shuddering crew. 


The murder’d merchant's cries were shrill, 
And then his groans were deep: 

“ How will my father learn my fate, 
“ My distant mother weep ?” 


- 
. 


‘ Where dwells thy mother? trust to me 
“ The message when we meet.” 

My mother was in Arta born, 

“ My father lives in Crete. 


. 
> 


> 


And were the Klepht, my brother, here, 
“ T ne’er had met with harm!” 
The captain caught the dying man 
With faint and trembling arm ! 


And bere him, wing’d with terror’s speed, 
And shuddering, to a leech : 

* Oh! thou who know’st what human art 
“ And direful magic teach, 


“Tf for the niggard peasant’s price, 
“ Thou e’er hast cured another, 
Now for the ransom of a king, 

“ Cure him,—he is my brother !” 


« 
- 


* T oft have cured such yawning gash 
« As knives and sabres deal ; 

“ But wounds like these thy dagger gave 
‘< No earthly power can heal !” 


Then to his murderous brother thus 
Th’ intrepid merchant said :— 

“ At least, present my father these, 
** My mules, when I am dead !” 


“ Flow shall I tell my angry sire, 
“« And how my weeping mother: 
“ T seized on these my brother’s mules, 
” 


* And slew that guiltless brother ! 
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A BOMBAY OFFICER’S REMARKS ON THE NEW ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR THE ARMY OF THAT PRESIDENCY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—The interest you have ever taken in all that concerns the wel- 
fare of the Indian Army, induces me to write to you on the subject of the 
long expected army arrangements, which, as usual, have disappointed the 
greater number of those interested ; the benefits, as to promotion, being 
confined to otlicers of the higher ranks, who, by becoming commandants 
of regiments, remain in the service for life, and thus check, for many 
years, the promotion of the army which was occasioned by retirement, 
on attaining the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, and serving twenty-two 
years in India. 

I am, however, satisfied, that the advantages to be eventually derived 
from each battalion becoming a regiment, far outweigh the immediate 
injury to a particular rank in the army, and this I believe is the general 
feeling. 

Another branch of the new arrangements is not so satisfactory. I 
advert to the staff allowance of 400 rupees to each officer commanding 
or in charge of a regiment. ‘The allowance to a Subaltern, and even to 
a Captain, is liberal ; but the boon decreases, in proportion to the rank of 
the officer, thus :-——a Major has only 200 rupees above the allowances 
on the old system; a Lieutenant-Colonel only 100; and the officer com- 
manding a brigade of two or more regiments, derives no benefit what- 
ever. This arises from other allowances being discontinued to the 
brigadiers, and the full batta of all commanding officers being struck 
off. To consider this a liberal arrangement, after so many years of hope 
deferred, is to suppose those who suffer from it devoid of common sense 
and feeling. The Madras Government have declined acting upon it; 
and there is a confident expectation of the batta being restored to com- 
manding oflicers of regiments, and the table-money to brigadiers with 
retrospective effect, as never having been intentionally discontinued by 
the Government at home. 

Nothing could be more explicit than the Court's orders with respect to 
the army at each Presidency being remodelled : “ that each battalion 
should become a regiment, and that each regiment should be numbered 
in the order in which they were first raised and formed.” 

These instructions were literally carried into effect at Caleutta and 
Madras, but totally neglected at Bombay; only one regiment of those 
embodied previous to 1798-9 having received its proper number. On 
what principle the Court’s orders have been disobeyed; it is difficult to 
conjecture; but it can only be temporary, if justice is done to each 
regiment at this Presidency, as it has been done at the other Presidencies, 
and agreeably to the positive letter of the orders on which the arrange- 
ment was framed. 

Another arrangement at this Presidency, | cannot pass over without 
notice. It regards the old Marine Battalion, a corps raised at a very 
early period, and even distinguished by its conduct, courage, and fidelity, 
under the most trying circumstances. The records of Government bear 
ample testimony to the merits of this fine old battalion, and among other 
instances, the devoted attachment to the service shown by a body otf them, 
when prisoners at the Isle of France, during the last war. Nothing could 
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induce them to take arms against the Government they had served, and 
by which their families were protected under the care of an old and 
respectable othicer, commanding the corps at Head Quarters. 

This battalion had been frequently superseded, but was at last par- 
tially restored to its rights as a regular body, by becoming the Ist bat- 
talion of the 11th regiment, the two battalions of the 12th regiment rank- 
ing below it, being raised subsequently to its being made a regiment of 
the line. 

By the instructions of the Court, this battalion was entitled to stand 
very high in the line, but was numbered the 21st regiment. 

Subsequently, by an order of the Bombay Government, but referable 
to the sanction of the Court of Directors, this fine and respectable old 
corps has been deprived of its officers and its number, and thrown en- 
tirely out of the line, on the principle of an extra corps, to be commanded 
by any Captain or Major in the service who may be selected. The first 
officer appointed is a Major from the European regiment, unacquainted 
with the men; and from never doing duty with Natives, uninformed 
as to their habits, their feelings, and their prejudices. 

If European officers were considered useless to this corps, does it 
follow that so distinguished a regiment should be thrown out of the line,— 
a measure only heretofore resorted to where punishment for misconduct 
was intended’? The sequel, however, will add to your surprise consider- 
ably, when I mention that the officers (European) were posted to an extra 
battalion raised a few years since, and which became the 21st regiment 
of the line, and took rank of the 22d, 23d, and 24th regiments. It is 
impossible but that the Native officers of the old 21st must feel hurt at 
this extraordinary arrangement, by which they are thrown out of the line, 
and their place supplied by a corps raised but a few years, and not a 
man of which has ever seen an angry shot fired. 

I fully anticipate the Court’s disapproval of this measure, and hope to 
see the good old corps restored to its rights, and enjoying the number to 
which their instructions on the subject entitle it. The decisions from 
home must be free from prejudice ; and there can be no doubt that the 
most mature consideration will be given to a question which involves the 
interests and feelings of one of the most meritorious battalions in their 
service. 

It had been invariably the custom of our army, that the senior regi- 
mental officer with each corps should command it, when no Lieutenant- 
Colonel was present; this, however, has been set aside; Majors are 
made transferable, and, latterly, even Captains: one being lately ordered 
to take charge of a regiment, and that not his own, at a garrison station. 
I wish to avoid comments upon this departure from an established custom 
of this as well as other services. That it may lead to abuse is certain ; 
and the command of a regiment may, in time, be considered in the light 
of a stafi-appointment, and conferred by interest to the injury of officers 
who have served steadily with their corps; nor can I admit that the 
principle is less unjust, because it has not hitherto been carried to ex- 
tremes. The customs of a service should be sacred, as innovation, once 
admitted, places the rights of officers entirely at the mercy of power 
which is not always accompanied by judgment, although it may by good 
intentions. 

Bombay, Dec. 1, 1824, A Bombay Orricerr. 
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RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE AT RELICS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 


Sr1r,—Ever since I had an opportunity of observing the liberal spirit, 
and the patriotic, or rather the philanthropic tendency, of the Oriental 
Herald, | have indulged the ambition of finding myself among your cor- 
respondents, if you would accept such occasional communications as can 
be expected from a writer who has passed his grand climacteric. 

While we avant-coureurs in the journey of life are obliged to slacken 
our pace, and can now only maintain (as portrayed in Addison’s beauti- 
ful allegory) “ a hobbling march on the broken arches” of Mirza’s bridge, 
we are continually missing another and another, among the few surviving 
companions of our way. Whither, then, shall one repair, who has proved 
the “‘ vanity and vexation of spirit ” inseparable from length of days, while 
his mortal associates are falling beside him, but to his ‘* immortal friends 
in his closet”? Thus, daily experiencing how rare is the appearance of 
an old friend, | am more and more disposed to cultivate a friendly inter- 
course with old books ; and would offer you, now and then, as your limits 
and my leisure, health, or inclination shall allow, the result of such con- 
versations as | may hold with those venerables. 

I propose to pay a peculiar attention to what may occur on the topo- 
graphy, the manners and customs, or the early history of the East, con- 
formably to the principal character of your work ; not, however, to the 
exclusion of topics which interest, or at least deserve to interest, civilized 
man, wherever he may be found. While too often encountering some mo- 
nument of human folly, to which the impartial press has afforded an un- 
merited preservation, I would especially offer a grateful homage, however 
inadequate, to the memory of those genuine benefactors of mankind, who 
oppesed themselves, often at their imminent peril, to the errors and preju- 
dices of their times ; anticipating, and thus frequently advancing, the im- 
provements of a later age: all, of whatever colour, creed, or climate, 

Who taught witb truth, or with persuasion mov'd; 
Who sooth’d with numbers, or with sense improv’d ; 
Who told the powers of reason, or refin’d, 

All, all that strengthen’d or adorn’d the mind, 

While amusing myself with such a project, and somewhat fondly rely- 
ing on “ life’s faturities,” sixty-five of my years are “ numbered and 
finished.” I shall, therefore, by your leave, indulge the fancy of consider- 
ing no book or pamphlet as belonging to 7’he Olden Time, unless it were 
published, or at least written, before I was born.' Thus, while rambling 


” 


now and then into the overpraised ‘ good times of Queen Bess,” or even 


‘There are few occupations that afford us more delight than that of casting a 
backward glance on days gone by. The past has for us much more pleasures 
than the future, and we shall be glad to add to the enjoyments of the present, by 
bringing out the hidden treasures of the past to our aid. We shall receive our 
venerable correspondent’s communications with unmixed satisfaction ; and we 
only hope that his excellent example will stimulate many who are not so far ad- 
vanced into the autumn of life (its winter so warm-hearted a philanthropist can 
never feel) to contribute their occasional aid to the re-production and re-enjoy- 
ment of relies of The Olden Time,—Eb, 
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into the times of the English Nero, (her merciless sire,) and more fre- 
quently into the seventeenth than into the later century, the year 1760, 
famous for the birth of several millions besides myself, and in which 
commenced the eventful reign of George II1., will strictly bound any 
approaches towards the time-present. . 

Should you encourage my design by accepting this introduction, I will 
soon submit to the ordeal of your editorial judgment No. 1 of The Olden 
Time. 

April 22, 1825, SENILIVs, 





A BENGAL OFFICER'S OPINIONS ON THE MILITARY PROSPECTS 
OF INDIA, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. ‘ 

SIR, Bengal, Nov. 1ith, 1824, 
Ir is now but a short period since I wrote to you on the state of 
this country, particularly as it regarded Military affairs; yet my prog- 
nostications are fast fulfilling. We have had a mutiny in one of the 
Native Regiments and a terrible, though necessary example has been 
made; but it is now highly necessary that other steps should be taken 
by this Government; a course of conciliation, and of measures to raise 
the respect and credit of this Army, and (if not too late) to attach them 
to the Government: they require to be treated with that consideration 
which is due to their importance in maintaining our ascendancy in the 
East. For many years past a contrary system has been pursued, and 
we are now feeling the effects of it. Desertions are taking place by 
hundreds from the troops ordered on service, and, ere long, they will take 
place by thousands, while the Native Powers in every quarter are ready 
to rise against us. We have no channel in this country by which we 
can make the Government acquainted with the real state of things : and 
I, as a duty, take this method of expressing my conviction, that unless 
the Native Army of this country is treated with more consideration, the 
country is lost. It is very evident that an army, constituted as the Native 
Armies of the Company are, must take its tone from its European Offi- 
cers; and when they feel that every act of the Government tends to their 
degradation, can they, or will they, uphold the Service to theirmen? [ 
have doae all I can, as an individual, to save them from an error, the con- 
sequences of which are now so serious. If free and temperate discus- 
sion had been allowed in the public prints of this country, things never 
could have come to this pass; but our rulers having obstinately deter- 
mined upon one erroneous system,—ot seeking information from the Civil 
portion of the Service only ; they have gone on in error, and I almost fear 
it is too late to retrieve it. It has heretofore been the generally expressed 
opinion of the Civil Service, that the military influence has no effect 
whatever upon the collections of the revenue ; we shall now see who are 
most capable of judging of the true interests of the country, and what 
dependence is to be placed upon interested opinions, at variance with 
common sense. A Government that is held solely by it military prepon- 
derance, never can afford to treat that branch of its establishment with 
the contempt which this has experienced of late. 


Mitrs. 
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APPEAL TO PROPRIETORS OF INDIA STOCK, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Str,—I am surprised that such able and independent Proprietors of 
East India Stock as Sir Charles Forbes, the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, 
Mr. Hume, and many others, do not more frequently convene General 
Courts of Proprietors, now that the advantage resulting to the public in- 
terest at large from such discussions havé been made so fully evident 
from what has transpired since the debates on the Hyderabad Papers. 


Until then I was, myself, disposed to believe that General Courts pro- 
duced little or no effect; but I am now quite satisfied that their want of 
efficacy has proceeded only from the indolence and supineness of some, 
and the interested inducements of others, to render them as little fre- 
quent as possible; by which means, scarcely any opportunity offers for 
exposing and discussing abuses, which might otherwise be eradicated. 
Supposing, however, such General Courts to be held only every quar- 
ter, or even every two months, the interval is too great to keep alive that 
interest which must be preserved to work with effect. 


There are many, Sir, who have a strong aversion to General Courts, 
because they fear the exposure of defects and correction of abuses, by 
which they profit. Still, a very large majority of the Proprietors have a 
direct interest, and I hope a desire, to induce them to seek a reform, and 
to improve every branch of the Service 


Some, through indolence, and many through ignorance, believe the 
Court of Directors to possess suflicient abilities and inclinations to do all 
that is desirable, without the stimulus of General Courts; and conclude 
that the aid of the Board of Control is all that is required. They are, 
however, much mistaken; and should recollect that although the Board 
of Control does some little good, and prevents some abuses, it is not in 
its province to originate measures. 


Let the reflecting Proprietor, who is disposed to intrust carelessly the 
happiness and prosperity of seventy millions of our fellow-creatures, and the 
entire management of a most extensive empire, to 24 persons, notoriously 
engaged in various other occupations, some directly at variance with 
the duties they have to perform as Directors, consider how few of that 
number are even considered to be able and intelligent in the various oc- 
cupations for which they were expressly educated. Again, let him con- 
sider how much of their time is necessarily devoted to the promotion of 
their own affairs, as well as that of their numerous friends, and it will 
be found that very little time is left to apply to their duties as Directors. 
Not much inquiry is requisite to discover how few, except the Chair- 
man and his Deputy, attend at the India House, excepting on Court 
days; nor to find out how they are employed when they are there. 


It may be asked then, who conducts all the business as it is now car- 
ried on? The best answer is, perhaps, to be found in the reply given by 
Mr, Astell, as Chairman, to Mr, D. Kinnaird’s question, as to how it 
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happened that a letter of the Bengal Government, which the Court consi- 
dered so very important, regarding the license to the house of Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. to make loans to the Nizam, remained unanswered from the India 
House for two years? The answer of the Chairman was this: that the 
delay was owing to one of the Examiners having died, and another 
Being sick! Confessedly admitting, that without these Examiners there 
was no one who could or would perform the duty. Hear this, ye Pro- 
prietors of India Stock, and judge for yourselves! 


The Court of Directors have a great aversion to General Courts ; the 
reasons are too evident. The Company’s interests, however, and the in- 
terests of India, as well as of the British public, demand that they should 
be more frequently held. If they even assembled once a month, more 
good would be effected in twelve months, than is likely to be produced by 
the prevailing system in as many years. Surely nine independent Pro- 
prietors (for no more are required to sign a requisition) can be found for 
this purpose. Let them only exert this privilege, and incalculable be- 
nefits may even yet result therefrom. 


An OLp Proprietor or * *, 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


It was said of old, “ that if ten righteous men could be found in Sodom, they 
might have saved their city.” It was, however, destroyed; from which we may 
infer that the required ten could not be found. In the present instance, our Cor- 
respondent thinks that if nine active, zealous, honest, and independent men 
could be found among the 3000 Proprietors of India Stock, the body to which 
they belong might still be redeemed from much of the odium, as well as positive 
loss, which certainly awaits them. Perhaps he is right: but where are the nine 
to be found? We can state, of our own knowledge, that when it was wished to 
call a General Court for the sake of taking into consideration the question of a 
Free Press io India, the most important that could occupy the attention of any 

iblic assembly, nine signatures could not be obtained in all London ! The three 
individuals named by our Correspondent first signed it; the two next were 
persons living at a distance from London, whose signatures could only be ob- 
tained by a journey into the country; the sixth and seventh names were given 
through mere courtesy ; the eighth, it is believed, from principle; and the last, 
after much solicitation, merely to complete an otherwise hopeless requisition !— 
Such are the Proprietors of East India Stock! Ona subsequent occasion, where 
the same subject had to be debated, the requisition was filled with scarcely less 
difficulty. The names of three persons favourable to the object in question were 
obtained; the fourth was given as a matter of personal favour; the three next 
from motives of a strong interest in the question, but under much hazard to the 
individuals, two of whom were still in the Company’s service ; and the two last, 
from motives that are unknown, but it is believed, mere accommodation to the in- 
dividual. After this, what public questions can obtain nine signatures to call a Ge- 
neral Court every month ? We auswer, None. The Court of Directors are strongly 
interested in preventing them ; andthe Proprietors at large are not interested 
in their being held. Unless, therefure, some oppressed individual has a case to 
bring forward, and enlists a few benevolent as well as public-spirited friends on 
his behalf, no requisition can be got up. That this is a disgrace to the general 
body we admit. But the remedy is in making the dividends an actuad instead of 
a nominal thing, in taking off the restriction which confines them to 10} per 
cent., and making them rise or fall, as the profits of the good, and the losses of 
the bad, government of India may affect them. The lope of profit, and the 
dread of loss, will bring crowded Courts; while honour, justice, and public 
principle would haravgue to empty benches. 

















EFFECT OF THE LATE DECISION AGAINST THE MARQUIS OF 
HASTINGS. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


S1r,—When our country, or any portion of it, is in danger, supineness. 
is criminal : I do therefore loudly proclaim, that our possessions in India 
are in danger. 

The time is again arrived, when, in the emphatic language of that 
eminent statesman, Warren Hastings, (by whose magnanimity and trau- 
scendant talents [ndia was preserved to Britain when assailed by perils 
the most appalling,) it may with truth be asserted, “‘ That our existence 
there is suspended by a thread so fine, that the touch of Chance may 
break, or the breath of Opinion dissolve it.” 

With reference to this state of things, the historian of the present pe- 
riod will have to record the remarkable but lamentable concurrence, that 
whilst India rises up, and with outstretched arms, implores the return of 
the Marquis of Hastings, a portion or party of that community which he 
so long, so zealously, and so beneficially served, was at the same moment 
straining every nerve in the capital of the British empire, to calumniate 
the character, and stigmatize the conduct, of that illustrious nobleman, 

When every document and every page, having reference to his govern- 
ment of India, was in vain scrutinized with malevolent assiduity, and the 
English language ransacked to misconstrue or pervert the honest mean- 
ing of every word or sentence that may have been written in private con- 
fidence, or in the warmth of unsuspecting friendship ; when ail this, I say, 
proved abortive in affording any semblance of corrupt motives, or collusive- 
conduct, the talons of vindictive persecution were made to grasp another 
theme, endeavouring to brand the character of Lord Hastings with the 
charge of criminal favouritism; with reference to the incidental indul- 
gence of the best feelings of our nature, and the discharge of the most 
sacred obligation which can devolve on mankind—viz., the promoting the 
welfare of the offspring of departed friends, solemnly consigned to our 
protection! Under such invidious construction, might not all patronage 
or persons in authority be liable to the same imputation ? What! accord- 
ing to this view, is all the vast patronage of the India House but favour- 
itism? Do not the Directors bestow their patronage on their own con- 
nexions and their friends, and their friends’ friends, to the exclusion 
of the destitute offspring of old and faithful servants, who have served 
them long and well; unless they can by any means gain access to indivi- 
dual favour? Were all the community admitted to claim a share of that 
vast patronage, would not hundreds and thousands of young men of supe- 
rior, or at all events of equal qualification and pretensions, present them- 
selves to their choice? But, no! Such is the condition of their office, 
and such its best reward: the indulgence of the most grateful feelings of 
the heart. And is it, then, in the person of the Marquis of Hastings only, 
that any indulgence of such feelings is to be denounced as a high crime 
and misdemeanor? Heaven forbid such perversion and injustice! and 
the voices and parties which have aimed at that imputation will be con- 
signed to the oblivious pity of mankind ; whilst the beneficent character, 
and the splendid achievements and virtues of the Marquis of Hastings, 
Oriental Herald Vol. 5, 2Y 
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will continue to adorn the page of history, and be justly held forth as a 
bright example to future generations. Favouritism, in its worst view, can 
only be deemed culpable when it operates to the disadvantage of the 
state, or the injury of individuals. Now, in regard to the instance in 
question, it has been ably contended, and remains to be disproved, that 
its operation was actually beneficial to the state, and in nowise injurious 
or prejudicial to any individual whatsoever. 

But I am not content to rest the character of the Marquis of Hastings 
on a negative comparison. 1 do confidently assert, without fear of con- 
tradiction on any fair grounds, that at no period of our Indian admini- 
stration, for the last fifty years, has favouritism been less prevalent; or 
fitness and capacity, qualification and merit, been so much attended to in 
the selection for office, and the bestowal of appointments,, as under Lord 
Hastings’s government ; during which, the character of the service was 
exalted, and the best interests of the state promoted and secured. I do 
not except from this general position even the administracion of the great, 
the good, the revered Lord Cornwallis, to whom I always looked up with 
veneration, as an ornament to the peerage, an honour to his profession, 
and one of the most exalted characters of the agein which he lived. But 
all who remember that period, will also recollect, that the amiable quali- 
ties of his Lordship’s mind, yielding to the interposition of those around 
him, very often allowed the needle of patronage to be attracted to the 
north of the Tweed. 

But enough on this score. The same jaundiced eye and cavilling 
spirit might equally apply the same ungracious construction to most of the 
patronage of every Government, or men in power. Do not all occasionally 
indulge such feelings ?—-Aye! and very properly and necessarily so, for 
upholding the fabric of Government ; whilst in such indulgence they de- 
rive their best reward and most soothing consolation, for the turmoil of 
office, and the asperities to which all who are in public life are exposed. 

Reviewing, then, the passing events of the present times, the histo- 
rian, I fear, will have to record, with reference to mismanagement 
abroad, and a malign influence at home, that the downfall of the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, was seal- 
ed in Leadenhall-street, under the dictatorship of William Astell, in the 
year of our Lord 1824-5. 

GANGETICUS. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR AN EXTENSION OF COLONIAL INFORMATION. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—I am a constant reader of your able and useful Work ; and as 
it appears to be conducted with a view to public objects and the general 
good, it has occurred to me that a few succinct suggestions from time to 
time, principally intended to glance at particular subjects on which in- 
formation and elucidation promise to be both useful and acceptable to 
the public, may be candidly received. There being at present a pressure 
on my time, and your day of publication being at hand, it is not practi- 
cable to do more than put down a few hasty sentences. 

It has been the misfortune of Britain, that her people and rulers have 
remained in great ignorance relative to her transmarine possessions. 1€ 
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your work be perseveringly conducted in a way to remove this ignorance, 
as it regards our Eastern possessions, and the Eastern ¢ :untries generally, 
it will effect a most important end. It is pleasing to observe that you de 
not limit yourself to India, but regularly give us intelligence from New 
South Wales and various other countries lying to the East of the Cape 
of Good Hope, as well as from that territory itself. I should hope, how- 
ever, that with the extension of your correspondence, and progress of 
your arrangements generally, you may be able to give fuller information. 
For example, if you could command leisure deliberately to inspect the 
file of Sydney Gazettes; this, joined to your letters from that quarter, 
and the oral accounts of some of the many intelligent individuals whom 
duty or interest leads to pass some time in that colony, and return 
thence, would, probably, enable you to draw up articles fraught with un- 
expected information. ‘The public is ill-informed oa many points of the 
geography of that region, which is the more interesting at the present 
juncture, on account of its being adapted to the colonization of whites, 

While papers, and almost volumes are written on the question of the 
course of the Niger, and perilous journeys undertaken to ascertain it, it 
is remarkable that we should have been so slow to explore parts of New 
Holland, not very distant from our existing settlements, and that the 
public should evince no curiosity on the subject. The North Eastern 
part of that great island should be particularly interesting to us, as lying 
between the settlement of Port Jackson ia its present extent, and those 
of Van Dieman’s Land. If the country north of Bass’s Straits, and 
bordered to the eastward by the Pacific, should prove a fertile one, 
which it may do, even if we had complete proofs of the whole of its 
coasts being barren and dreary, it would be an important discovery. It 
has been reported, on what specific authority I forget, that a fresh water 
river falls into Port Philip, though the intention of founding a settle- 
ment there was given up on account of there being no fresh water. 
That was the reason assigned by Colonei Collins, | believe. The dis- 
coveries made by land have justly taught us to distrust merely maritime 
inspection. Captain Cock passed Port Jackson by without notice. 
Flinders was, I think, a good while in Moreton Bay, yet did not dis. 
cover the Brisbane; and several other rivers have, of late years, been 
discovered along the east coast, that had not been known, so far as J 
know, to any navigator. A succinct history of what has been done in 
‘geographical research in that region, with a statement of what remains 
to be accomplished, and the best conjectures that on present grounds.can 
be formed, would be a curious and useful article. 

A history of the unfortunate Colony at Algoa Bay would, in your 
hands, form another such article. 

As a general observation, I should recommend retrospect. It may 
be very well for the poet to act on Horace’s advice, and after Homer's 
example,— 

———- Et in medias res, 

WVon secus ac notas, auditorem rapit ;— 
but the public writer, whose aim is not to confound but to instruct, and 
to lead his reader from real facts and correct daies, to sound conclusions, 
will carry him back to what has preceded, and put him in possession of 
all the miscellaneous circumstances necessary towards the full under- 
a nding of the case and question. And here is seen the judgment and 
2¥2 
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skill of one really fitted to be a public instructer. Such a one, however, 
fully and minutely informed himself, enters into the ignorance of 
others, and supplies the specific means of its removal. 

You would probably do well, now that the enlargement of its size ad- 
mits additional matter, to give in your publication the earliest practicable 
reports of Debates in both Houses of Parliament. Your Indian readers, 
especially, will not like to be referred to Hansard ; and methinks, the 
Oriental Herald cannot be conceived complete, or to correspond to its 
title, unless the matter above alluded to be regularly admitted. 

In case of these proving welcome, I may, at a future time, trouble you 
with a few more remarks and hints. 

April, 26, 1225. ILex. 

NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

We are obliged to our kind Correspondent, for the interest he evinces in the 
success and utility cf our labours ; and approving of most of his suggestions, we 
print thein, in order that we may accompany them with a promise to do our best 
to adopt them as opportunity may admit. 





DEFENCE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S NAVAL SERVICE, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—I am a constant reader and great admirer of your Work; but 
as an old officer in the Company's Naval Service, I cannot allow the 
article in your last Number, on the ‘ Disadvantages of Indiamen Sailing 
Singly’ to pass without severe censure. ‘The letter from Admiral W. B. 
Page, I read with mixed feelings of contempt and indignation: had he 
confined himself to urging the necessity of two ships sailing in company, 
and of adopting precautionary measures to prevent fire when drawing off 
spirits, | might have agreed with him; but even in his observation on the 
latter subject, he has betrayed gross ignorance of the present system 5 
for, I believe, very few, if any of the Commanders, permit spirits to be 
drawn off in the hold or spirit-room; and assuredly, the melancholy 
accident on board the Kent did not arise from that cause. His 
strictures on the want of discipline in the Company’s ships are founded 
in error; and his remark about the folly and injury of hazarding the 
lives of our brave soldiers in any but King’s ships, is perfectly absurd. 
The discipline on board Indiamen is sufficient for all purposes of safety 
and comfort. The ships are of a very fine class; and the commanders 
and officers are, in point of seamanship, as efficient as the officers of the 
Royal Navy; and, not unfrequently, decidedly superior as navigators. 
For a confirmation of these assertions, I confidently appeal to the 
thousands who have sailed in Indiamen. I have the highest respect for 
the King’s Service, and am most unwilling to draw invidious com- 
parisons ; but, when I find one of its Admirals gratuitously heaping un- 
merited reproaches upon the East India Naval Service, for want of 
discipline, skill, and safe ships, I cannot be silent. I can only conclude, 
that his comments are the effect of antiquated notions, blind prejudice, 
or puerile dotage. 

DEFENSOR. 


London, 10th May, 1825, 
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A COURTEOUS LETTER FROM SOME GREAT UNKNOWN—IN BROAD 
STREET, 


Broad Street, April 1825. 


Aw Occasional Reader of Tae Orntentat HERALD is desirous of 
affording the Editor an opportunity of correcting a palpable misstatement, 
which appears in the Supplement to his Journal for the present month. 

In the ‘ Sketch of the Six Days’ War at the India House,’ as the 
writer is pleased to term it, ‘ taken on the spot,’ he has imputed to Mr. 
Weepinc, one of the speakers on that occasion, the following observa- 
tion :—“ No one, said the honourable Proprietor, in Catholic countries, 
heard of a more profitable pilgrimage to Mecca than this ;”” and then the 
writer goes on to say, “ until Mr. Weeding made the discovery, we never 
knew that the Catholics of Italy or Spain were in the habit of offering 
their devotions at the shrine of the Arabian Prophet.” 

Now, to this statement the writer of the present article, who attended 
during the whole of the six days’ debate, is desirous to give the flattest 
contradiction. - He denies, in the first place, that Mr. Weeding once 
alluded even in the slightest degree to the journey of Mr. Palmer's Moon- 
shee to Arabia, or to the liberal allowance which he received from the 
Nizam’s Minister to cheer him on his pilgrimage. No allusion whatever 
to the circumstance having been made by Mr. Weeding in his speech, 
the ‘ blunder” becomes that of the author of the Sketch, and the “ ge- 
neral laughter,” which was never heard of till it appeared in the pages of 
the Oriental Herald, is converted intoa smile of contempt for the malice 
of the writer, and compassion for his weakness, who, in his endeavour to 
alhx ridicule upon a Gentleman that is far above it, is compelled to in- 
vent a falsehood for the purpose. 

To show the total disregard evinced by the writer of the Sketch, though 
“taken on the spot,” of the truth even of the commonest circumstance, 
and his incapacity therefore to give a just description, he affirms, that 
Mr. Weeding spoke on the first day's debate, whereas it was not till the 
third day that he had an opportunity of addressing the Court. He de- 
scribes the same Gentleman as speaking from the extremity of the Court. 
On the contrary, he spoke from the midst of it, being not more than six 
seats from the floor of the Court.! 

The Editor of The Oriental Herald is now called upon, by his Occasional 
Reader, to contradict the false statement of the author of the Sketch as 
publicly as he has given insertion to it. ; 

If the Editor will consult the notes of his short-hand writer, he will 
there learn, that on the first day indeed, a Gentleman, the very first who 
entered at large into the subject, did allude to the Pilgrimage to Mecca, 
but in very different terms from those stated in the Supplement to the 
Oriental Herald. The Gentleman here meant, though he has never been 
in Palestine, or in Arabia, is as well informed on the customs of the Ro- 
man Church and those of the Musulman Creed as any Protestant Gen- 





* These are two such important facts that they deserve especial notice. We 
shall recommend reporters in future to take accurate instruments with them into 
Court, to measure the exact distances of the speakers from the chair. According 
to our own notion, six seats from the floor may well be called the extremity, as 
the speakers rarely or ever ascend beyond it, as far at least as we have seen.—Ep, 
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tleman of liberal education may be supposed to be. The imputation, there- 
fore, if applied to him, would be equally unfounded. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

The writer of this article is as much entitled to be heard as any one else : but, 
if he be a Gentleman, which some will doubt when they read the coarse language 
of his production, he ought to know that, in common courtesy, when one man 
aecuses another of palpable misstatement, of contemptible malice, of invented 
falsehood, and gives ‘ the flattest contradiction’’ to his assertions, he ought to do 
so openly, signing his name at the foot of his letter, and letting the world, as 
well as his adversary, see whv is this mighty champion, whose word is to be taken 
as true, though no one kuows what are Ais pretensions to be believed above 
another, whose assertions he denounces as false. It is difficult to imaginea 

reater degree of arrogance than that exhibiied by such a pretender to infal- 

ibility ; or a greater degree of iguorance than that which could lead a person to 
believe that any one would pay the least attention to his dogmatism. An anony- 
mous reasoner will be believed on the strength of his arguments : an anonymous 
assertor and denier, ov the accuracy of his facts: but when A. declares that a 
thing is true, and B. contends that the same thing is false, the result is, that 
readers give implicit credit to neither We were ourselves prevented hy con- 
tinued illness from attending the Court during either of the Six Days’ Debate : 
but the writer of the article in question did attend, and wrote from notes taken 
on the spot. If he confounded Mr. Weeding with some other speaker, there was 
no malice in the deed. There were so many dull orations delivered, that this 
error might well be forgiven: and when Mr. Weeding attains the eminence 
of Mr. Canning or Mr. Brougham, he will be safe from such mistakes of the 
reporters. At present he must be content to rank among the many equally dis- 
tinguished speakers, whose names are not known beyond the range of Leaden~ 
hall-street, and uot even to every one there, 


LETTER OF THE ABBE DUBOIS, ON THE STATEMENTS CONTAINED 
IN ‘THE FRIEND OF INDIA.’ 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
SIR, Paris, March 1], 1825. 
PF nave read throughout with attention ‘ The Friend of India,’ No. X., 
in which the author endeavours to refute what I have published on the 
state of Christianity in India: no part, however, of what he advances, 
has been sufficient to convince me that I was in error, nor to induce me 
to blot out a single paragraph of what I had previously written. What 
I have been particularly shocked at, in this production, is, the vehemence 
and the tone of acrimony and animosity which characterize it, and also 
the scurrilous expressions and injurious terms continually repeated there- 
in, not only against myself personally, but also against all Missionaries 
of the Catholic religion generally, who are represented as fanatics, igno- 
rant persons, cheats, impostors, liars, emissaries of Antichrist, &e. &e. 
I had always thought that this style of writing had been left to the 
polemical works of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and that 
good education, and the purity of modern manners, had entirely banished 
it from the productions of the present day, in which it was only em- 
ployed by writers who, having a desperate cause to support, endeavour to 
supply their deficiency of plausible arguments by invective and insult. 


_ Under this persuasion, | had carefully abstained in my work from all 


offensive personality, and had confined myself within the strictest limits 
of moderation and decency. 
Another serious subject of reproach against the author of ‘ The Friend 
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of India,’ is, the want of fidelity which pervades nearly the whole of the 
quotations from my work, which are generally mutilated, altered, falsified, 
or even altogether forged. He takes pleasure in attributing to me senti- 
ments the most absurd, and, at the same time, the most odious; and tor- 
ments his imagination to deduce from my principles the most extrava- 
gant consequences. 

In mny letters on the state of Christianity in India, I discussed the two 
following questions :—1. Does there exist a well-founded hope of pro- 
pagating the Christian religion in India? 2. Will the communication 
of the Bible, translated into the idioms of the country, tothe Pagan Hin- 
doos, conduce to this desirable end? These questions | determined im 
the negative; and maintained, first, That in the actual state of things, 
there exists no human means of converting the Hindoos to Christianity ; 
and, secondly, That the barbarous and almost unintelligible versions of 
the Bible, at present profusely circulated among them, not only will not 
produce the desired etfect, but will lead to a directly contrary result, by 
increasing the aversion entertained by these people against the Christian 
doctrines. 

The author of ‘ The Friend of India’ undertakes to combat these two 
assertions, and emphatically promises the speedy conversion to the 
Protestant religion, of the five or six hundred millions of idolaters who in- 
habit Asia, as well as of all the people of the earth. According to him, 
the time is not far distant when the lion shall lie down in peace with the 
lamb, and the warrior shall turn his sword into a ploughshare, and then 
universal peace and happiness, under the mild and pacific dominion of 
Christ, shall be the inheritance of all the nations of the world. To de- 
stroy my assertions, the author has called into contribution all the meta- 
phors, allegories, hyperboles, and parables, which he has been able to 
discover in the Old and New Testaments; with the assistance of which, 
by giving to them the interpretation most adapted to his subject and his 
opinions, he thinks that he has victoriously refuted me. It remains, 
however, to know whether his readers and mine, especially those who are 
acquainted with the actual state of things in India, will possess the same 
conviction with himself, and will draw from his premises the same 
conclusions. 

He next undertakes to show, at very considerable length, that the only 
cause which has rendered futile, during the last three or four centuries, 
all the efforts of the Catholic religion to convert Pagans, has consisted in 
its not having commenced, like himself and his associates, by circulating 
among them the Bible: but he announces, with the fullest confidence, 
that now that he and his friends have begun the werk in a proper man- 
ner, the word of God cannot fail to produce its effects; and this positiog 
he endeavours to establish by several passages of Scripture. Dilating on 
the universal victory which the Bible is speedily about to obtain over 
idolatry, he repeats his gross and injurious epithets against the Catholic 
religion and its Missionaries, and aflirms that this corrupt religion is un- 
worthy of so brilliant a conquest; that this must be the work of the 
Protestant church or rather of the Bible alone; insomuch that, in this 
author’s opinion, it is net necessary even to send Missionaries to convert 
Pagans, it being quite sufficient to transmit to them several millions of 
Bibles, without explanations and without comment, and this alone will 
be fully adequate to effect the desired result. ‘[o these points, the two 
hundred pages of ‘ The Friend of India’ are reducible. 
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May it not be remarked, that if the tree be to be judged according to 
its fruits, the hopes of this author appear to be purely chimerical? Thirty 
years have already elapsed since Protestant Missionaries have been nu- 
merous throughout India, During that interval, they have circulated in 
the country upwards of a million of Bibles, and after thirty years of un- 
interrupted labour, they reckon yet, according to the acknowledgment of 
the author himself, only one thousand proselytes. May we not, at the 
aight of so paltry a success, apply to these gentlemen the fable of the 
Mons parturiens, which, after having uttered, during a long period, cries 
which resounded through the world, and gave rise to apprehensions of a 
terrible convulsion of nature, at length brought forth a—mouse? During 
thirty years, it may be said to them, you have filled the whole of Europe 
with the most pompous reports of the happy effects of the Bible on the 
people of Asia! There, you have said, are five or six hundred millions of 
children whom she is ready to bring forth from the ruins of superstition ! 
These are the news which we announce to you with the fullest confidence, 
and the completion of which you will speedily witness! But how does 
it happen? Might even the most credulous and the least clear-sighted 
reply to them, that after the Bible has been for thirty years in the most 
severe labour, during which you have caused it to utter cries which have 
resounded throughout Europe, and excited in all, expectations of the most 
glorious events, instead of bringing forth millions, it gives birth, in all the 
strength of its youth, to only a single thousand, and even those mere 
abortions, the greater part of which perish by apostacy, almost as soon as 
they are born / 

The author endeavours to derive consolation, if not in the number of the 
newly-born children of the Bible, at least in theirquality. They are, accord - 
ing to his description, the purest gold ; and if we were inclined to give im- 
plicit credence to his account of them, they leave far behind them, in the 
purity of their faith, inthe tenderness of their devotion, and in the fervour 
of their piety, the Christians of the apostolic ages. [know not whether he 
will find, even at the distance of: six thousand leagues from the scene of 
action, people simple enough to give credit to such stories. For myself, 
who have just arrived from the country, and who know its situation, I am 
unable to conceive how any one dare thus abuse the credulity of the weak 
and ignorant. I offer one authentic fact, among many others of the same 
kind which might be quoted, which was long the subject of conversation in 
all the societies of India, and which will by no means tend to confirm the 
brilliant description given by the author of the fervour of his Biblical 
Christians : 

About two years before my departure from India, the Protestant Mis- 
sionaries of Serampore found themselves under the necessity of discharg- 
ing from their service all their new converts, whom they had employed in 
their printing-house in order to furnish them with the meang of subsist- 
ence. These new Christians having lost their caste by embracing Chris- 
tianity, and finding themselves deserted and without any resource in so- 
ciety, presented a Memorial to Dr. Middleton; the English Bishop of 
Calcutta, laying before him their melancholy situation, and calling on him 
for protection ; explaining to him, that when the Missionaries had in- 
duced them to become Christians, they had promised to supply them with 
the means of existence, and begging of him to use his interdiction to 
compel them to fulfil this promise; declaring, that they should otherwise 
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be reduced to the dreadful necessity of perishing by hunger, deserted and 
abhorred as they now were by their Pagan relatives and friends. The 
Bishop inquired into the affair; and the Missionaries alleged, in their 
justification, that they had been compelled to act in this manner, because 
these wretches, after their conversion to Christianity, had become so 
vicious, and especially so intemperate, that they feared lest the sight of 
the daily and scandalous excesses committed by them should pervert the 
whole of their Pagan workmen. Such are these Christians, who, in this 
author's opinion, are equal, if they do not surpass in fervour, those of the 
Primitive Church. 

Has the author of ‘ The Friend of India’ forgotten the history of the 
famous Arab, Nathanael Sabas,' who, after having been baptized a few 
years since by Dr. Kever of Madras, was taken into the service of the 
Missionaries of Serampore, to assist them in translating the Bible into 
Arabic and Persian? Has he forgotten the pompous praises of his faith 
and of his fervour, which they published so emphatically in England and 
elsewhere? Have they forgotten what was published with respect to him 
by Dr. Claudius Buchanan, among others, who was not ashamed to dis- 
grace the pulpits of the churches of London, by introducing in his ser- 
mons an eulogium of the lively faith of this impostor, to whom he dared 
to apply the name of the “ Star of the East,” and whom he represented 
as the ‘‘ Apostle destined by Providence to cause the sun of truth to 
shine throughout the whole of Asia?” Have they forgotten that this 
cheat, after having completely duped them for three or four years, 
during which they supported him in a splendid manner, was detected in 
an unworthy abuse of the confidence which he had secured by his hypo- 
crisy, and in the very act of making use of the free access he enjoyed to 
the presses of the mission, to employ them in the printing of Arabic pro- 
ductions defamatory in their character, and highly injurious to the 
Christian religion, and to the British Government? Do they not re- 
member, that when he could no longer conceal his knavery, he declared 
that he had never been a Christian, and that he had only pretended to be 
80, in order to become thoroughly acquainted with the doctrine and 
mysteries of the Christian religion, for the purpose of combating them 
more effectually? This wretch died in exile, in the island of Penang, 
invoking Mahomet, and blaspheming Jesus Christ. Such was the eclipse 
of the “ Star of the East,” and thus terminated the existence of the 
“* Apostle destined to cause the sun of truth to shine throughout the 
whole of Asia.” 

At some future period, when I shall have more leisure than I now pos- 
sess, I propose to give a more extensive review of ‘ The Friend of India:’ 
in doing so, I shall endeavour to confine myself within the limits of 
moderation and decency, and shall certainly not soil my pen, by casting 
back, upop this author, the foul words and the insults with which he has 
loaded me and those who share in my opinions. 

J. A. Dusors, Priest, 
(formerly Missionary in Mysore.) 





' Evidently the same person mentioned under the name of Sabat, at page 589 
of our present Number, held up by the Missionaries as one of those especially 
provided and prepared by God to assist them in ¢he’r great work of diffusing 
Christianity !—Eb. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST, 


BENGAL. 


Ovr last accounts showed that the present state of India was pregnant 
with alarming expectation ; but little or no public intelligence of any im- 
portance has arrived from the East during the past month; which is not 
surprising, while it is the policy of the East India Company to keep the 
people of England as ignorant as possible of the real condition of their 
territories ; and while, to ensure the attainment of this object, their ser- 
vants abroad are authorized to put down all public opinion there by visit- 
ing with arbitrary punishment and ruin, those who dare to state the truth. 
Being so well provided with means of keeping every one in darkness but 
themselves, these Directors, through the permission of the British Parlia- 
ment, are farther enabled to mislead the public here by letting out only 
so much of the official despatches as may be calculated to give a favour- 
able impression, while they conceal the rest. We stated, in our last Num- 
ber, that the proceedings of the Court of Inquiry, regarding the circum- 
stances of the mutiny and massacre at Barrackpore, had reached this 
country; but although some explanation of that shocking transaction is 
so loudly demanded, they are still kept secret. The public newspapers 
ef England now assert, that the number killed was nearly six hun- 
dred, out of a corps of little more than seven hundred men; which is still 
worse than the darkest picture that had ever before been given. So far 
from any resistance being intended by the unhappy victims, we are assur- 
ed, that even when they were mercilessly fired upon and sabred, although 
they had arms in their hands loaded, not a single musket was discharged 
in self-defence! Not one circumstance is alleged to take from it the 
character of a wanton cold-blooded massacre ; and if there were facts to 
prove the contrary, would the East India Company conceal them? Does 
it think that the British public will be satisfied with silence on such a 
subject? or, like the Roman Senate when it heard the shrieks of Marius’s 
victims, accept as a sufficient reply, that it was only some criminals which 
had been ordered to be executed? Daring the last twenty years, we have 
read a great deal of declamation about the massacre of Jaffa, the murder 
of the Duke d’Enghien, &c. ; but in the history of military executions, it 
will be difficult to find a parallel for that of Barrackpore ; and the Com- 
pany may find, that even its two millions of Indian tribute will not bribe 
the voice of a British public to approve of the slaughter, in cold blood, of 
five or six hundred unresisting men, almost under the walls of the palace 
of its Oriental Ruler. All the waters of the Ganges will not wash out that 
foul stain from its history ; nor will the wealth of Golconda gild the bloody 
page that records it to posterity. Sir E. Paget has the character of being 
a brave as well as an honourable man; and if there be circumstances of 
justification which would set this passage of his life in a fairer point of 
view, he has, indeed, much to complain of against those who wrap it up in 
dark and suspicious concealment. Theirs is the blame, if injustice be done 
him. We contend for nothing but publicity, and wish not that he or any 
member of the Indian Government should be condemned without a fairand 
open trial, although it denies that justice toothers. But the injustice in- 
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flicted on individuals by the system of concealment isas nothing, compared: 
with the deepand lasting injury sustained by the people of India. Therefore 
we shall persevere in our efforts to make known the true situation of our 
Eastern empire, from the private sources ot information in our possession ; 
since all public channels of communication are obstructed or rendered 
worthless. 

We have received some interesting letters on the general state of the 
country of Bengal, as observed by those on the spot in the course of the 
last year. The cultivation of the soil is described as having been greatly 
extended, but not at all improved in quality. By the splitting of large 
estates and other natural causes (among which we may mention one, 
the tax of ninety per cent. laid by the Company on the rent of every 
Zumeendar) “ all the old and respectable families, all the landed aris~ 
tocracy, were sinking into the earth, and nothing growing up in their 
room. The whole tribe of Bunyas, (which we may translate usurers,) 
who lend their money to the petty farmers, and get alien on the crop, are 
thriving and fattening under our system. Almost every new brick edifice 
in the towns or large villages belongs toa Bunya. ‘The old prejudices 
against Colonization are fast wearing out, and the vital necessity of that 
measure begins to be perceived. In this respect, it is admitted, that the 
‘ Caleutta Journal ’ hastened the spread of just opinions greatly.” 

The effect of the general course of policy pursued for the last two 
years, has at last produced a prostration of the understanding, that would 
even satisfy the Bishop of London. The alarm which exists at the idea 
of differing in opinion from, or, as it is called, opposing the Govern- 
ment, exceeds what had ever been seen before in Calcutta, Everything 
is tamed down into a most orderly love of decorum. An example of this 
is given, which shows, that while the Government is incapable of think- 
ing to any good purpose, its servants are afraid to express any thought 
of their own. Ali the Indian Papers have been long stuffed, to nausea, 
with puffs about ‘ Shaksperian Bridges of Tension and Suspension,’ 
named from the Post-Master-General of Bengal, who lays claim to them 
as a new invention, and has the advantage of suspending them through- 
out the country. He got a committee to sit upon them, which pro- 
nounced them to be original, and Government gave him orders for them 
on a very large scale. A gentleman sent to the ‘ India Gazette,’ the 
most liberal Paper now in India, a communication, proving that the bar- 
barous Javanese had bridges on the same principle, as common as their 
Nullahs in the interior, and many of them of very great span. The Edi- 
tor, warned by the fate of his brother Journalist, whose whole fortune 
had been sacrificed because he dared to state the truth, inserted a Note 
to Correspondents, declining to discuss that delicate question in the 
history of the arts, lest it should hurt “ individual feeling!” 

As there can be no better test of public opinion, than the sentiments 
expressed by intelligent persons in the sincerity of private confidential 
communications intended only for the eye of friendship, where, conse- 
quently, there could be no motive for either extenuating or exaggerating, 
we give here an extract out of many of the same description : 

There is but one opinion as to the incapacity of Lord Amherst, which exceeds 
even what was at-first anticipated from the obscurity of | is life, and the insigui- 


ficance of his personal appearance and physiognomy. Most people suppose 
will be recalled, and all pray for it, We have just received the ‘ Avnual Regis- 
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ter of 1822,’ and every body reads with applause, and shows to his neighbour, an 
excellent lament ou the appointment of Lord A, (the unfittest man), instead of 
Lord B. (Lord W. Bentinck), the fittest to be Governor-General. 


Sir Edward Paget seems to have taken the helm into his own hands, 
much more than the constitution of the Indian Government warrants. 
We formerly stated the alarm that took place, and the bustle of defensive 
preparation in the capital after the destruction of Captain Noton’s detach- 
raent ; on which occasion, the executive functions of the state seem to 
have devolved almost entirely on the Commander-in-Chief. The order 
for building or buying a fleet of gun-boats to cope with the war-boats of 
the enemy, was not given till after that event, at which period there 
was no naval defence at the mouth of the Sunderbund, Burrampooter, or 
Megna. Nor was there any seaward, and very little landward, defence 
for Calcutta, which quaked for a week! Suppose that, instead of an 
able man, as Sir E. Paget is acknowledged to be, there had been a 
Commander-in-Chief of a different description, to lay hold of the reins 
ef government, when, on the first appearance of danger, they seemed 
ready to drop from Lord Amherst’s feeble hands. We might refer to 
innumerable proofs to show, that it is the deep conviction of reflecting 
men, who form their judgment on the spot, that England never was 
guilty of a more shameful dereliction of duty towards India, than in 
sending such a Governor-General to rule over it ; and, come what may, 
those who have done this cannot acquit themselves of a fearful respon- 
sibility. 

Persons taking a real concern in the public welfare, as almost all 
Europeans in India must do less or more, seeing the aspect of the poli- 
tical horizon growing every day more and more gloomy, seem at last to 
write with a feeling of despair. The following extract is from a Letter of 
December last : 

Nothing can be more sad than our state here, public and private ; and were it 
not that the mind sickens under the hope that has so often been deceived, we 
should almost fancy that things have got to that pitch, when some change for the 
better must take place. That the accounts of private wrongs as well as public 
mismanagement, which must have, ere now, accumulated before the Board of 
Contro}, will at last cry loud enough to command some attention, and show 
that the Government of this country is a little more important than it has some- 
times been convenient to admit; that its chief offices are not with safety or 
honour to be filled on principles that would dishonour the choice of an Under- 
Secretary and Clerkship at home; but that much care should be exercised in 
England, before any are sent hither who have acquired no previous character 
there for anything—who are alike unknowing and unknown—who have all to 
learn, even the right principles by which they should be guided in the acqui- 
sition of the requisite information. ‘This is no school for babies to learn their 
hornbook ; or, if it must be so considered, in spite of aH warning, at least there 
should be an able and judicious master; not one whois weak and inconsiderate, 
and rash in all public measures ; obstinate, imperious, and tyrannical in those of 
& minor, private, and individual nature. 

As an illustration of the last proposition, reference is made to the case 
of Mr. F. Macnaghten, fully noticed in our last Number. In confirmation 
of the views of it there taken, we may quote the opinion of a person on 
the spot : 

This Gentleman (the son of Sir Francis }”>enaghten) has just been suspended 
the service, for anact of imputed disrespect to his superior, in a letter, for which a 


rebuke or change of office would have been sufficient, or, in the opinion of many, 
too severe a punishment. No explanation, no expression of contrition, on his 
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part, for any real offence given or taken, sufficed even after suspension; 
nor was he called on at all to explain before it passed. Moreover, the Board of 
Trade (which did not think the young man altogether in the wrong) got a very 
severe reprimand indeed, for taking a view of the case different from the Govern- 
ment! If it.be true (which is confidently reported) that Sir Francis bitterly 
laments the time-serving part he formerly acted, (in consenting to license the 
Press,) with what kind of reflections may he now ask himself,—for what and for 
whom did he so act? 

He is described as boiling with indignation, and threatening to pro- 
ceed immediately to England to appeal for redress of his unheard-of 
wrongs.2 

Unhappy situation! (sighs the writer) where the accumulation of private inju- 
ries affords the only chance that public measures may be mended. 

From others, you will learn, that the same di-coutent pervades all ranks and 
lines of the service, except the few who share the loaves and fishes, and who are 
a good deal perplexed as to the moment when they should prepare for the rising 
of another sun! The loss of European life in this war has been (for its dura- 
tion) quite without paralle!, upwards of 2,000 men, | believe, very near to 3,000! 
Will the Horse-Guards be quite tranquil at the reduction of so many fine young 
soldiers in regiments just come out to the country? That sad mutiny, too, at 
Barrackpore! A new regiment is raising in the room of the 47th, and two more 
are spoken of; but I suppose it is mere talk as yet. 


It is said, that a petition to the King, or Board of Control, or Par~ 
liament, is in circulation in the Upper Provinces, praying for protection 
against the incessant endeavours of the Indian Authorities to cut down 
and take away old established allowances, guaranteed by virtual and 
specific contracts, necessary to the support of the Petitioners in that coun- 
try and climate; and on the faith of which, they entered on that service 
from which they cannot now retreat, having devoted to it their honour, 
lives, and fortunes. 

In quoting the opinion entertained by persons on the spot respecting 
the state of the Indian Army, we are actuated by a hope, that this and 
such publications may contribute to rescue the East India Company 
from the dangers to which it, above all, is exposed by the pernicious 
suppression of truth throughout its territories, in consequence of the de- 
spotic laws enacted by its Servauts, to keep their “ Honourable Masters,” 
as well as the whole world, in ignorance of every thing done in that 
remote country, except what those delegates of enormous authority 
shall themselves choose to disclose, with whatever colouring they may 
think fit to put upon it; while no other dare open his lips but at his peril, 
under pain of their displeasure. This power, which they have arrogated to 
themselves, places them almost entirely beyond the pale of human inspec- 
tionand control. Would it not be better that honest men might be allowed 
to promulgate their sentiments in the Indian Journals, that they might 
be considered on the spot, refuted if erroneous, and attended to if 
incontestably just. Of the late lamentable symptoms of discontent in 
the Army, it is written :— 

The root of the whole evil is the want of European Officers. Never was the 


army so weakly officered, nor were the officers ever so much strangers to their 
corps, having been shuffled about in consequence of the late splitting of each 





2 By other accounts, we learn that Sir Francis’s departure was postponed till 
the middle of February, and that a work composed by him on Hindvo Law, as 
administered in the Supreme Court at Calcutta, was about to appear. 
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regiment into two. The evil, for which reference was*made home in order to pro+ 
eure a remedy, has been aggravated to a degree that renders it scarcely compas 
tible with the public safety. Never was there less heart and more discontent-in 
the Native Army. From all the corps marching to the south-east frontier, there 
have been desertions' to the number of one or two hundred men from each 
regiment. Nothing has been doue to counteract-and compensate, for the hard- 
ships and privations which the extensivn of our territory ily occasions 
to the Sepoys. Itis not easy to say how those great inconveniences would best 
be obviated; but it is certaiu that the most indispensable and powerful remedy 
would be, to attach, in every seuse of the word, a sufficient number of European 
Officers, who should consider their regiments as their homes, and from year to 
year share all their fortunes,—cold, hot, wet and dry—iu quarters and in the 
field—from Chittagong to Loodbiana. As to dimivishing the Staff: in the first 
‘place, a certaiu number of prizes are necessary ; and, in the second place, graut- 
ing that certain situations in the Commissariat, &c. might be filled by non- 
military men,—this country does not coutain such persons, and our present most 
incapable Governor-General is every now and theu thinning the small number 
of British licensed individuals, whom we can count. I should think that an 
immediate addition of not less than five Officers per regiment, chiefly, if not 
wholly, in the rank of Captain should be given. You may consider this the most 
urgent question regarding India, except, indeed, the recall of Lord Amberst, 
which is unanimously prayed for, and confidently expected. This expedition to 
Rangoon is the very counterpart of Walcheren. 


Another writer, in giving a sketch of the general aspect of affairs 
towards the end of the year, says :— 


Government are now so sore, that they wince at the least touch, and get 
alarmed at the most abstract and general questions on politics. The Editdr of 
Bengal Hurkaru acknowledged that he had been interdicted from discussi 
the supposed relations existing between the Company and Runjeet Siugh., With 
that abject submission to power, which denotes the utmost degeneracy of soul, 
and the completest prostration of independence, he crouched under the infliction, 
aud in a subsequent paper endeavoured to whive himself into favour, with the 
school-boy apology of its being his first offence. The political squeamishness 
regarding public affairs, supposed to touch Government, has been somewhat 
relaxed in cases affecting the Native prejudices ; and writers have not been back- 
ward in exposing with truth and even eloquence, the degrading aud impious 
customs which have fastened themselves on the pride or jealuusy of the Hindoos, 
and are of so remote an origin as to seem an essential part of their religion. @ 





think, with the aid of the Native Press, we shall eventually triumph in our 


attempts to make them loath that horrid sacrifice, which gives the living to the 
the dead, which, on the detestable shrine of avarice, jealousy, and superstition, 
immvolates youth, beauty, and virtue ; and rends asunder, with cruel tortures, 
the strongest ties of nature—those of maternal affection. If the Press bad been 
free, iis voice might, in like manner, as on a late occasion, have reached the re- 
cesses of the Council Chamber, and have induced that august assembly to listen 
to the admonitions of sense and prudence. It might bave prevented them from 
rushing blindly into that warfare, from which they cannot now extricate them- 
selves with honour and advantage. 

The present aspect of affairs stands thus : The Rangoon force, which origi- 
nally consisted of ten or twelve thousand men, is now completely paralyzed. The 
mortality has been so dreadful, especially among the Europeans, that every 
authentic report forces upon us the conviction, that out of six thousand 
Europeans that left Madras and Calcutta in May and June last, only eight hun- 
dred could on a late occasion be paraded. The Chittagong force, not yet fully 
assembled, is expected to be put iu motion by the eudof December. It is sickly 
and somewhat disgusted with the long delay. Report speaks of its being destined 
to attack Arracan. ‘The aggregate of its numbers may be about six thousand 


men. 

It was thought probable that there would soon be a further augmen- 
tation of the army in Bengal. If it were intended to take possession 
(should such a thing be practicable) of Arracan, the rest of the western 
coast of the Burman Empire, and the country to the south of Prome, 
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there would be an obvious necessity for an increase both of Native and 
European troops.. Such an accession of territory, with its inevitable 
addition of expense and risk, must he regarded as undesirable and impo- 
litic. Then what satisfactory termination can be looked for to a war so 
unfortunate? According to our latest accounts, there was no likelihood 
of the Commander-in-Chief taking the field in person, as had been long 
expected. The fact is, that he could not be spared in the Council. Mr. 
Adam (under whose sage and short administration the foundation of this 
quarrel was laid) had not returned from Almorah, and his health, it is 
said, was so far from being re-established, that he would probably come to 
England. 

It is a remarkable fact, that since the extraordinary occurrence at 
Barrackpore, a general order has been issued granting money rations to 
the Sepoys employed east of the Burrampooter. This is a sad example, 
that a despotic Government will not reform itself till the mischief is done. 
Had this order been published earlier, it might have prevented the 
mutiny and massacre. It is hoped that the report of the Committee of 
Inquiry, which no doubt has led to this improvement already made, will 
also give occasion to other provisions for bettering the condition of the 
Native soldier. 

Our readers were made acquainted with the failure of the 4 per cent. 
loan at Calcutta. It now appears that the Government financiers are 
trying every expedient to supply their want of money, without opening 
a loan at a higher rate, and are offering bills of exchange on the Court 
of Directors at home, for cash paid into the Bengal treasury. From the 
opinion entertained of the terms offered, we hardly augur for this project 
much better success. But the most important financial civil and political 
measure in progress is one for paying off all the debts due by the Civil 
Servants to Natives or other private individuals, by an advance of money 
from Government. This is to be allowed them onthe following conditions, 
viz.: that they pay four percent. interest; the premium of insurance on 
their lives to the amount of the debt; and also redeem a tenth of the 
principal annually ; the aggregate of these sums to be deducted by ‘Go- 
vernment from their salaries. All who know the magnitude of the evil 
will join in wishing this scheme success; but as it appears to be left 
optional with the Civil Servants to embrace it or not, we apprehend even 
the moderate rate of interest will not be sutlicient temptation for many 
of them, especially such as from their situation can easily borrow money, 
without any interest at all, and without any intention of ever re-paying the 
principal. Therefore, we should not be surprised if many such affect to 
think this mode of paying their debts incompatible with their independ- 
ent feelings ; although such feelings were by them never dreamt of 
before. We trust, that in furtherance of this scheme, the Bengal Go- 
vernment will meet with support and encouragement from the home 
authorities. It is intended, we are told, to extend it to military officers. 

The Calcutta Government Gazette of Dec. 24, states the receipt of 
late accounts of the progress of Runjeet Singh, who had advanced con- 
siderably to the northward of Fort Attock, on his march to Caubul. In 
the passage of the Indus he is represented to have lost about four hun- 
dred horses and men, among the latter of whom were some of his best 
Officers. The remainder of his troops, to the amount of ten thousand men, 
crossed in safety, and the guns were conveyed over uponelephants, Re- 
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ports were in circulation at Calcutta, at the above date, that a severe 
action had taken place between the Sikh forces and the Afghans, in 
which the latter were defeated with great slaughter. 

The same paper states, that at the requisition of the political agent, 
Capt. Caulfield, four companies of the 15th Regiment N. I. were de- 
spatched under the command of Capt. Kiernander to support the troops of 
the Rajah of Kotah in their attempt to secure the person of Rajah Bul- 
wunt Singh. The detachment arrived in front of a large stone-built 
house, occupied by the Rajah in the town of Patun before the dawn of 
day, and found the gate shut.—Upon an attempt being made to persuade 
the Rajah to surrender, he opened a smart fire of matchlocks on the party 
from the windows above ; which was returned with musketry. Capt. Kier- 
nander then endeavoured to blow open the gate with the guns belong- 
ing to the Kotah troops, but the artillery-men being killed and the Se- 
poys dropping fast, he placed them under cover round the house, and sent 
into Kotah for guns. On their arrival, the gate was blown down about 
sunset ; but the entrance and staircase leading to the upper apartments 
being very narrow, it was determined to make the entrance broader to 
admit asection. At about 10 p.m. Rajah Bulwunt Singh rushed out 
sword in hand and attacked the party. Several of his attendants were 
killed on the spot, but the Rajah himself with about eleven men got away 
from the building. He was pursued by a small party of the British Sepoys 
under the command of Sheikh Soobhan, jemadar of the 2d Grenadier 
Company, and fell during the pursuit with his principal adherents. The 
Officers present, besides Captain Kiernander, were, Lieutenants Trout, 
Evans and M‘Nair. The detachment of the Kotah troops suffered 
severely. Our loss was one naik and three privates killed, and eighteen 
wounded. ; 

The accounts received in Calcutta from Ahmedabad, stated that the 
two principal Chiefs of the refactory Coolies, who resisted our force at 
Dudduna, had been taken by Colonel Miles near the district of Sultanpore, 
and little doubt was entertained but that this would lead to the surrender 
of the remainder, without recourse being had to further coercive mea- 
sures. 

In regard to the Burmese war, we have nothing of moment to add to 
the accounts contained in our last. Our readers were there informed 
how Sir Archibald Campbell reported his “ incredible” achievements, 
among which was the capture of “ two hundred and forty pieces of ord- 
nance,” meaning field-blunderbusses ; how, like his celebrated predecessor, 
“ Philip’s warlike son,” after having once annihilated the euemy, seven 
days posterior he— 


Fought all his battles o’er again : 
Twice he routed all his foes, 
And twice he slew the slain ! 


And we also mentioned the honours conferred by Lord Amherst on this 
double victory, or rather the mode of public rejoicing he adopted for the 
escape of the Rangoon Army! 

The last advices further state, that the “ Governor-General in Coun- 
cil has signified in a public manner his high admiration of the judgment, 
skill, and energy manifested by Sir Archibald Campbell during the late 
brilliant achievements of the British arms at Rangoon.—The Governor- 
General requested Sir Archibald Campbell to accept the cordial thanks 
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of the Government, and to notify to the brave Officers and men under 
his command, the sentiments of admiration with which it regards the 
gallantry, spirit, and enthusiasm evinced by them. His Lordship in 
Council had remarked, with particalar approbation, the recorded instances 
of meritorious conduct displayed by Lieut-Colonel Miles, second in com- 
mand, and Lieut.-Colonels Mallett, Parlby, and Brodie ; Majors Evans, 
Sale, Frith, Yates, Dennie, Thornhill, Gore, Wahab, Farrier and Basden ; 
and Captains Piper, Wilson, and Ross. ‘The Governor-General in Council 
entertains also the highest sense of the efiicient services and honourable 
exertions of Captains Murray, Russell, Timbrell, and Montgomerie, of 
the Artillery ; of Captain Cheape, Commanding-Engineer ; Captain 
Wheeler of the Madras Pioneers, Lieut.-Colonel Tidy and Major Jack- 
son, Deputy-Adjutant and Quarter-Masters Generals; and of Captains 
Snodgrass and Campbell, Personal Staff to Brigadier-General Archibald 
Campbell.—The Governor-General expressed his warm acknowledgments 
to Captain Chads and Lieutenant Killett of the Arachne, and to Captain 
Ryves and Lieutenant Goldfinch, of the Sophia, and to the Volunteers 
under their command, for their gallant conduct in the several actions with 
the enemy’s war-boats. That the native troops nobly sustained the long 
and well-earned fame of our Indian Army.—The Governor-General in 
Council deeply lamented the loss of Major Walker, of the 3d Madras 
Native Light Infantry, emphatically styled by Sir Archibald Campbell, 
‘one of India’s best and bravest soldiers;” of Brevet Captain and 
Lieutenant O'Shea, of his Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry ; and of the gal- 
lant soldiers who have fallen in the service of their country, His Lord- 
ship in Council trusts, that the brave officers who have been wounded in 
the several actions with the enemy, may soon be restored to the public 
service.—A royal salute, and three vollies of musketry, were ordered to be 
fired at all the stations of the land forces serving in the East Indies, in 
honour of the victories at Rangoon.” ‘To those who have perused the 
despatches of Sir A. Campbell, any expression of the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s admiration will appear unnecessary, when the Brigadier-General is 
so fully convinced of his own services and merits, and when his double 
annihilation of the Burmese ‘‘ men in buckram” has obtained from his own 
pen such unqualified and egotistical eulogiums, which are spoken of by his 
Excellency the Governor-Gen. as the emphatic style of Sir A. Campbell. 
The firing of the three vollies of musketry at all the stations in the East 
Indies, is an absurd waste of powder which might be far better employed ; 
and it cannot be wondered that the loans of the Indian Government fall 
to a discount, when the sinews of war are thus wasted in celebrating 
such victories! In fact, they appear to be worse than useless; for the 
last aecounts state, that while the British force was employed in the 
attack of the enemy’s intrenchments, some incendiaries, supposed to be 
emissaries from the Burmese army, set fire to the town of Rangoon; a 
fourth of which was burnt to the ground, notwithstanding the exertions of 
the inhabitants to arrest the progress of the flames. This Russian mode 
of reducing an enemy, appears to have inspired considerable alarm ; and 
although the British forces were successful in checking the devouring 
flames of their Moscow in this instance, it is evidently such a species of 
success as induced Pyrrhus to exclaim, ‘ Such another victory and [ 
am undone!” 

There seems little probability of the force at Rangoon being able to 
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retire with honour, and the intention of attempting an advance even by 
the river appears abandoned. But while the Government of Fort William 
is deliberating how to extricate the force without disgrace, the troops, 
worthy of a better fate, are either falling gradually in their successful but 
destructive combats with the enemy, or wasting under the influence of 
famine, disease, and climate. We copy the following from the Calcutta 
Government Gazette, to show how the ‘‘ Wise men of the East” are 
attempting to delude the Indian Public, with regard to the strength of the 
Burmese power, and the facility of conquering a country, the geography 
of which is but imperfectly, or indeed scarcely known, notwithstanding 
the familiarity affected by the unknown correspondent : 


From a person familiar with the geography of the country, we learn that in two 
floods, passage from the sea up the Pegue river to Pegue, might be conveniently 
effected ; and that after taking the city, a detachment might even in the rains 
advance against Toonu or Toongho, the strongest fort in the kingdom, There is 
said to be a very good high road communicating at all seasons between Pegue 
and Prome, along which a military force might easily pass to the Irrawaddy, if 
tequired. It is also stated, that the country round Pegue is full of deer and 
other game, There is, besides, ‘a fine road to Prome from the coast opposite 
Cheduba. 

Both the Peguers and the Arracanes¢ continue to be so ill-treated by the Bur- 
mese, that they are constantly emigrating in great numbers into the Siamese and 
British territories. About three years ago, no less than 30,000 Peguers went 
over at once into the Siamese dominions; and it is thought probable that the 
Arracanese would be well disposed to throw off the Burman yoke. 

The King of Ava himself is said to be possessed of very good feelings, but it is 
the vanity and arrogance of some of his courtiers, who are in a state of the 
pees ignorance with respect to the British nation and character, which has 
ed to the present war. These men have always cherished the notion of recover- 
ing the ancient territory of Arracan towards Luckipore, Dacea, &c. and have 
often proposed its re-conquest. Some years ago, it is added, when Major Can- 
ning was at Amarapoora an order passed the Latoo, or Council, to put that officer 
in confinement and compel him to negotiate the restoration of the territory. 
The order, however, was immediately withdrawn, but the favourite schemes of 
the courtiers on the subject were never abandoned, being determined, at some 
time or other, to bring on a war. The disastrous consequences of such a war 
had been earnestly pointed out to the King of Ava. 


This. may pass—must pass—in India, where the truth is suppressed, 
when asserted in a paper published by authority which no one dare con- 
tradict; but it is well known in England, that it was not the golden- 
footed Monarch of Ava, but his high and mighty neighhours, the gold- 
grasping Rulers of Bengal, the successors of Lord Hastings, who literally 
‘* picked a quarrel” (a word well suited to the action) with his Burman 
Majesty. While he desired peace, they evinced an incontrollable pro~ 
pensity to war, until they felt its difficulties and dangers. What were 
their secret motives for plunging the two states into hostilities, which the 
Burmese appear to have sincerely deprecated? Did Mr. Adam, when 
he had rendered himself odious by his tyrannical conduct to the Press, 
think it expedient to court the favour of the Army by raising four new 
regiments? And in doing so, did he deem it necessary, as an excuse to 
the Court of Directors for his unauthorized conduct, to show them that 
the state was on the eve of a war? And did Lord Amherst, unskilled in 
the crooked mazes of Oriental politics, arrive just in time to convert this 
sham iighting into sad earnest? Let those explain who are versed in the 
pa of the Calcutta Cabinet. The Government Gazette pro- 
ceeds -— 
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We also understand, that all the money which enters the Exchequer at Ava, is 
immediately run into slabs of 25,000 or 30,000 sicca weight each, and that the 
magnificence of the Emperor with the Golden Feet, is shown, by having these 
slabs placed in front of the Palace. In the Great Pagoda of Mengaon, the late 
King, Mindraghee Praw, deposited immense treasures, and among other articles, 
the images in gold, about 196, of all the members of the Royal Family, each 
image being made to weigh as much as the individual represented. ‘The person 
from whose statements these matters are derived, probably exaggerated the 
resources of the Burman Empire. He talks of the immense wealth of the Mo- 
narch ; the beauty and the fertility of the country; its numerous mines of pre- 
cious stones and metals ; and its great commercial advantages in every dircetion, 
but particularly towards Tavoy and Mergui. 

The introduction of the ‘ slabs and images of gold,” is worthy of a 
state with which avarice is one of the first principles of action, They 
would persuade people also, that there is in that country a facility of tra- 
velling, such as evidently to set rail-roads at defiance. The vanity and 
arrogance of courtiers having been proverbial in all ages, it is not likely 
that the palace of Ava should be free from such influence: and the peo- 
ple of Calcutta will not dispute for a moment, that sycophants, and ill- 
advisers, by pursuing the weak ear of authority, may bring a state, how- 
ever powerful, to the very brink of destruction. One of the Calcutta 
Papers of the beginning of January, states, that five Burmese had been 
brought before the Magistrate, suspected of being spies, having been dis- 
covered at a late hour near the town-guard by a party of Sepoys. The 
result of their examination had not, however, been made public, or if it 
had, in the shackled state of the Indian Press, the Editors of the Jour- 
nals had been fearful of increasing its publicity. 

Commodore Hayes had arrived at Calcutta on the 20th of Decem- 
ber from Chittagong, having been compelled to quit that station on 
account of ill health ; and this will probably be the termination of that 
famous expedition of gun-boats, which was so many months in preparing 
and equipped at vast expense; since the Commander-in-Chief has also 
abandoned the idea of leading in person the Chittagong force; and no 
mention is made of any plan now formed for its advance. The ‘ Hamp- 
shire Telegraph’ gives the following paragraph :— 

We have received a letter from Madras, dated January the 7th, 1825, which 
states the arrival there of the Bombay Merchant, from Rangoon, whence she 
sailed on the 25th of December, bringing Colonel Miles, 89th Regiment, and a 
number of sick and wounded Officers from the Army. Nothing had been done 
on either side since the grand repulse (for it was nothing more) of the Burmese 
army, represented to have been composed of the entire military force of the Bur- 
mese Empire. The Charles Forbes left Madras on the 7th of January, with 
detachments of European officers and men, the want of which description of 
* force is severely felt; the Burmese being found too brave and desperate to be 
awed by the presence of the Native force, however numerous. More is to be 
expected from negotiating with our enemy, than from opposing them, with our 
comparative scanty and inefficient means. The Liffey frigate, Capt. Tincombe, 
arrived at Bombay on the 16th of December; the Tees, Commodore Coe, was 
refitting at Trincomalee ; the Sophie, Capt. Ryves, was preparing to proceed te 
England. 

Private letters have put us in possession of a few interesting particulars 
respecting the earlier operations of the army at Rangoon. Mergui, the 
capture of which has been already noticed, fell into our hands after an 
action of four hours, when the Burmese were compelled to fly and leave 
us in possession of the town. After our artillery had silenced the ene- 
my’s guns, his Majesty’s 89th Regiment stormed the chief gate, and 
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carried it in the handsomest manner. A bloody conflict then took place 
on the other side, which, however, lasted but a few minutes, the enemy 
being compelled to fly with their Rajah, who was afterwards taken. 
Not a week elapses without some attack on our boats or nightly picquets. 
In October last there was a regular stockade action, between the Bur- 
mese, amounting to about 1000 men, and the 2d Battalion of the 17th 
Native Madras Infantry, close to Rangoon. After an obstinate conflict 
of three hours, the 17th were obliged to fly, having lost upwards of 100 
killed and wounded. 

A grand omission in the conduct of this war appears to have been, the 
neglect to supply cattle to draw the guns, At head-quarters they are 
now remedying this, by sending cattle from Calcutta by sea. Our force 
consisted of six European Regiments, and eleven Native, besides the 
Artillery, and his Majesty’s Ships and Company’s Cruisers. All have 
suffered considerable loss from war, and a sickly season, which was 
aggravated by the want of sufficient medical aid. 

The Rangoon army, composed of troops from the three Presidencies, 
were immediately to be divided, it is said, into three detachments: one 
to march against Pegue; the other against Bassien; and the third, under 
Sir A. Campbell, against Prome, the third chief city in the Burman Em- 
pire. A part of this plan of campaign was, that Sir Edward Paget should 
advance with the Chittagong force against Amerapoora and Ava; but 
this, it appears, has been abandoned. 

The face of the country, and natural productions of the Burman Empire, 
are similar to those of India ; but the dispositions of the inhabitants of the 
two nations vary considerably. ‘The Burmese are a lively and inquisitive 
race, and have no particular caste, but worship idols, and think themselves 
the bravest nation in Asia except the Arabs. In regard to the late grand 
effort of the enemy, it is said the Burmese began to invest the Great Pa- 
goda, situated about two miles and a half north of Rangoon, on the Ist of 
December, and continued their operations till the 5th, when the British 
attacked their intrenchments, and put that part of their army to flight; 
but the columns intended to cut off their retreat, getting into a morass, 
they escaped without much loss. On the 8th, we attacked them on the 
opposite shore of Dallah, carried their intrenchments and stockades, with 
the loss of 22 killed and wounded. Report states the enemy’s loss to be 
500 men; Sir A. Campbell rating it at as many thousands! The Great 
Pagoda, and grounds around it, are now crowded with European troops. 
The scenes that occur are of a nature singularly odd and amusing. For 
want of quarters, the men and officers thrust themselves into every little 
shrine and niche. Some of them will admit a table and chair, or cot; 
others serve as receptacles for baggage and stores. Round the neck of 
one divinity is suspended a belt and bayonet ; while another has his lap 
full of knapsacks and cartridge-boxes. The appearance of one figure, in 
particular, was exceedingly diverting: it was of a size larger than life, 
placed in an erect posture, to bestow a blessing on another prostrate at its 
feet ; the hands and arms, raised for this purpose, supported one end of a 
hammock, while boxes and canteens huang about his neck; and the poor 
suppliant’s back served as a good seat for a soldier, quietly cleaning his 
accoutrements and smoking his pipe. The extent aud splendour of this 
pagoda far exceeds all expectation.” 

A pontoon train left Calcutta on the 20th of December, to be embarked 
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in boats on the salt-water lake, whence it will proceed to the army at 
Chittagong. It consists of thirty-six whole, or seventy-two half pontoons ; 
the boats being formed into two parts, for their more easy conveyance by 
land. They are constructed of thin teak-plank, covered with tin plates 
carefully soldered together. The pontoons are, of course, flat-bottomed ; 
and each half, we should imagine, to be about nine or ten feet long, and 
five broad. The beams and planks, which constitute the platform of the 
bridge, are so fitted on their respective carriages, that even over the 
roughest road no play or motion can take place; and each half pontoon 
covers its own beams and planks by being placed over them, with their 
gunwales resting on the carriage. ‘The greatest extent over which the 
bridge can be drawn, is 1500 feet. Over this, troops march along in 
file. For the passage of troops with a front of ten men, it can be extend- 
ed to a front of 600 feet; and for a larger front and light guns, to 450 
feet. For the transportation of heavy ordnance across broad rivers, the 
pontoons are formed into rafts of three each, which are capable of sup- 
porting the heaviest pieces. The rafts can be rowed at the rate of four 
miles an hour ; and the whole reflects the highest credit on the officer who 
superintended their construction. 

In speaking of the late victory at Kemmedine, the Supplement to the 
Calcutta Government Gazette of Jan. 3d, states, that private letters from 
Rangoon of the 17th say that the enemy’s loss has been very great. The 
Chuchia Woonghee, one of the Ministers, was killed ; and Meela-Woon, 
next in command to Bundula, fell into our hands, mortally wounded, on 
the 15th. Several others, of minor note, have also fallen in the engage~ 
ment. 

Prisoners and deserters state, that the General and Minister had arriv- 
ed at no great distance, with powers to enter into a negotiation of peace 
on the 3d of the ensuing moon, should the result of the engagement prove 
unfavourable to the Burmese arms. 

By the last accounts from Rangoon, it will appear that the report of 
the revolution of Ava was incorrect. The following paper of intelligence 
was given in a short time before the departure of the Nereide :— 


The King of Ava having placed his son, Prince Chukiamen, on the throne, 
merely for the purpose of dispelling the predominant influence of ill luck, went 
himself to Isagine. Consequently, the present war with the English is carried 
on in the name and under the auspices of the said temporary King. 


We would sincerely advise Lord Amherst to follow the example of his 
golden-footed antagonist, by also resigning, to dispel the ill-luck he has 
carried with him to India. The grand army of the Burmese consisted, 
before the action, according to report, of from forty-seven to fifty thousand 
men; also 1000 invulnerables, armed with swords, and decorated with 
silver gorgets and medals conferred on them by the Regent Chukiamen. 

A letter from Calcutta has appeared in several of the English Papers, 
stating that such -was the dislike felt towards Lurd Amherst in that capi- 
tal, that on his entering the theatre on a late occasion, hisses and other 
marks of disapprobation were distinctly heard mingled with the plaudits 
of the few who were near his person, and whose duty it is to applaud, 
What must be the feelings of a Calcutta audience, when despotism itself 
cannot prevent their indignation and contempt from bursting forth in au- 
dible hisses, even in the presence of their august Sultan, surrounded by 
his Janizaries? He may suppress truth, but he cannot extirpate thought, 
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The despot may stifle, for a while, the outward signs of discontent ; but it 
only makes it burn the more fiercely within—the more dangerous because 
unseen—like a hidden volcano, ready to explode beneath his feet. 

We shall add the substance of two of the latest private communications 
on the subject of the Burmese war. Many, we apprehend, entertain 
much too contemptuous a notion of the enemy we have to contend with ; 
torming their opinion, perhaps, from the rhodomontade of the valiant 
General who is employed against them, and who does them less injury 
with his sword than with his pen. The total defeat of Colonel Smith's 
detachments must have given a considerable check to the overweening 
vanity of the assailants; and when we know that the Burmese, even 
when unarmed, will rush upon our troops in the hope of snatching their 
weapons out of their hands, we must own that however deficient in dis- 
cipline, they are by no means so in personal courage. I[n bodily vigour 
also, as well as mental, they are said to be much superior to the natives 
in Asia in general. Although greatly distressed for arms and ammunition, 
they continued firm and undaunted, determined to dispute every inch 
with the invaders. 

This resolution of unflinching resistance seems, however, to have been 
greatly strengthened by our mode of attacking them at Rangoon. For 
the inhabitants of Tavoy and Mergui surrendered at once when informed 
that private property would be respected ; and they remained peaceably 
at their abodes, rendering every assistance within their power to procure 
supplies for our troops. Had the same system been adopted towards the 
people at Rangoon, no doubt is entertained that it would have been fol- 
lowed with similar results. Had they been allowed twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours’ notice to surrender, with intimation that if they did not em- 
brace this offer, their town would be destroyed, they would have soon be- 
come convinced of the folly of resistance, knowing their immeasurable 
inferiority in artillery. Supposing them to have been at first the aggres- 
sors, the forbearance of the assailants, and the display of an English flag 
of truce, would have satisfied them -that they might rely on our mercy. 
The town would have been given up, and have afforded abundance of 
supplies, with people to man the boats; and the British forces might soon 
have reached the capital of Ava itself. However, the Liffey frigatecame 
abreast of the town, with the men at their quarters, and positive orders 
to give blow for blow; nay, to return two shot for every one from the 
enemy. The result is, that we are entangled in a protracted and ruinous 
war. ‘* Even at this moment (says the writer) the Burmese are ignorant 
of our real object and intentions. They suppose that we are come to 
seize upon their country and make them all slaves; and will continue to 
think so, until some other mode of explanation be adopted than the elo- 
quence of the musket or the bayonet. The conflict will thus necessarily be 
extremely tedious, harassing, and expensive, not only to the Burmese, 
but to the East India Company; since it would take twenty years for 
his ‘ golden-footed majesty’ to defray the charges of the war.” As to the 
pretence of there being any great riches at his capital, i¢ is all a farce ; 
a mere bait held out to the army, which, should it ever arrive there, will 
find itself wofully disappointed. 

A letter, bringing private intelligence to a very late date, says— 
“* Disastrous accounts still continue to be received from Rangoon; of 
2600 Europeans who went thither from Madras, little more than 1900 
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remained alive on the 15th of October; and not above 1200 were out of 
the hospital. One Native corps, which left Madras nearly 900 strong, 
by the last report could muster only 300. An officer writes, that he can 
obtain hardly as much of bad bread, at any price, as will sustain life, and 
can procure no other provisions.” In regard to the ulterior transactions 
at Rangoon, it is said, ‘‘ that many battles have been fought, but the 
enemy although always conquered (according to our accounts) has always 
advanced, till our army has been besieged in its encampment. On the 
morning of the 14th of December, Rangoon was burnt by the enemy, 
who escaped ainidst our sickly troops without molestation, The whole 
of the shipping was in the most imminent danger, and was saved with 
the greatest difficulty. Four thousand men, the whole disposable force, 
(or rather, all that remained effective of an army which, about six months 
ago, was fifteen thousand strong,) immediately prepared for an engage- 
ment, the result of which has not been fully known, except that we have 
gained a victory, which compelled our troops to retire to their posi- 
tion with the loss of many officers and men.” 


The following is the latest mention of India News that has appeared 
in the English Papers. It is from the ‘ Globe and Traveller’ Evening 
Paper of the 26th of May :— 

Intelligence three days later from Calcutta was this morning received (by way 
of Madras); the letters we have seen are dated 14th January. They state that a 
very general opinion was entertained at Calcutta, that the affair with the Bur- 
mese would ead in negotiation; but they give no reason why this conclusion 
sbould be anticipated, nor do they afford any intelligence from the armies, 

It certainly often happens that barbarians who entertain ill-founded ideas of 
their prowess and power, or who rely on some particular mode of defence, which 
is found to failthem, grow as abject after defeat as they were insolent before 
the contest. Whether this has happened to the Burmese, the very limited means 
of information, as well of events within their country as of their character, 
which the peoplein India possess, will not enable them to judge with confidence. 
We are inclined to expect, that as we have as yet not struck in any way at the 
centre of the Burmese dominions (not having indeed any where entered the pro- 
per territory of Ava), aud have done, indeed, little more than repel attacks, the 
idea of negotiation will be found to be premature. If the negotiations do take 
place, serious difficulties will arise, and the futility and absurdity of the war 
will begin to be felt. An extension of the Company’s territories at the expense 
of the Burmese, is contrary to tbe policy which is inculcated by the Acts of Par- 
liament, as well as by the admonitions of the Court of Directors, who, in their 
frequent aud large accessions of territory, contend (with an earnestness which 
nothing but the result could lead the world to suspect) that they have had fortune 
buckled on their backs, 


“To bear her burden whether they will or no.” 


The setting up of other small States, to be protected against the Burmese by 
subsidiary forces, is equivalent to an extension of territory, or rather leads al- 
most infallibly to the same result, and in the mean time is less secure for our- 
selves, and less beneficial to the natives.—A pecuniary indemnity is the only 
apparently beneficial result. But the King of Ava would probably find himself 
unable to pay any considerable sum, except im the oriental fashion—by an assign- 
ment of revenue—whiceh is open to the same objection as the two other expedients. 
The only consequence, indeed, which seems to have been looked forward to, is 
the chastisement of the Burmese, i. e. the teaching to ignorant savages of mode- 
ration and propriety—an undertaking which promises to be as gainful and pro- 
ductive as that of some ingenious persons described by RaBELais, who were 
washing asses’ heads, and only losing their soap.”’ 
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MADRAS, 


By the last accounts from this Presidency, we learn that Sir Thomas 
Munro was not expected to return home this season; but it had been 


* reported there that he would shortly be superseded by Lord W. Ben- 


tinck. The following extract of a letter from this Presidency, dated 
early in January 1825, will be read with interest : 


You will have heard of the new war in India. We here contend on a new field ; 
and it is hard to say to what events these operations may lead. If the war conti- 
nue another year or two, (and we shall, [ think, be fortunate if it is over in dou- 
ble that time,) it is not probable that the Chinese will be indifferent spectators. 
Our 15,000 men will be exaggerated by rumour into ten times as many, and the 
jealousy of the celestial empire will doubtless be excited, Even the Siamese, the 
ancient and constant enemies of the Burmese, bave as yet shown no disposition 
to join us ; and it does not appear unreasonable to suppose that both powers may 
join their forces to expel the European invaders of the Eastern Peninsula. We 
never can expect to dismember Pegue from the voke of Ava, for we have mortally 
offended the religious prejudices of the people of the former country, by our pro- 
faning their temples, which have been dug up in search of treasure, and their 
household gods brought away in hundreds, ; 

I know nothing more of the cause which occasioned the war, than is declared 
in the manifesto of the Governor-General; and perhaps you will not be able to 
discover sufficient grounds for the proceedings in that ‘* state paper.” At all 
events, there could be no good reason for rushing into hostilities on a large 
scale, until sufficient preparations had been made, or until the arrival of the 
season when troops could act with effect. Instead of which, the troops were 
hurried off to Rangoon, so as to arrive just at the commencement of the rains, 
when it was impracticable to carry on any operations by land, and without any 
flotilla for operating on the rivers of Ava. The result has been what might have 
been expected: a vast proportion of the European soldiers have died or become 
unserviceable, and we have not sufficient resources in India to replace them 3 
while the total want of fresh provisions, in the midst of abundance, has greatly 
added to the evil. ‘The enemy, though brave to a high degree, are without dis- 
cipline, and indifferentlyarmed. They have a mode of intrenching and stockading 
themselves, with a degree of rapidity almost incredible ; and in these hasty de- 
fences they wait our attacks, and destroy numbers of our boldest soldiers. With 
an army of six European regiments, ten Native battalions, and a fine artillery, our 
troops occupy still no more space than they had the first week after their land- 
ing ; and it would have been fortunate had they not landed until October, (instead 
of May,) when the weather would have been fine, and when boats might have 
been ready for operations on the rivers. 

I conclude that these events will occasion the transmission of a number of Eu- 
ropean regiments to this country, and a considerable addivion to the number of 
seamen. The want of the latter is already severely felt; and if the war is to be 
continued, the cheapest mode will be that which enables us to bring forward most 
means ; as otherwise it may last long without our being able to make much im- 
pression ; and any serious delays will, as I have already said, excite all the nations 
to the eastward, to take a part in the contest. It was, I believe, expected that the 
Burmese would sue fur peace, as soon as we appeared in force in their country. 
The expectation, if it ever was entertained, has been sadly disappointed ; and if it 
was not, our means were quite inadequate to the service. 

P.S,--The affairs of Persia are rather in a curious state. The old King is on 
the brink of the grave. His sons, each at the head of armies, will most probably 
contend in the field for the supreme power; and in that case, Russia will most 
probably take a part. We, | jameer ig shall not be uninterested in the result ; 


but our resources are in demand in another direction. The Bengal Government 
has not as yet been able to bring forward the troops expected to have entered Ava 
from Chittagong and Sylhet; and the corps which have marched in that direction 
have lost many by desertions, and shown other symptoms of repugnance to that 
particular service. On the whole, 1 think you may, ere long, Jook for very im- 
portant events in this quarter, 
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The latest accounts from Madras say, that “ starvation and bad go- 
vernment” have driven the northern provinces, subject to that Presidency, 
into insurrection and acts of violence. It is said that thecivil authority in 
the north is almost entirely dissolved. Persons travelling through the in- 
terior report, that whole villages, lately populous and flourishing, are now 
in ashes and ruins. Men in large bodies traverse the country demanding 
arms and food, and threatening those who refuse with instant destruction, 


BOMBAY. 


The fort of Kittoor, owing to whose resistance of the British authority 
Mr. Thackeray and several others lost their lives, has been taken by 
assault, by a force under the command of Capt. Walker of the Madras 
army. ‘Terms were offered prior to the attack, but after an armistice of 
twenty-four hours, the refractory torce still holding out, operations com- 
menced, which terminated in placing that fort in the power of the British, 
with the loss of six Europeans killed and a few wounded. That of the 
enemy was much more considerable. Messrs. Stevenson and Elliot, who 
had been taken prisoners, were not given up until the guns had been 
opened upon the fort for a considerable time ; but they are stated to have 
been kindly treated while in confinment. One of the accounts of this 
affair states, that the booty consisted of sixteen lacs of rupees in cash, 
four lacs in jewels; besides many horses, one thousand camels, and 
several elephants. Another account states, in addition to the above, 
that four lacs of rupees were subsequently discovered in the fort. The 
following is an extract of a letter from Bombay :— 


We had a shocking mischance some days ago. One of the Guicawar’s ele- 
phants which had been trained to hunt, when intoxicated to madness with drugs, 
and goaded to frenzy by the salet mars or hunters, broke loose, and was ranging 
the town uncontroled, no oue daring to go near him for sixty hours. Six un- 
happy creatures were killed by him, and a great deal of damage done in the 
Bazar. We never recollect the weather being colder in Bombay, than it has 
been for the last three days. Yesterday, at 2 p.m., the thermometer was at 
seventy-one in the fort. 


SINGAPORE. 


The following, in relation to this new settlement, appeared in that im- 
partial and independent periodical the ‘ Asiatic Journal.’ 


We have been very kindly favoured with letters from Singapore. We were 
not before aware that there were any serious claims maintained by the 
neighbouring chiefs to the possession of Singapore, but it is clear there were: 
and though doubtless all such claims could have been easily repelled by us by 
force, we still think it is much better to see them adjusted by treaty, especially 
where we are so much the most powerful party. We have recently struck 
a grand political stroke here; no less a thing than the arrangement of a treaty 
with the Sultan and Tomongong, ceding the island of Singapore, and ten miles 
around its shores, in full sovereignty and property to the British East India 
Company. The Tomongong not being so needy a man as his principal, was the 
first to come into the Resident’s views, and got a few thousand dollars added to 
what he was to have received. The Sultan being more refractory, wanted to go 
away from the settlement rather than sign this deed. 


We are induced to notice this, in eensequence of the “ grand political 
stroke” of which it speaks. It would appear, that like other ‘‘ grand 
political strokes” of the Honourable Company, this one consists in bribing 
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the servan to betray his master, which service is rewarded with a “‘ few 
thousand dollars” above the contract price. The conclusion of this 
paragraph deserves particular notice: ‘‘ The Sultan being more re- 
JSractory, wanted to go away from the settlement rather than sign the 
deed.” We would ask, who and what prevented him? Was he placed 
under restraint? Or was coercion used to compel his signature? If so, 
referring to the English law, we should say, that a deed obtained by fraud 
or violence is null and void. We have quoted this from our con- 
temporary, because the Singapore papers in our possession have been 
totally silent upon the transaction. 

A diplomatic deputation, from the King of Borneo Proper, arrived at 

Singapore on the 8th October, at the head of which was the Lord of 
Kayong, a person of high rank in that country. The deputation landed 
on the 10th, and the Ambassador proceeded to the Residency House, 
accompanied by a train of near three hundred persons. The country of 
Borneo Proper is not only the largest principality of that immense island ; 
but, as far as mere geographical limits may be considered, is one of the 
most extensive kingdoms in Asia, having little less than 700 miles of sea- 
coast, 
The pirates had again made their appearance in the Straits between 
Singapore and Malacca. Six large boats had stationed themselves at the 
Carrimons, and, in the absence of more valuable prizes, had attacked and 
captured several prows laden with provisions on their passage to 
Singapore. 

On the 6th of December, an Arab ship arrived in the roads bound to 
Java, having on board 236 pilgrims, natives of the different islands of 
the Archipelago, who had been on a pilgrimage to Mecca. It is stated, 
that about 900 of the inhabitants of the Malayan Archipelago are in the 
habit of visiting that city every year. 

Singapore was rapidly increasing, according to the latest accounts, both 
in extent and population; brick-houses were building in all directions, 
and the appearance of the place was rapidly improving. 

The accounts received at Singapore from Bali state that horrible 
traffic, the slave-trade, to be still carried on by vessels under the flag of 
that most religious and Christian monarch, the King of France. In July 
last, two French brigs from the Island of Bourbon, had visited the ports 
of Badong and Baliling, in the Island of Bali, for the purpose of “al 
chasing slaves, and had bought a considerable number of young boys 
and girls, at the rate of thirty to forty dollars each. This island is repre- 
sented as a most notorious slave-mart. By subsequent accounts, it 
appears that one of the above ships had taken on board 200 slaves, and 
that the full complement of these unfortunates for the two vessels was to 
be 600. The last accounts stated the departure of two French agents 
from on board the ships at Baliling, for the purpose of purchasing slaves 
during the absence of the vessels, which had gone round to Badung to 
receive a number of children whom the Rajah had contracted to supply. 
A Dutch cruizer had, however, been spoken with at Besuki in Java, the 
commander of which stated that he was on his way to the Straits of Bali, 
for the purpose of intercepting the French slave-ships. From this, we hope 
these iniquitous traffickers in human blood, will suffer the just punish- 
ment of their crime, and that the captors will themselves become captive. 

Accounts have been received of the loss of the brig Amboyna, on 
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some part of the coast of Hainan, on the 3d of November, from Canton, 
bound to this port. The whole of the crew, and some small part_of the 
cargo were saved. Heavy complaints were made of the inhospitable 
conduct of the Natives, as the Mandarins would not permit them to assist 
in saving any part of the cargo. 

This settlement has already become one of the most important of our 
possessions. ‘The exports, from January to December, 1823, amounted 
to 5,568,560 Spanish dollars. In 1822, four ships only cleared out for 
London. In 1823, there were nine. ‘The China trade increases in a 
corresponding scale. 


JAVA. 


We regret to find the last advices from Batavia convey a confirmation 
of the melancholy fate of Mr. Thornton, the particulars of whose capture 
by the pirates have been so frequently referred to, It appears by the 
statement given by the Dutch authorities on the west coast of Borneo, 
that after having landed Mr. Thornton and his people on one of the nu- 
merous islands in those parts, an indiscriminate massacre took place, in 
which the whole perished. 

The accounts received at Batavia from Siam state, that as soon as the 
new King, Kroma Chiat, ascended the throne, he published an ordi- 
nance to the effect, that the foreign merchants of all nations trading with 
Siam, should henceforth have free permission to trade with any resident 
merchant of the country, on the simple condition of paying the accus- 
tomed duty. 

From Palembang, the news had been very unfavourable, an insurrec- 
tion having broken out in that country; and the people of Rawas and 
Bingi had taken up arms under the command of Seyed Hamza, the 
adopted son of the Tumungung of the former place, who, in a former ac- 
tion, had been slain by the Dutch, The insurgents had been joined by 
some of the people of Menancabuo. The Dutch were preparing an ex- 
pedition to suppress the insurrection, and for this purpose had brought 
cannon and ammunition from Banca. 


BORNEO. 


The advices from Borneo are of considerable interest. By them we 
learn that the Chinese gold miners, on the west coast of that island, had 
risen in arms against the Dutch authorities, in consequence, as was re- 
ported, of a demand made by them to be put in possession of a certain 
fortified position held by the Chinese, which the latter refused to sur- 
render, making an appeal to arms. About three hundred regulars and 
five hundred native auxiliaries had proceeded against the revolters, who 
were assembled at Sankawang to the number of four thousand men. 
After a long and fruitless negotiation, an attack was made by the Chinese 
on a reconhoitering party of the Dutch, amounting to about one hundred 
men, which, by a feint, had been detached from the main body, and_in 
this situation was routed with the loss of four-fifths of the party. While 
the. negotiation was going on, the Chinese, by felling trees, had blocked 
up the river by which the Dutch had come up, thus cutting off the com- 
munication of the forces with their shipping in the roads; and the place 
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affording no fresh water, the troops were soon reduced to great extremity. 
After waiting twelve days for relief, the party took the resolution of quit- 
ting the stockade they had erected in the night, making the best of their 
way to the boats and vessels by crossing the neck of land between the 
stockade and the mouth of the river. To effect this, they were compelled 
to abandon their cannon, ammunition, and baggage; and wading to the 
shoulders in the marsh, they reached the boats with the loss of twenty 
men, and were conveyed to Sambas. ‘The latest accounts from Borneo 
state, in addition to the above, that the successes of the Chinese had 
been so important as to compel the Dutch to withdraw the whole of their 
outposts and settlements, and to concentrate their force at the three prin- 
cipal stations of Pontianah, Mampawat, and Sambas, at each of which it 
was found necessary to construct a redoubt for additional security. At 
Pontianah, where the largest force was assembled, the troops only 
amounted to two hundred men. ‘The Chinese are mentioned as having 
fought with a bravery and perseverance hitherto unknown among them ; 
and it seemed not improbable that the Dutch would be compelled to relin- 
quish their Bornean possessions entirely, the maintaining of which, even in 
peace, is stated to occasion a loss of 250,000 rupees per annum, 


MANILLA, 


Our letters from Manilla mention that a dreadful earthquake had been 
experienced in the Phillipines, by which great distress had been caused, 
and a considerable part of the city of Manilla laid in ruins, Several 
slight shocks of the earthquake had been felt throughout the Island of 
Luconia during the month of October; and on the 26th a most severe 
shock was experienced in the town and suburbs of Manilla, which de- 
molished several of the churches, and almost all the private houses. About 
four miles above the town, and close to the river, the earth opened with 
a tremendous explosion, and shortly afterwards shoals of dead fish were 
seen floating down the river into the sea. All the respectable inhabitants 
of Manilla removed into the country, and left the town quite deserted. 
The military barracks having been laid level with the ground, tents were 
pitched for the soldiers on a plain at a short distance. This encamp- 
ment was, however, totally destroyed by the hurricane which took place 
on the Ist of the following month, by which ‘the roofs were blown off 
many of the remaining houses, and six vessels in the roads stranded. The 
small Spanish squadron which had proceeded against the pirates of Soo- 
loo, had returned from the expedition laden with booty, after having laid 
waste the coasts of Sooloo and Basilan, with portions of that of Midanao, 
The sugar and indigo of the Phillipines had considerably increased dur- 
ing the course of last year, but the coffee had fallen off considerably. 


CHINA. 


The edict which has been promulgated by the Chinese Government, 
by which the importation of rice into China, duty free, was allowed, con- 
tinued in force to the beginning of November; but the last letters do not 
mention whether it had been repealed at that date. The quantity of that 
article sufficient to exempt a ship from duty was 4050 peculs. The re- 
cent embassy from the Durmese to the Chinese Emperor had excited 
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considerable interest at Canton. The letters, however, state that the 
Court of Pekin is decidedly hostile to that of Ava. 

Our last accounts from Canton state that every thing was quiet there, 
the Lintin question having been entirely set at rest, by the Chinese giv- 
ing up the point. A shock of an earthquake had been experienced at 
Canton on the 14th of August last, but no damage was sustained. Great 
distress had been felt in the neighbourhood in consequence of a dearth, 
which extended over a great part of the province: but the edict of the 
Emperor allowing the introduction of foreign rice, had nearly removed this 
calamity. Two Arabs ships had arrived off Lintin, but were not permitted 
to enter the river, from some demur on the part of the government officers 
as to the propriety of admitting a vessel under Arab colours to pass the 
Bocca Tigris; and an express had been sent off to the court of Pekin re- 
questing its decision on the subject. 


NEW SOUTIL WALES. 


A file of The Australian, a paper newly established at Sydney, has 
been received. The new Courts, established by Act of Parliament, had 
but just been brought into operation ; and at the assembly of a Court of 
Quarter Sessions, a doubt arose whether the magistrates should assemble 
jurymen to assist them. The matter was brought before the Chief Justice, 
who considered that they ought to be assembled, and issued his manda- 
mus for that purpose. All persons who had not come free (that is, we 
believe, who had come as convicts) to the colony, were carefully exclud- 
ed. This paper condemns this policy, as tending to widen the breach 
already existing among the inhabitants; many of these unfortunate per- 
sons having acquired respectability by a long tenor of subsequent good 
conduct. Rapid improvements are taking place at Van Dieman’s Land : 
surveys of the island had been ordered, and new settlements established. 
The wool transmitted to England had been returned in cloth, with the 
most favourable reports of the quality by the Yorkshire manufacturers. 

By accounts from New South Wales we learn that the establishment 
of the Australian Company had excited in that colony the greatest satis- 
faction; and we perceive, from the advertisements in these papers, that 
it had commenced its pursuits with great activity. A public meeting 
had been held in Sydney, on the communication of the death of the late 
Governor, Major-General Macquarrie. The Judge Advocate-General 
Wylde was in the chair. It was resolved, that the inhabitants should at- 
tend a funeral service; that the bells of the churches of St. Philip and 
St. James should be set to toll, muffled, for three days, and a sermon be 
preached by the Rev. Wm. Cowper, the senior assistant chaplain, on 
that mournful occasion. A subscription was opened for the erection of 
a monument to record his worth, and the grateful respect of the colonists. 
An address of condolence was agreed to be presented to Mrs. Macquar- 
rie, which was to be forwarded to Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. M. P., soli- 
citing him, as one of the most intimate friends of the late Governor, to 
have the same duly presented to that lady on the part and in the name 
of the subscribers. On Saturday, the 13th of November, the bank was 
closed by order of the Directors, out of respect to the memory of the late 
Governor, the founder of the establishment. 
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MAURITIUS, 


Mauritius Gazettes have been received to the end of November last, 
but they contain nothing of interest, except on one subject : the admis- 
sion of the produce of that colony into the home consumption of the 
United Kingdom. We find, by extracts published by the local Govern- 
ment from its despatches, officially for the information of the planters, 
that it is proposed, that all the productions of the colony, exported from 
it after the Ist of January 1825, shall be admitted here on the low 
duties. This is announced as an extract from a letter of Mr. Lack, Se- 
cretary of the Board of Trade, addressed to Wilmot Horton, Esq. on the 
7th of. June, 1824, and has been promulgated in the island by Govern- 
ment. 





INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 


COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF AND THE INDIAN ARMY. 


A Court of Directors has been held during the month, at which Ge- 
neral Lord Combermere, G. C. B., and Lieutenant-General Sir G. T. 
Walker, G. C. B., took the usual oaths on being appointed ; the former as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Company’s forces at Bengal, and second in 
Council there; and the latter as Commander-in-Chiet, and second in 
Council at Fort St. George. The post of Commander-in-Chief at Bom- 
bay, which was at first said to have been offered to Sir G. Airey, is now 
understood to be meant for Sir Thomas Bradford. The ‘ Morning 
Chronicle’ justly and naturally asks, ‘‘ Who are all these gentlemen ? 
In what manner have they made themselves conspicuous for military 
talent? Who, in short, ever heard of their exploits? Sir T. Bradford 
may, indeed, be an exception; he commanded in Scotland during tur- 
bulent and difficult times, and conducted himself with decision, prudence, 
and humanity. But what qualifications have the others shown for chief 
command ; above all, for the command of armies so , peculiarly and de- 
licately constituted as the Indian Sepoy force? If Sir John Doveton, or 
Sir John Malcolm were thought too low on the list of general officers to 
be placed at the head of armies, there was still Sir Gabriel Martindell 
available, who will probably be a Lieut.-General at the approaching 
rumoured brevet, and who has distinguished himself through a long life 
of military and political commands ; or there was Sir David Ochterlony, 
whose splendid military and political talents have raised him to be a 
Baronet, and a Grand Cross of the Bath, and continued him in the 
highest employment long after his ordinary tour of staff-command expired. 

If it be a thing determined on by the liberality of the Horse- 
Guards, and the gratitude and independence of Leadenhall-street, that 
no Company’s officer shall ever aspire to the higher honours of his ro- 
fession, any more than Counsellor O’Connel to a silk gown; yet i 
were surely officers of the Royal Service to be found, who had esta- 
blished some slight claim to high employment in our Eastern dominions, 
Is General Donkin totally forgotten or overlooked, who served with 
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credit on the Staff in Bengal, as commander of a division in the Upper 
Provinces, and at the seige of Hattrass ; and afterwards, was creditably 
and actively employed in command of a separate corps, the right 
division of the Marquis of Hastings’s grand army in the Mahratta war? 
But perhaps Sir Rufane Donkin labours under the stigma of having 
offended, and having been ill-used by that paragon of Governors, pink of 
of nobility, and flower of generals, Lord Charles Somerset,—that worthy 
compeer of the Amhersts, the Adams, and Elphinstones, in the heroic 
achievement of gagging, fining, and transporting, public writers. 

Putting common justice to the Officers of the Indian Army apart, 
we should hope that the manifest impolicy of this unfair treatment of 
them would, particularly at the present time, have some weight at the 
Horse-Guards, But the narrow selfish principle predominates there, of 
excluding all Company’s officers from chief command, however well 
qualified by their talents, their experience, and services, to support the 
honour of their country and the interests of their employers. How will the 
Company stand excused of a base desertion of the rights and claims of 
their faithful servants, by acquiescing in their being treated with such 
flagrant injustice? Is it by this, and by the constantly renewed attempts 
to cut down and farther reduce the pittances of their officers, that the 
Honourable Court hopes to secure the attachment of their own Army 
when the Charter comes to be next under discussion? On the last 
occasion, (1812,) Lord Buckinghamshire, than whom there had been few 
better Presidents of the Board of Control, or who have better ap- 
preciated the merits of the Honourable Company of Leadenhall Mer- 
chants,—was on the point of taking away their Army from the Company 
entirely ; and would have done it, but for an idea entertained in Eng 
land, that the change of masters would be disrelished by the Army of 
India. 

He was right; for such an attachment did then prevail generally, as 
we know from the testimony of intelligent persons, in that truly 
Honourable Body, the Bengal Army. But would any such attachment 
now stand in the way of a transfer? On the contrary, we have good 
reason to believe a feeling to be rapidly becoming universal among the 
Company’s officers, that they could not be in greater danger of suffering 
in their privileges, their allowances, and their comforts, under the 
protection of the one great King, than they are under the tender mercies 
of their twenty-four little Kings. If the Indian troops became Royal, 
they could not be more degraded, superseded, and kept down, by the 
preference shown to officers of the European branch of the Army than 
they are already, through the subserviency of their own masters, who 
ungratefully curtail their privileges and abandon them to others. Indeed, 
it is probable that the Commander-in-Chief in England would bestow a 
much greater and fairer portion of his regard and favour on the Indian 
Army when it belonged to himself, than he does now, when it is considered 
an alien, a foreign—we regret to say, an inferior species of force ; 
something a little below militia or volunteers. 

If the Army were transferred to the Crown, then, as a King’s officer 
assures us, there would be an end of all future cutting and clipping 
of officers’ pay, and the allowances of regimental officers especially. No 
such curtailment has been heard of in the Royal Army for time out of 
mind, But in the Company’s service there is no end to the vexations 
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and uncertainties of an officer’s pecuniary status. Nothing is secure and 
certain to him! The Company has been carrying on most ungraciously 
for years, a war of extermination, (and is still fighting on its stumps,) 
against some old emoluments of its officers who command troops and 
companies. 

The depression of the Company’s General Officers in competition with 
those of the King, is an evil and an injustice which has long been 
severely felt, and attended with the most injurious consequences, in the 
Indian Army. But should its wrongs, like those of the Irish Catholics, 
continue without redress unless when it is wrung out by necessity, the 
mischief of such reluctant measures in the work of amelioration is 
fraught with infinitely greater danger, in regard to a country so remote 
as India. Before the fermentationin Lord Cornwallis’s time, and the 
successful mutiny of 1794, extorted from the Crown the parity of rank, 
agreeably to the date of commission between the two castes of officers— 
the Indian Officers were as much under a species of Helotism as the Irish 
Catholics before the relaxation of the penal laws in 1793. So the 
Indian Officer began to feel his strength and know his value, and having 
tasted once the pleasure of holding a Royal Commission, and ranking 
with his Majesty’s Officers, he became proud and restless. By degrees 
the superior commissions above that of a Major-General’s, to which 
originally, with a strange inconsistency, he had been restricted, were 
thrown open to him. Next he became eligible to two inferior grades of 
the Bath; then one or two gallant individuals made their way to the 
Grand Cross. The last step gained in this ladder of promotion, was the 
throwing open, to the Company’s Officers, of the high post of Civil Go- 
vernor at the inferior settlements. But no one has ever yet been allowed 
to aspire tothe highest military prize—the chief command of any of the 
Armies. Yet to this they must come at last ; just as the Catholics must 
with patience and exertion get silk gowns and judgeships, in defiance of 
all opposing obstacles! The Indian Officers, like the Catholics, have 
already obtained so much, that it is quite impossible to prevent them re- 
ceiving all. Had they been kept down in the comfortable slavery of the 
good old times, when the hoary Company's Officer was made to keep his 
distance, and feel his inferiority to the beardless youth of the Royal 
Service, there might have been some chance of preventing them from 
ever rising above that abject condition. It is now too late to push them 
aside with safety; and it is well that the newspaper press has begun to 
take timely notice of a subject so well deserving of serious consideration. 

The late deplorable events at Barrackpore show clearly enough that 
there is something defective in the machinery of the Native Army. It is 
to be feared that the distance is too great between the European Officers 
and the highest of the Native Officers. Enough has not been done, in 
the judgment of experienced and sober-minded men, to raise the better 
and abler of the Native Officers into situations of power, trust, and 
emolument. Lord Hastings’s institution of one Subadar Major to each 
corps, with a very small increase of pay, is good, we are told, in so far 
as itis meant, but by no means sufficient, whether in respect to the dig- 
nity or pay of this post, or the number of places created. Sir John 
Malcolm, we suspect, if we may judge by his published works, would not 
stop here, but do something much more substantial for the State, and more 
beneficial and honourable for distinguished Native Public Servants, 
































































Civil as well as Military, Nothing, indeed, in the whole history of our 
conduct in India does seem so monstrous and intolerable, so well calculated 
to ensure us the deep-rooted hatred of the higher classes of our subjects, 
and a brief duration to our Indian Empire, as our rigorous, bigotted, and 
selfish exclusion of the Natives, high and low, from every office, Civil or 
Military, of honour or profit, above that of Judge’s Assessor to an ob- 
scure tribunal, and Subaltern to the European Commander of a Com- 
pany of Sepoys. 

Something, it is clear, must be done, to restore salutary intimacies and 
old-fashioned sympathies between the European Officer and his Sepoys ; 
such as used to subsist between them, when he felt more dependent on 
their good will and attachment, in the earlier days of our Indian strug- 
gles ; and when he was more dependent also on their society to assist 
him in passing away the weary hours, as a worthy correspondent of the 
old school informs us, whose letter we may yet give entire, when it can 
be done with less apparent personal bearing than at this moment. But 
if our correspondent is right in his views, which we have sketched above, 
in regard to the invidious treatment of the Company's Officers—to the 
fatal system of depressing and excluding Native Otficers from high em- 
ployment—to “ the folly and madness of keeping up a perpetual blister 
on the irritable minds of your Officers, languishing in that distant colony 
and that wasting service ;” and, above all, if he is right in ascribing much 
of ‘‘ the horrors of the Barrackpore tragedy to the lamentable gap 
between the Officers and Sepoys, so different from what it was and what 
it should be ;” then what shall we say to the wisdom of those who at this 
crisis send out three strangers to take the chief command of the three 
Indian Armies! We should be glad to know what military men think of 
sucha thing; but for our own parts we are free to confess, that such a 
measure, at such a conjuncture, seems to our apprehension little short of 
complete infatuation; and that one of the worst parts of our whole 
anomalous system of Indian Government, is that which admits of these 
changes every three or four years of our Chief Commanders in India. 
We have heard, indeed, of Directors alleging, in excuse for their servile 
acquiescence in extraordinary military nominations, that they considered 
@ previous acquaintance with the Sepoy character and system, and the 
peculiarities of the European Officer’s position and feeling in India, as 
quite needless, since any clever man may attain it in a few months! 
Let us grant the acquisition to be possible within so short a period, (an 
assumption very much in need of evidence,) what security have we that 
we shall light upon a man of those quick parts, or that before even he 
has acquired the necessary experience, he may not be called upon to act 
in circumstances where the want of it may prove fatal. Would it be well 
to have experiments similar to that of Barrackpore repeated every now 
and then? and conducted probably by hands much less capable or qua- 
lified for so arduous a task. But it is needless to detain our readers 
with further remarks on the absolute wisdom of such opinions, and the 
fitness of their holders, for managing such an empire as that of the East. 
No man who had been resident in India, and who had any opportunities 
of observation, could, even by any probable chance, entertain such sen- 
timents. On hearing them, indeed, we were forcibly reminded of the 
saying of the Chancellor Oxienstern to his son: ‘‘ See with how small 
a quantity of wisdom the affairs of the world are managed!” 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 5, 3A 
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The Indian Army will rejoice to learn that Major-General Jasper 
Nicolls is returning to India by the “‘ Thomas Grenville.” Here is, in- 
deed, an instance of a highly commendable appointment. General 
Nicolls has served long in India, and in almost every part of it. His 
talents for military command were displayed in a most distinguished 
manner, when Lord Hastings sent him into the Almorah Hills against 
the Nepaulese, at the head of a separate division; and when he and Sir 
David Ochterlony showed themselves the only successful commanders 
during the disastrous and discreditable campaign of 1814-15. But we 
are more particularly pleased with General Nicolls’s appointment to the 
Indian Staff, because he is so exceedingly popular with the Company’s 
Army, which composes five-sixths of the Indian force. We are assured 
by Officers who have served under his command, that this popularity, 
arises partly from confidence in his abilities and his temper, but mainly 
from his avowed good opinion of the Sepoys, an opinion which they 
fully justified during the campaign alluded to, It is certainly singular, 
that neither of the successful Generals, Sir D. Ochterlony and Nicolls, 
had a-single European soldier under his command, while the other 
divisions that were baffled had several European corps. But Sir E, 
Paget, it is said, looks down on the Native troops with contempt; and ot 
course, as he is an experienced Commander-in-Chief in India, and a 
Lieutenant-General, he must be much better authority, in such a case, 
than a couple of Major-Generals, who have only served the best part of 
their lives with this description of force. 

The attention of the public has been called, since our last Number, to 
an Official Order regulating the distribution of East Indian Prize Money, 
of which we annex a copy, convinced that it is only by the publicity of 
acts of this description, rousing the attention of the Empire, that their 
injustice can be corrected. For the tenacity with which error is clung to, 
as regards Indian affairs particularly, leaves us little to hope from the 
justice or liberality of those by whom they are directed; 


All booty captured from an enemy by the Company’s troops alone, becomes the 
property of the Company, by virtue of the letters patent from the Crown, dated 
14th January, 1758. All booty captured from an enemy by a force of which his 
Majesty’s troops form a part, is the property of the Crown; and no right to any 
part of such booty is in either case vested in the troops capturing it, except by 
such special grant from the Court of Directors in the first case, or the Crown in 
the second. The Court, therefore, have positively directed, that no booty taken 
from an enemy should be called or considered as lawful prize, or the proceeds 
thereof in any way appropriated or distributed, without their previous sanction 
(or that of the Crown, in cases where the Royal sanction is legally requisite) ; but 
that all such booty, or the value arising from the sale of it, be set apart and depo- 
sited in their treasuries, and a correct account taken of it, and transmitted to 
them by the earliest practicable opportunity, to await their decision, or the deci- 
sion of the Crown, as the case may require. 


The prospects held out to the troops by this order are not likely to 
increase their appetites for the Burmese war, in which there are many 
chances of death and of failure, to only a very faint hope of reward. 
There is a material difference between an indiscriminate seizure of plun- 
der and a fair division of hard-earned prize. If plunder of an enemy 
be permitted at all, and it has always been admitted as an excitement 
to greater efforts, the Indian Prize Money certainly belongs rather to 
those who won it than to their employers, who have no right or title to 
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keep armies on foot to enrich themselves, by ordering their forces to de- 
vastate these countries. 

The Bank of England has made a loan to the East India* Company of 
2,000,000/. which, by causing an excess in the amount, and a decrease 
in the value of the currency, is partly the reason of the re-action in the 
money market. This is an illustration of the security of the Company’s 
two millions of annual surplus revenue; it is, on the contrary, com- 
pelled to borrow to that amount in England. 


THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS. 


Lord. Hastings certainly returns to England immediately, and it is 
said, meditates compelling the Court of Directors coming to close quar- 
ters with him on the subject of his conduct at Hyderabad, so unjustifi- 
ably, and unhandsomely impugned by them in the celebrated despatches, 
to which they have obtained the approval of one of their steady majori- 
ties in the Court of Proprietors. It is whispered by some, that his Lord- 
ship has been privately written to by the highest authority, and offered 
the government and command in India, to restore external tranquillity, 
and calm domestic effervescence in that country. This, indeed, would 
be an honourable and substantial acquittal of his Lordship, from all that 
the persevering malignity of the Bebbs, the Impeys, and the Astells, 
would impute to him. We trust that the noble Marquis, when such an 
opportunity is afforded him, will speedily obliterate every trace of that 
mis-rule which, during his absence from India, has already destroyed 
most of the good effects of his happy administration ; that he will not 
now stop at half-measures, but fully vindicate the rights and privileges 
of his countrymen in the East, and our great and permanent national 
interests; that he will rescue the Press, which formerly shed a lustre 
over hig government, from the state of thraldom in which his successors 
have placed it, and keep down that civil cabal which would sacrifice 
the public prosperity, and every great and glorious object, to the petty 
selfishness and jealousy of grasping possession of despotic power, alto- 
gether free from the “ salutary control of public scrutiny,’ which the 
noble Marquis and every honourable man may fearlessly court. The 
newspapers have lately contained an Address to his Lordship from the 
Merchants of Malta, expressive of their gratitude towards him, for the 
protection he has afforded them, and soliciting the exertion of his in- 
terest with the British Government on his arrival in England, in behalf 
of their trade, with which he has promised to comply. 


THE LEVANT COMPANY. 


The resignation made to Government by the Levant Company, of their 
charter, is a matter of notoriety. A few of the paiticulars connected 
with it may, however, be acceptable to our readers. It will be recol- 
lected that a change was made in the situation of our foreign Consuls 
by Mr. Canning, about the time it was first thought ef recognizing the 
independence of the Spanish American States. Up to that period, 
the Consuls of the Levant Company had been paid by the Company 
itself; but Government then assumed the task of appointing and re- 
munerating them. It was congenial to the spirit of the times to break 
down the barriers with which commerce was fettered. Hence we 
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presume originated the idea of surrendering the charter, and thus throw- 
ing open the commerce cf the Mediterranean. The importance of the 
surrender will be best understood by a view of the following table :— 


Amount of Goods exported to Turkey and Egypt, from the United Kingdom : 


l. s. d. 
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The following resolutions have been agreed to by the House of Com- 
mons, and a bill ordered to be brought in :— 

I. That upon the surrender of their Charter by the Governor and Company of 
Merchants trading to the Levant Seas, the same shall become void, and the real 
Property of the Company shall be vested in his Majesty. 

II. ‘That all personal property of the said Company shall be vested in the Com- 
missioners of his Majesty’s Treasury ; and after payment of the Company’s debts, 
shall be carried to the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

III. That all dues and duties of the said Company shall cease and determine. 

IV. That the Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury be authorized to make 
allowances or pensions to any officers of the said Company who may be deprived 
of their offices in consequence of the surrender of the Company's Charter. 


We understand that Mr. Charles Ricketts, formerly a Member of 
Council in Bengal, has been appointed to succeed the late Mr Rowcroft, 
as his Majesty's Consul General in Peru, and will proceed, in a few 
weeks, fur his destination. 


TREATMENT OF A COLONIAL EDITOR. 


Mr. Greig, the Editor and Proprietor of the South African Advertiser, 
suppressed at the Cape of Good Hope by Lord Charles Somerset, has 
lately sailed from England for that colony, Government having assured 
him, it is said, of future protection. We should like to know, however, 
whether the arbitrary power exercised by that pheenix of Govetnors is 
now abridged so as to ensure safety to those who have the misery to live 
under his authority. If not, what sort of justice or redress is it to an ill- 
used individual to be sent back, as in this case, without any compensation 
for his losses, to begin the world again, placed as before, at the mercy of 
the very individual who broke up his establishment, and aimed a deadly 
blow at his credit and fortunes. When he returns, after suffering every 
vexation, and great loss of time and property, in the hope of again build- 
ing them up with diminished resources, he finds his supporters scattered, 
his friends intimidated ; and should he, notwithstanding, be lucky enough 
to recover himself a little, and rise above his misfortunes, the oppressor is 
still ready to blast all his hopes, and again level them with the dust. Is 
this the sort of justice which a great nation dispenses to its distant de- 
pendencies? Is this the protection which a magnanimous British Ruler 
should extend to the settlers in our colonies, who are expected to afford an 
outlet to our surplus population? Are those at the Cape, in particular, 
to which British subjects have been so much encouraged to emigrate, to 
be then left a helpless prey to famine and oppression? If sv, let us 
avow at once that colonial Governorships are given away to favourites, 
merely as a theatre wherein they may gratify their love of power, and 
indulge their imperious passions, rather than as sacred trusts held for the 
benefit of mankind, and for the interests of the nation to which they should 
render a faithful account of their stewardship. 
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An extraordinary rumour, in reference to the Cape, has been in circu- 
lation among the most eminent merchants trading to that colony. It is 
to the effect, that orders are given to pay the Government paper issued 
in 1810 at the Cape, the rix dollars of 4s., at 1s. 6d. in new coin from 
England. We shall not comment on this declaration of insolvency, until 
we hear something further regarding the matter. 


DEBATE BEFORE THE PRIVY-COUNCIL. 


One of the most important events of the month, as it regards the 
future interests of the people of India, has been the discussion before the 
Lords of his Majesty's Privy Council, of the late regulation for licensing 
the Press in Bengal. The importance attached to this question by those 
who had to sit in judgment on it, may be inferred from this remarkable 
fact, that never, since the debate before them on the question of the 
Queen’s right to participate in the coronation of her Royal Husband, has 
there been so full an attendance of Privy Councillors. 

We have obtained from our Reporter a very full and accurate report 
of the debate ; and it will be seen from the enumeration of the Lords, 
Judges, and others present, how powerful an array of influence was 
brought to bear upon the decision of this question. The presence of four 
of the Cabinet Ministers—of all the Chief Judges of the land—the prin- 
cipal Members of the Board of Control, and the chief Law-Officers of 
the Crown, proved, that the subject of discussion was regarded as no 
light matter, and the personal attendance of many of the East India 
Directors showed, that they also were deeply interested in the issue. 

The speeches of Counsel lasted from half-past ten till half-past five, 
without cessation or intermission. All, except the Lords of the Council, 
were than ordered to withdraw; and their Lordships sat in deliberation 
until half-past six, when they broke up without pronouncing any judg- 
ment. What that judgment may be, or when it may be pronounced, all 
our efforts to learn have been unavailing. Before the issue of our next 
Number we hope we shall, however, learn; referring our readers to the 
full report of the debate, for the arguments used on each side, we sub- 
join the following remarks on it from the Globe and Traveller of the 
24th :-— 


Our readers will find in another part of our paper a report of the proceedings 
yesterday before the Lords of the Council, on the appeal of Mr. Buckingham 
against the regulation of the Bengal Government, for the suppression of unli- 
censed printing in India. 

The question on which the Council has to decide is, whetber the suppression 
of unlicensed printing be or be not repugnant to the laws of England. By the 
Act of Parliament which regulates the authority of the Company's servants in 
India, a power is given to them to enact regulations, which, if “ not repugnant to 
the laws of, England,’’ may be registered by the Supreme Court at Calcutta, and 
have the force of law, subject to an appeal to the Privy Council. The question 
is, whether a regulation for the suppression of unlicensed printing comes within 
the proper scope of this discretional power. 

We are certainly bound to admit that the phrase, ‘* not repugnant to the 
laws of England,” is not very definite, and that the intentions of the Legislature, 
probably not very well understood by themselves, are not now very easily ascer- 
tained. But in a statute in which safeguards are provided for the liberties of 
British subjects in India, the laxity of language should not be turned against 
those liberties; and in the absence of a clear declaration of the Legislature, we 
should surely be guided by the common sense and understanding of mankind, 
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A law by which restraints upon liberty are to be imposed, either directly or de- 
rivatively, is to be considered as a law m the highest degree penal, and to be 
construed strictly. The power given against existing laws and existing liberties 
is, therefore, not to be taken to be the utmost which a forced construction of the 
words employed will admit of, but the least which the language, in its ordinary 
interpretation, will comprehend. 

The situation of the India Company’s Governments within its settlements or 
factories, is similar to the situation of our corporate towns within their limits, 
and the permission given by the act to make regulations not repugnant to the 
laws, is very nearly analogous to the power which corporations actually exercise 
within their local jurisdictions. 

We would put it to the common sense of any man, whether, if the Lord Mayor 
aud Aldermen of the city of London had a power given them, in the same words, 
of making regulations for the good government of their city, not repugnant to 
the laws of England, their sweeping away the liberty of the press would not be 
deemed an unwarrantable extension of that power? 

We would ask whether, if by previous laws, applicable to that city in particu- 
lar, British subjects inhabiting it were subjected to peculiar restrictions, these 
limitations of their freedom could be fairly adduced as a justification for annihi- 
lating what had been by law allowed to remain ? 

We would ask also, whether even the special enactments of the law, as to other 
matters, would not form a presumption that a subject equally important should 
not be disposed of under a general clause ; whether they would not create a pre- 
ag fot that the discretional power to make ‘ regulations”’ should be under- 
stood merely to apply to objects which the Legislature might overlook, or, not 
overlooking, might deem unworthy of special notice ? 

That the liberty of unlicensed printing in India is of great importance, we are 
prepared to contend—that it is inconsequent and immaterial, the advocates of the 
regulation are precluded from maintaining, by the violent means they have taken 
to suppress it, and by their arguments as toits dangerousness. That it is a thing 
likely to be overlooked by any English legislator,—that it is a peculiar growth of 
Indian factories, which a British Parliament could not have contemplated, we 
can hardly suppose that they will affirm. Do they imagine, then, that it was 
purposely overlooked, ir order that the judges of its existence might be those 
whom it might check or irritate; and that men, insolent in brief authority, re- 
pulsed in schemes of persoval slander, or foundered in absurd prosecutions, 
might strangle one of the great liberties of the English subject, and write on it 
this epitaph, that its destruction was “ not repugnant to the Euglish laws” ? 

The Company’s Council take a distinction between regulations preter and regu- 
lations contra legem, regulations against the law and regulations beside it. But if 
this regulation is not against the law, whatis? It may be said that to punish all 
petty offences with death would not be a regulation against the law, for the law 
of England punishes scme offences in the like manner. It may be said, that to take 
away the trial by jury frow all offenders, because the law of England takes it 
from some, would merely be beside the law. In this way the Bengal Government 
may exercise a power as great as they assume. But if there be one thing that in 
common estimation is peculiarly English—a privilege which exists wherever the 
British laws and constitution extend, the violation of which has always been held 
in abhorrence—it is the liberty of printing. The intention of destroying it, in 
any part of the British dominions, should not be lightly imputed to the Legis- 
lature; but that they intended to extinguish it by a side wind—that they gave 
the power to destroy it in an e¢ cetera, as a kind of appurtenance to the magis- 
terial power of a settlement not worthy of special notice among the legislation of 
drains and sewers, and tolls and scavengers—is an infamy not to be credited of 
them. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HOWISON’S FOREIGN SCENES. 


Foreign Scenes and Travelling Recreations. By John Howison, Esq. of the 
Honourable East India Company's Service. 2 Vols. Crown #vo. 

Tuts very entertaining production blends with the amusement it is intended to 
impart, no inconsiderable share of instruction, and will be read with advantage 
by all who may be preparing to depart on a distant voyage, and particularly by 
those who are about to visit the East. In detailing the numerous petty vexations 
and minor grievances to which the voyager is under common circumstances 
subjected, the author petforms a real service by preparing, in some degree, the 
young adventurer for the trials he is likely to encounter ; and thus inducing him 
to lay in, with his other sea-stores, a sufficient stock of patience to carry him 
through the voyage in comfort to himself, and in amity with his fellow-passengers. 
To effect. this, the sketch entitled ‘ Life at Sea,’ is well adapted, and the 
visitor to India will also feel considerable interest in the ‘ Two Days at the 
Cape of Good Hope.’ ‘ Life in India’ will, however, present to him a yet 
more attractive title, and the scenes which it exhibits, though occasionally rather 
strongly drawn, are such as he must prepare himself to meet with. Should 
these, on his becoming personally acquainted with them, assume a less annoying 
aspect than that with which they are here depicted, it will still be fortunate for 
him to have anticipated them as worse than they really prove to be, as this com- 
parative improvement will tend materially to reconcile him to the country in 
which many, if not all, of his sueceeding years must be passed. 

It must not, however, be concluded that these sketches exhibit the feelings of 
a querulous and discontended mind: on the contrary, the amusements and 
varied nature of the scenes occurring in an eastern life are equally well dis- 
played, and the volumes. thus become useful to the fire-side traveller, being 
adapted to furnish him with that kind of homely information, if the term may 
be allowed, which it is below the dignity of professed travel-writers to impart. 
‘ The Cantonment of Seroor,’ and the ‘ Journey in the Deccan,’ afford further 
insight into Indian manners and scenery, and are fraught with much interest. 

The remaining sketches, which relate chiefly to Havanna and to West India 
scenery and society, are less within our scope to notice; but we may safely 
recommend their perusal. The volumes are indeed, altogether, of a very lively 
and amusing description. 


THE TRAVELS OF THE THREE SHERLEYS. 


The Three Brothers ; or, The Travels and Adventures of Sir Anthony, Sir Robert, 
and Sir Thomas Sherley, in Persia, Russia, Turkey, Spain, &c. With three 
Portraits. Crown 8vo. pp. 204. 

A volume like the present, comprehending within a narrow compass, the 
History of the Lives and Travels of three very eminent, but now almost for- 
gotten individuals, whose characters and fortunes were singularly and deeply 
tinged with the spirit of romance, can hardly fail, we should think, of winning 
its way to popularity. The topics which it embraces are perhaps, of all others, 
those which most strongly interest the feelings of every class of readers, and 
afford at the same time the largest share of rational instruction and innocent 
gratification. And when to these recommendations we add, that the acventnres 
it relates, from the authenticity of which, the air of romantic chivelry with 
which they are invested hy no means detracts, are referable to a period when 
the scenes and countries delineated were almost entirely new to European 
travellers, we can only regret that the various relations from which it is compiled 
are not more ample and cireumstantial in their dé tails. 

To those who are conversant with the history of Persia, the names of the two 
younger Sherleys, Sir Anthony and Sir Robert, cannot fail to be familiar, from 
the circumstance of their haying resided for a considerable length of time at the 
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court of the great Shah Abbas, and of their having been successively employed 
by that Monarch in the quality of ambassadors to the principal European 
powers ; and, to add to the singularity of this appointment, having even been 
received in that capacity at the court of their native country. After a sketch of 
the adventurous life of Sir Anthony previous to his departure from Venice, in 
1599, on his mission to Persia, undertaken in concert with the Earl of Essex, 
with the double object of exciting the Persian Prince against the Turks, and 
establishing commercial relations between the two countries, the Editor pro- 
ceeds to the different accounts of the expedition, which are four in number; viz. 
Sir Anthony Sherley’s relation of his travels, published in 1613 ; a brief sketch 
by William Parry, one of his followers; another by an anonymous author; and 
finally, a narrative, which had hitherto remained in MS. with the exception of 
a portion transcribed in a late number of the Retrospective Review, written by 
George Manwaring, a gentleman who attended on Sir Anthony during the 
journey. Of these accounts, Manwaring's is by far the most circumstantial and 
amusing, Sir Anthony himself being rather too fond of moralizing, in a prolix 
and pompous style, on the events of his journey, and appearing rather to have 
in view the display of his own superior talents and profound sagacity, than the 
information of his readers on the minor points of his route ; while the two 
others enter very little into detail. The most interesting portion of the volume 
is consequently occupied by Manwaring, whom the author accompanies from 
the embarkation of Sir Anthony and his suite of twenty-six persons, at Venice, 
to his quitting Persia on his European embassy, where this narrative terminates. 
This portion of the travels is occasionally illustrated by reference to Sherley’s 
own account of the transactions in which he was engaged ; but we cannot help 
expressing our regret that the Editor has not thought fit to reprint in full the 
knight’s own relation; inasmuch as it contains some singular adventures not 
adverted to by Manwaring, and many valuable observations, calculated to throw 
a light upon the views then entertained in Europe with regard to different 
countries of the East, which would have fully compensated for the dry and 
tedious disquisitions with which they are accompanied. An extract from 
Parry’s account describes the Ambassador’s reception in Russia ; which, if the 
reader will take the trouble of comparing it with Lieut. Holman’s statement of 
the manner of his removal from that country, will show that the Russian 
Government, whatever other improvements it may have made of late years, 
remains stationary at least in its mode of treating suspected foreigners. The 
anonymous production before mentioned is then referred to, for the further 
progress of the Ambassador through Germany, Italy, and Spain, where he was 
appointed to command the Spanish armament destined to act against the 
Turks, a singular employment for an Envoy from a foreign court. Here we 
lose sight of him for a while, but we soon meet with him again in an extract 
from Purchas, which gives a truly romantic account of his Embassy from the 
Emperor of Germany to the King of Morocco, in 1604. From this time till his 
death, which took place in Spain in 1630, a dreary blank occurs, broken only 
by a slight allusion in a pamphlet published in that year, which speaks of him 
as living at the court of Spa®m about 1625, with a pension of 2000 ducats 
yearly. 

Of the youngest brother, Sir Robert, the notices are shorter and more inci- 
dental. He accompanied his brother to Persia, and remained there as a sort of 
hostage for his good behaviour. He was employed by the Persian Monarch in 
his wars against the Turks; and a flaming account of his wonderful prowess is 
given from a MS. fragment, where obtained the Editor has. neglected. to state. 
In 1609 we find him succeeding his brother in the .post. of Ambassador to the 
Princes of Christendom ; and of this period of his life some.account is derived 
from a pamphlet published at London in that year, from Purchas, &c. He ar- 
rived in England in 1611, and was received at Court with every demonstration 
of favour and respect. For the particulars of his stay in this country, and return 
to Persia by sea in 1612, the Editor is indebted to honest Stow; but he has for- 
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gotten to notice one curious circumstance connected with this embassy, which 
is supposed to have enriched the English language with one of its most expres- 
sive terms. It seems that Sir Robert had despatched a special messenger, or 
chiaus, as these eastern envoys were then called, to England, to make some pre- 
liminary arrangements previous to his own arrival, and that this honest precur- 
sor contrived, by some means or other, to chouse the Persian merchants resident 
in London out of 4,000/., with which he made off, unconscious of the import- 
ance which future etymologists would attach to his name. 


With respect to the period intervening between this and Sir Robert's second 
embassy in 1623, we are left completely in the dark ; but the Editor has extract- 
ed from the Philoxenis of Sir John Finnett, the Master of the Ceremonies, some 
very curious details relative to this visit, as well as to a controversy in which he 
was engaged with a Persian, who subsequently arrived in the same capacity, 
and asserted that Sir Robert’s claims to that distinction were fictitious and un- 
sanctioned. To put an end to this dispute, the King ordered them both to be 
conveyed back to Persia, and despatched with them Sir Dormer Cotton as Am- 
bassador to the Shah; but before their arrival in that country, the Persian put 
an end to his existence by poison. The narrative of the ill reception which the 
Englishmen subsequently met with from the favourite of the Persian Monarch, 
and which had such an effect upon Sir Robert’s mind that he survived it only a 
few months, is derived from the Travels of Sir Thomas Herbert, who aceompa- 
nied the embassy. 


The exploits of the eldest brother, Sir Thomas, being of a later date and less 
striking character, naturally occupy the concluding portion of the volume. In 
his youth, he had distinguished himself in Holland ; but he afterwards settled 
quietly for some years on his paternal inheritance in Sussex. Stimulated, how- 
ever, by the example of his brothers, he at length roused himself from his indo- 
lent life, and determined to do something which might render his name as fa- 
mous as theirs. Accordingly, in the year 1602, he equipped three vessels, with 
which he undertook a crusade against the common enemy, the Turks. The 
history of this ill-fated expedition occurs in a black-letter fragment in the Bri- 
tish Museum ; from which it appears, that in consequence of the mutiny and 
desertion of his men, he was made prisoner by the Turks, from whom he under- 
went many crvelties, until, after nearly three years’ confinement, he was liberat 
ed by the intervention of King James. The rigour of his imprisonment appears 
effectually to have cooled his passion for adventure : for we find no further men- 
tion of him as engaged in any such enterprize. 


On the whole, the Editor has shown considerable judgment and research in 
the collection and selection of the various detached pieces of which the volume 
is composed, although he has passed over in silence a few interesting points. 
There is, however, one omission for which he is not responsible, and which 
he thus notices in a note, when speaking of Sir Thomas Sherley :—“ His 
observations on Turkey and other countries, which he visited in this expedi- 
tion and on his return, are recorded in a manuscript in the Lambeth library. 
An application was made to the Librarian for permission to transcribe this MS., 
which was refused on the ground that a bookseller must have an object of profit 
in view in making such a request.” Such an act of illiberality might have been 
anticipated at the Escurial or the Vatican, although recent instances have 
shown a different disposition in the pious guardians of those vast depositaries ; 
but that the Archiepiscopal Library of the province of Canterbury should be 
placed under so absurd and revolting an interdict, we can scarcely bring our- 
selves to believe. Our incredulity, too, is further strengthened by the statement 
that this permission was refused on the very ground which, to all liberal minds, 
would be the strongest argument in favour of its being granted ; viz., that the 
application was made with a view to publication. 
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NEW EDITION OF ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 


The Ancient History, by Charles Rollin, late Principal of the University of Paris. 

With a Life, and Notes: By James Bett. Glasgow, 6vo. vol. i. 

A work so well known and so generally esteemed as the present, requires 
from us no commendation ; and in noticing the neat and cheap edition, the title 
of which is quoted above, our object is rather to call attention to the Notes by 
which it is illustrated, than to the production itself. That those who peruse 
the more detailed accounts of the History of the Ancient World, and who study 
for themselves the writings of the great men who flourished in or near those 
times, the events of which they relate, should have previously prepared them- 
selves for the understanding of their authors by the acquirement of the necessary 
geographical information, is fairly to be presumed. With the readers of Rollin’s 
Ancient History the case is, however, different. In addition to the standard 
character which all allow it to deserve, this excellent work possesses also a 
popular cast, which renders it attractive and amusing to those even who have 
not undergone that previous course of study which is required for its thorough 
comprehension ; and to this class of readers the edition now before us will be 
found peculiarly valuable, as it embraces, in the form of notes, much essential 
information. These are chiefly geographical, and are compiled from the best 
authors, compared with the recitals of modern travellers. For the account of 
the site and ruins of ancient Babylon, Shushan, Ecbatana, Persepolis, &c. a 
recourse has been had to Renneil, Kinnier, Frederick, Rich, and Kerr Porter; 
and the younger De Luc lias furnished materials for a new and condensed me- 
moir of Hannibal’s celebrated march across the Alps. The ancient and modern 
geography of the classic land of Greece is also admirably illustrated at consi- 
derable length ; and particular attention is given to the establishing of the site of 
the memorable Carthage. Other notes are of an etymological character; and 
among these that which discusses the origin of the name of Carthage deserves 
particular mention. The notes will indeed be found extremely useful through- 
out; and some interest will probably be excited by the information that they 
are the production of one of those humble yet talented individuals who reflect 
the highest credit on our country, and more especially on its northern division. 
The Editor, James Bell, is, we understand, a poor man, living in a thatched cot- 
tage, of only four pounds yearly rent, at the distance of about ten miles from 
Glasgow ; highly respected for the talents which he has assiduously cultivated in 
obscurity. His intellect is most powerful, and his memory extraordinarily re- 
tentive ; and though now rather beyond the middle age, he has but just com- 
menced his literary career as a contributor to the press. 

The present volume, printed in double columns, in a clear and legible type, 
ounpisheniie the first five volumes of the original edition, with very copious 
additional notes; and we have no hesitation in declaring our opinion that, in 
consequence of the introduction of this new feature, the edition of which it 
forms the commencement, bids fair to be not only the cheapest, but, what is of 
much greater importance, the best that has yet issued from the press. 


DUNCAN ON PROSECUTIONS FOR OPINION. 

Remarks on the Legality and Expediency of Prosecutions for Religious Opinion. 

To which is annexed, 4n Apology for the Vices of the Lower Orders: By Jana- 

THAN DuNcAN, Esq. 8vo. pp. 253. 
Ir has often heen remarked, as a singular circumstance, that India should 
produce so many friends of liberty from among the English residents there, who 
see around them daily nothing but despotism and slavery. It is perhaps heeause 
of this very familiarity with the minute details of tyranny, that they learn to hate 
it so cordially ; and feeling (as all men in the India service occasionally do) the 
evils of being enslaved, they pant the more ardently to taste the happiness of 


being free. This is certainly the state of feeling among a large portion of the 


British residents in India ; nay, it may be said to extend its influence to all, ex- 
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cepting only those few who are at the immediate head of the Government ; who, 
on the same principle that makes slaves the most tyrannical of masters, revel in 
the exercise of despotism over others, because they were, for a series of years 
before, subject to be tyrannized over themselves. Be this as it may, it is beyond 
all dispute, that in the British society of India generally there is a greater extent 
of liberal principles and liberal views, than in any society of the same limited 
number to be found in any other country. There is enough of corruption at the 
apex of the pyramid ; but the base, and by far the greater part of the superstruc- 
ture, is sound and undecayed. 

Mr. Duncan, the author of the work before us, is the son of the late Governor 
of Bombay, whose name he bears; and though he has fiassed through all the 
scenes of a Cambridge education, he continues as warm a friend of unlimited 
freedom of opinion as if he had never been within the walls of an university. It 
was our wish and intention to have given such an extended notice of his book 
as its merits fairly entitle it to; but this must be postponed to a future day. We 
cannot, however, suffer it to pass through our hands, witheut saying something, 
however briefly, on its scope, tendency, and character. 

The aim of this volume is in perfect unison with the motto prefixed to it :— 
“ Liberty, absolute liberty, full and perfect liberty, is the thing that we desire ;” 
and such is the freedom which the author advocates in all matters, whether reli- 
gious or political. In inquiring into the legality of prosecutions for religious 
opinions, he regards the incessantly repeated dictum of Sir Matthew Hale, that 
“ Christianity is part and parcel of the law of the land,” as forming the basis on 
which all the modern proceedings against blasphemers rest ; and he thence takes 
oceasion to inquire whether that great lawyer possessed a mind sufficiently en- 
lightened and free from the prejudices of the comparatively dark and ignorant 
times in which he lived, to induce us in the present age to pay to his authority 
implicit obedience. In support of the negative of this question, he quotes at 
length the trials of the witc.es at Bury St. Edmunds, before Sir Matthew Hale ; 
and deservedly holds up to contempt the gross ignorance and superstition dis- 
played by him on that occasion, of which even an old woman of the nineteenth 
century would blush to be guilty, and thus fairly destroys the foundation of the 
modern practice of courts of law in cases of this nature. He next proceeds to 
argue triumphantly against the existence of any such offence, as forming part of 
the common law; and then places Lord Chief Baron Hale’s observation in a 
novel point of view, by remarking, that the erime against Christianity should be 
rather taken to consist in infractions of the rules that are delivered in the books 
on which our religion is founded. Under offenders in this manner against 
Christianity he ranks the dignitaries of the church in general, and warns them to 
beware, lest in enforcing this favourite dictum to the letter, they should them- 
selves be found guilty of offending against its spirit. 

The author next proceeds to expose the inexpediency of such prosecutions, in 
the most forcible and able manner. The impossibility of drawing a definite line 
between free and forbidden discussion ; the inadequacy of penal means to pro- 
duce uniformity of belief; and the tyranny, in a free country, of interfering in 
matters of religious opinion, are strongly and incontrovertibly insisted on. The 
inutility of such interference forms the subject of a separate chapter, and is illus- 
trated and supported by historical evidence, deduced from the most remarkable 
prosecutions that have taken place in those countries which have embraced the 
Christian faith ; and several very powerful arguments are subsequently brought 
forward, to show the inconsistency and impropriety of a Parliament, professedly 
Protestant, legislating in cases of religious opinion. 

The apology for the imputed vices of the lower orders, which concludes this 
bold te masterly volume, traces their moral degradation to the influence of bad 
example, the aristocratic character of the ecclesiastical system, and to the de- 
fective nature of our civil and criminal jurisprudence. Under these heads, the 
author enters into much valuable discussion on the numerous vices and errors of 
our civil and ecclesiastical policy, and animadverts strongly on the laxity of the 
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latter, with respect to spiritual discipline, as subversive, at once, of the virtue 
and the happiness of the country, 

We conclude by earnestly recommending Mr. Duncan’s volume to all those 
among our readers who feel an interest in the happiness of their fellow-men. 


FREE COMMERCE WITH INDIA. 


A Letter addressed to the Right Honourable the President of the Board of Trade, 
with reference to the late Propositions in Parliament for the Improvement of the 
Colonial Policy of Great Britain: By a Mapras Civit Servant. Kingsbury 
and Co. 1825. 

Turs pamphlet treats of the restrictions which fetter the commerce between 
India and England, maintaining that since British goods are all admitted into 
that country almost duty-free, the heavy prohibiting duties laid on the importation 
of East India commodities with Great Britain, amounting in some instances to 
fifty or sixty per cent., ought to be abolished, on the common principles of jus- 
tice, of reciprocity, and of free trade, often acknowledged, and in various cases 
acted upon by our present Ministers. 

True and undeniable as this position is, the writer (if he. had neither been a 
Company’s servant nor otherwise obliged to be careful what sentiments he pro- 
mulgated through its booksellers) would probably have fortified the abstract 
principle with many striking facts, bearing strongly on the question, which he 
leaves entirely out of view. While his Honourable Masters continue to draw a 
tribute of millions annually from their eastern territories, as surplus revenue, 
and collateral causes raise the wealth every year drained from India to double 
or perhaps trip!e the amount, is it just in Great Britain to swell this tribute still 
higher, by levying an enormous duty on the trade by which it is transferred to 
England! The removal of these, particularly the duty on sugar, are ur- 
gently demanded, to save that unfortunate country from complete exhaustion. 
But even this would not be enough to give full vigour to the commerce between 
the two countries. Colonization is necessary, both to awaken the resources of 
India, and to give an impulse to the introduction of British manufactures among 
its inhabitants ; but while these are kept in the lowest stage of wretchedness by 
the Company’s taxgatherers, and European skill and talents are banished from 
the country, Acts of Parliament about its external commerce will be of com- 
paratively little avail. That little which could be don» without offending the 
Company, (viz. the removal of the duty on East India Sugar,) is left undone by 
Ministers, in compliment to another equally respectable body, the West India 
Slave Owners. What are the interests of India and England, with their hun- 
dred millions of inhabitants, when they come in competition with those of a 


handful of Slave Owners or Monopolists ? 
LAWS, REVENUE, AND FINANCES OF INDIA, 


Observations on the Law and Constitution of India, on the nature of Landed 
Tenures, and on the System of Revenue and Finance, as established by the Moo- 
hummudan Law and Moghul Government; with an Inquiry into the Revenue 
and Judicial Administration and Regulations of Police, at present existing in 
Bengal.—Kingsbury and Co. 1825. 

A votume has just issued from the press on the ¢ Law and Constitution of 
India, System of Revenue and Finance, Landed Tenures, Judicial Adminis- 
tration,’ &e. ; on which we may probably offer some remarks in a future Num- 
ber. But lest we should never have occasion to recur to it again, we cannot 
dismiss it at present without a few observations. The author might, perhaps, 
think it no bad ruse on advancing into the field, to begin with abusing the most 
distinguished that have gone before him; and the school to which he belongs 
is sufficiently indicated by the reverence he inculeates for his “ Honourable 
Masters,” and the nicknames and vulgarity he employs in speaking of those 
[t would be well for them if arguments could be 


who oppose their doctrines. 
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refuted with the same facility as their advocate can call an opponent a “ read- 
ing animal ;” his reasoning “ dogmatical radicalism,” his judgments contemp- 
tible, “ vulgar errors,”—a style of writing which shows the author to be some 
very inferior political partisan, who is content to adopt, at secondhand, the 
slang phrases which are now almost entirely exploded in Europe among gen- 
tlemanly politicians. Mr. Canning, the author of nicknames in his days, when 
a mere subaltern, has, now that Lord Castlereagh is gone, and he himself is 
become Prime Minister, put an end to “ radicalism ;" but the leavings and 
slough of his sarcastic wit, are fit enough to be taken up by the satellites and 
secondary persons of the old party—the ‘ Quarterly Reviewers,’ ‘ John Bulls’ 
English or Indian—or when scouted, everywhere else to be served out among 
the ranks of the monopolists. Whether the principles of the work on Coloniat 
Policy, which this writer would “cry down,” be right or wrong, facts can never 
be changed. Is it true or not :—1st. That the whole nett produce of the earth 
in the Company’s territories is swept into the public Exchequer in India: the 
Zumeendar’s pittance of one-twentieth of the gross produce as middleman, 
being rather an expense of realising, than a deduction from the gross produce. 
2dly. That the proportion of nett to gross produce is one half. 3dly. That 
this metayer cultivation for ha'f produce goes on without improvement, or like- 
lihood of any. 4thly. That there is no rent, nor, therefore, any property in the 
soil; the Company having made itself in fact Universal Landlord, (in the true 
sense of the term,) and as such levying all rent, which it calls “ land tax.” Are 
the rulers of India better in this respect than their Mahommedan predecessors or 
the Turks? 5Sthly. That in consequence, any accumulation whatever of capital 
or savings from the lands is rendered impossible, and has never taken place ; 
hence a universally poverty-stricken and redundant population exists, wheitie 
the agricultural are out of all proportion to the non agricultural inhabitants. 
6th. That the slowest imaginable natural standard of wages, as distinguished 
by late accurate Political Economists, from the occasional market rate of wages, 
prevails among this wretched people. They are satisfied with the merest 
pittance of rice and salt, to support with difficulty life and the continuance of 
their race. This writer may probably think little of such things ; but philoso- 
phers regard low wages and contentment with barest subsistence, as indicating 
the lowest condition of secial or soi-disant civilized man. It may be seen in 
Ireland in great perfection, but not more so than in India; such a people are 
always too numerous for what they have to eat and divide among them, and 
are therefore always miserable. What, indeed, is the real share of produce or 
proportional found in India, which falls to the lot of the population at large ? 
7th. That besides this grinding impost on land and labour, the mere salt 
they eat comes to them at 500 or 600 per cent. on the natural cost of pro- 


- duction; Government taking a/l the res/, except the difference between its 


wholesale and the merchant's retail prices. Yet, notwithstanding this, and also 
the opium monopoly, which involves a gross violation of the rights of landed 
property altogether, this writer asserts, that “ with the exception of the dues on 
the land, there is absolutely no other tar in India that affects the agricul- 
turist !” This may serve, in the meantime, as a test of the value of his assertions. 
Doubtless, this author thinks the system “ works well” for him and other 
placemen, comfortably sharing in the exorbitant revenue of nett produce, and 
accumulating all they can to bring away with them from the capital of the 
country ; and leaving it when they are gorged, without one sympathy or bond 
of union with India or its people ; whom he would fleece annually of millions 
of their wealth for the benefit of a Company of monopolists, but quarrels with 
those who call it by the ungentle name of * tribute.” 
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VARIETIES IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, CONNECTED 
WITH THE EAST, 


[In consequence of our formerly confined limits, and the constant pressure of 
other subjects on our space, this department of our work, as well as that contain- 
ing a review of books, has fallen much into arrear. We embrace the present 
favourable occasion for renewing it; aud hope to continue it in future with as 


little interruption as possible.} 


L00-choo Islands.—M. Klaproth has 
published in a late numberof the ‘ Nou- 
velles Annales des Voyages,’ a descrip- 
tion, taken from Chinese and Japanese 
works, of the important Archipelago, 
lying between Formosa, Japan, and 
Corea, and called by the Chinese 
Lieou-Kieou, which the Japanese pro- 
nounce sometimes Riu-Kiu, and some- 
times Loung-Khieou. The name given 
to them by the Natives is Oghii. It 
was only in the eighth century of our 
era, that the Chinese began to frequent 
these islands, which are governed by 
kings who pay tribute to the Emperors 
of China and Japan. The Archipelago 
consists of thirty-six islands, the most 
considerable of which, bearing the 
name of Ta (Great) Lieou-Khieou, is 
situate between the 26th aud 27th 
degrees of N. lat. and in longitude 
125° 50’ E. from Paris. The Japanese 
accounts estimate its greatest length 
from N. to S. at five and a half days’ 
journey, or sixty ris; and its greatest 
breadth at one day's journey, or from 
twelve to fourteen ris. It is divided 
into three provinces ; the burying-place 
of the kings of the Middle Mountain is 
in that of Tchoung-Chan. Na-pa- 
Kiang is the priacipal port, and the 
best frequented; but that of Ou-ting 
or Vou-tchling, in the same province, 
is more safe and commodious, and 
contains the ouly elevated peak on the 
island, the form of which, being coni- 
cal, serves as a guide to mariners. The 
religion of Lieou- Khieou is that of Fo 
or Buddha, introduced by the Chinese 
more than ten centuries ago. As in 
China, the greatest respect is shown to 
the memory of the dead, and the fami- 
lies are distinguished by names and 
surnames. The King, who can only 
take a wife from among the three prin- 
cipal families, is the richest proprietor. 
Independeut of the produce of his do- 
mains, and of certain taxes, he has the 
monopoly of the sulphur, copper, tin, 
and salt mines. From these revenues 
he pays the salaries of the public func- 
tionaries and maintains his court. The 
payments are calculated in sacks of 


rice. The eldest son of the King has 
the title of Vang-tsu, that is to say, 
Prince Royal. His younger brothers 
are equal in rank, and belong to the 
first class of nobility, The grandees 
are obliged to reside in the capital ; the 
King provides for the administration 
of their estates, and remits to them 
their incomes, which are reduced, by 
the charges of administration and other 
expenses, to about a third. For some 
time past they have adopted the man- 
ners aud customs of the Chinese ; here- 
tofore they rather followed those of 
Japan. The mildness of the climate 
and fertility of the soil prevent the ex- 
istence of pauperism. The principal 
productions consist of native sulphur, 
red copper, zinc, pepper, excellent to- 
bacco, carthamus flower, salt, &c. The 
kin-king-lieou is a tree, the wood of 
which, of a golden colour, is strong 
and durable, and of a very sweet odour, 
It is employed in cabinet-work, and is 
also used to make blocks, on which to 
rest while sleeping, according to the 
custom of Japan, aud several provinces 
of China. The wild animals are bears, 
jackals, and wolves ; they keep a great 
number of pigs and fowls, and the sur- 
rounding sea is very full of fish. The 
mother-o’-pearl and tortoiseshell of 
Lieou-Kieou are much sought after. 
Almost all the travellers who have 
visited this Archipelago represent its 
inhabitants as a very mild, good, and 
happy race. No information is given 
with respect to their number. 


Chinese Literature-—M. Abel Ré- 
musat has lately published at Paris, a 
work under the tide of * Elémens de 
la Grammaire Chinoise, ou Principes 
Generaux du Kou-Wen, ou Style An- 
tique, et du Kouan-hoa, c’est a dire 
de la Langue commune généralement 
usitée dans l’Empire Chinois.’ M. 
Klaproth has published a notice of this 
work, in which he traces the history 
of the various grammars of the Chinese 
language which have appeared both 
in Europe and Asia, and points out 
the deficiences and imperfections 
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which attach to each of them. With 
respect to that published by Dr. Mor- 
rison in 1815, at Serampore, M. K. 
asserts, that ‘ it contains a multitude 
of faulty examples fabricated by the 
author, intermixed with some others 
derived from the classic books of the 
Chinese; so that the former are in the 
modern and the rest in the ancient 
style, thus producing a confusion, 
which renders his work, already very 
mediocre in its conception, utterly use- 
less. It appears, moreover, that Dr. 
Morrison has not the smallest idea 
of these two styles, which form en- 
tirely different languages, for they are 
incessantly confounded in his dic- 
tionary.” Alter this sweeping con- 
demnation of the work of our learned 
countryman, which we cannot help 
suspecting to be the offspring of some 
petty pique, rather than the dictate of 
sound criticism, M. Klaproth pro- 
ceeds to the consideration of the 
grammar of M. Rémusat, which he 
declares to be exempt from all the 
imperfections which he had attributed 
to all the previous ones. He asserts 
that the study of Chinese, far from 
being so difficult as it is imagined, re- 
quires only the assistance of a gram- 
mar and dictionaries, to be within the 
reach of every man of a_ naturally 
studious turn of mind; and, after 
appealing, in proof of this fact, to 
the progress made by the pupils of 
M. Rémusat at the Royal College of 
France, he proceeds as follows :— 

** In the prolegomena, M. Rémusat 
gives a general idea of Chinese writing ; 
of the composition of the characters, 
and of the different styles or manners 
of forming them. He treats of the 
Oral language or of the radical mono- 
syllables, on which the Chinese is 
founded, and of the accents or into- 
nations of these monosyllables, of 
which he has formed an alphabetical 
table, arranged according to the French 
and Portuguese orthography. ‘The 
grammar, properly so called, is na- 
turaily divided into two parts: the 
first containiug the rules of the ancievt 
language, such as it is preserved in 
the classic books of the Chinese ; and 
the second containing a grammar of 
the modern language, spuken by all 
the Chinese whose intellectual culti- 
vation raises them above the mere 
populace ; for the lower orders of each 
province have their hiang-tan, or par- 
ticular dialect, which differs cousi- 
derably from the true Mandarin lan- 
guage, both in words and construction. 
Although in M. Rémusat’s work, all 
the rules are exceedipgly clear and 
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precise, and the examples selected 
with discernment and taste from the 
best original authors, his grammar 
shines principally in the exact defi- 
nition of the value of the particles, 
and the indication of the place which 
they ought to occupy in the con- 
struction of the sentence. This doc- 
trine is altogether founded on his own 
discoveries. None of his predecessors, 
not even the learned Father Prémare, 
have ever suspected it, and we should 
look for it in vain in their works. 
Besides the great clearness which 
reigns in the work before us, the 
author has contributed much to render 
it convenient to those who make use 
of it, by numbering all the para- 
graphs, and indicating, wherever it 
was necessary, the numbers of the pa- 
ragraphs, the contents of which bear 
any relation to the rule in question. 
Each of the Chinese characters is ac- 
companied by its pronunciation and 
the accent which it takes; and all the 
characters which are scattered through 
the work are united in a table, ar- 
ranged in the order of the keys or 
radicals, with a reference to the pages 
of the work where their signification 
may be found. This table concludes 
the volume, which is one of the 
most valuable presents that has been 
made to Asiatic literature in Europe ; 
and the merit of which is equal toe the 
utility of the language which it is in- 
tendedto make known. It will serve, 
besides, to convince the incredulous 
English who study the language of 
China in the country itself, that a 
truly learned man may not only attain 
a profound knowledge of Chinese in 
Europe, but that he may even make 
such an astonishing progress, that the 
pupils of the Chinese Bachelors of 
Canton and of Macao will in future 
be compelled to study the rules of the 
grammar with which he furnishes 
them, in order to raise themselves by 
their knowledge to the height which 
he occupies. 


Arabic Grammar.—M. Tychsen has 
published at Gottingen, a ‘ Gram- 
mar of the Written Arabic Language 
for the Use of Beginners, with Ex- 
tracts from the Coran.”’ In this work, 
which is founded on the Grammar of 
Erpenius, so distinguished for its 
perspicuity, he has derived consider- 
able assistance from the writings of 
M.M. de Sacy aud Rosenmiiller on the 
same subject. The Grammar is di- 
vided into five sections. The first of 
these treats of the manuer of reading, 
writing, and pronouncing Arabic ; and 
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the methods laid down by the author 
appear easy and appropriate. In the 
second he treats of the verbs, and gives 
rules for their conjugation and for the 
furmation of the tenses, at the same 
time pointing out the difficulties which 
might embarrass beginners. The third 
section contains the nouns and pro- 
nouns ; the former of which are di- 
vided by the author, according to the 
system of M. de Sacy, into simple 
nouns, and nouns in statu constructo ; 
and their derivation, flexions, and de- 
clensions, are afterwards explained. 
The fourth relates to the particles aud 
their uses ; and in the fifth, the author 
gives the rules of Syntax, all the para- 
digmata of which are shown by ex- 
amples taken from the Coran, The 
extracts from the Coran inserted at the 
end of the Grammar, accompavied 
with the vowel points, will be found 
very useful by young translators. 


Turkish Grammar.—The study of 
Oriental literature appears to be 
making a rapid progress among our 
Continental neighbours. In addition 
to the numerous works on the lan- 
guages of the East, which we have 
before enumerated, we have now to 
notice a Turkish Grammar, published 
at Paris by M. Jaubert, of which M. 
Klaproth speaks in the following terms : 
—‘*M. Jaubert has done a great ser- 
vice to literature by the publication of 
his Grammar. The most esteemed 
works of this description were those of 
Meninski, Holdermann, Comidas, Vi- 
guier, and Preind! (printed at Berlin 
in 1789). The first of these, which 
was intended to serve as an introduc- 
tion to the Zhesaurus Linguarum 
Orientalium, contains the general 
principles of the mixed idiom which is 
written and spoken at Constantinople ; 
but its learned author is justly re- 
proached with having united, in one 
single Grammar, the rudiments of 
three languages essentially differing 
from each other, as well with reference 
to their origin as to their idioms, 
their genius, and their construction. 
This inconvenience, which was very 
generally felt, determined the preduc- 
tion of the Grammar attributed to Hol- 
dermann, printed at Constantinople in 
1730, without the name of the author, 
Although it was merely an abridg- 
ment of that of Meninski, deformed 
by shocking incorrectness of style, 
and, in consequence of having been 
jntrusted to unskilful workmen, its 
typographical execution far from being 
commendable, the simplicity of Hol- 
dermana’s method ensured its success ; 


nearly all the copies were distributed 
over the Levant, and it has become so 
rare as to excite a general desire for its 
republication. This is far from being 
the case with these of Comidas and 
Viguier; whether it be that in these 
Treatises, in other respects deserving 
of praise, the elementary principles 
are developed with too much prolixity, 
or that Comidas, and more particularly 
Viguier, thought they perceived, in 
the mechanism of the Turkish lan- 
guage, difficulties which had no ex- 
istence, or that they exaggerated the 
importance of the anomalies that did 
exist, it is certain that their Grammars 
are so much the less read, so much 
the less consulted, as in the one (that 
of Viguier) the use of the Oriental 
characters, so necessary to be well 
known by those who wish seriously to 
learn the languages of Mahommedan 
Asia, has been almost entirely neglect- 
ed; while in the other (that of Comi- 
das), rules of pronunciation have been 
given which could apply, at the utmost, 
only to Spaniards and Italians. This last 
consideration has determined M. Jau- 
bert to follow, in his new Grammar, a 
regular and easy transcription of the 
Turkish words into European charac- 
ters ; and he is so much the more to 
be praised for this, inasmuch as he 
has avoided the rock of pedantry on 
which so many of the transcribers of 
Oriental alphabets have wrecked their 
frail embarkation. 

‘Rules well weighed, examples 
chosen with discernment and great 
clearness, distinguish the work of M, 
Jaubert from those of his predecessors. 
The Tables containing the paradig- 
mata of the conjugation of the verb in 
the different phases, are particularly 
useful, and present, at a glance, a 
general view of its changes. An Ap- 
pendix contains, Ist, a Collection of 
Turkish Proverbs ; 2dly, the Relation 
of the Burning of the Turkish Fleet at 
Tchesmeh, in the original, lithogra- 
phized under the direction of M. Bian- 
chi; and 3dly, a French Translation of 
these pieces, forming a little Chresto- 
mathy. M. Jaubert has also inserted 
in his work an Ouigour Alphabet, ex- 
tracted from the MSS, of the Miradj 
and ef the Teskeree Eolia, in the 
King’s Library, together with two ori- 
ginal passages, taken from these MSS., 
and accompanied with a literal version. 
We lope that M. J. will soon complete 
his Grammar by the addition of a 
volume of Syntax, illustrated by nu- 
merous examples, with a largequantity 
of which the reading of Turkish books 
must bave supplied him,’ 
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ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of this Society was held at 
Freemasons’ Tavern, on the 30th April. 
On this occasion there were present,— 
H. R. H. the Duke of Gloucester, as 
Chairman ; Lords Teignmouth, Milton, 
Calthorpe, aud Nugent; Sir H. Baring, 
and SirJ.Sebright ; Messrs. Brougham, 
Denman, Powell, Buxton, Evans, W. 
Smith, Dr. Lushington, Messrs. Spring 
Rice, R. Martin, Bennet, and several 
other Members of Parliament. 

The business commenced by Mr. 
Samuel Hoare reading the annual re- 
port. It enumerated the ineffectual 
legislative steps taken by the local 
authorities in the Colonies, and en- 
forced the necessity of bringing public 
opinion in this country to bear on a 
question so vitally interesting to hu- 
manity. The report went on to state 
the peculiar circumstances of the West 
Indian trade, its mouopoly, compe- 
tition with free labour, and the neces- 
sity of an alteration in the sugar duties. 

boap CaLTnorre, in moving that 
this report be adopted by the meeting, 
urged on the Society the necessity of 
persevering to lay before the world 
the horrors of slavery, for the purpose 
of mitigating, if not suppressing so 
baneful an evil; one, indeed, so re- 
pugnant to the principles and dictates 
of humanity. He defended this and 
similar institutions from the imputa- 
tious that have been so unsparingly 
thrown out upon them, of leading away 
the public mind, by exaggerated state- 
ments of the state of West Indian 
slavery ; all the glaring facts of which 
were now admitted and detailed in 
their report, by the reluctant testimony 
of the agents of their infliction, It 
was not right to state, that because 
these facts were horrible, they were 
therefore untrue; and that, because 
they excited no borror in West Indian 
society, they ought not to credit it in 
England, The noble lord then re- 
ferred to some of the details in the 
report, to show, that no statement 
could exaggerate the evils of slavery, 
or paint its enormity in stronger co- 
lours than they were admitted to be 
by the confession of the planters them- 
selves. He eloquently contrasted the 

ublic conduct of the legislature at 
boise and in the Colonies, aud the dis- 
graceful proceedings of the latter in 
all matters connected with the ame- 
livration of their slaves; which 
amounted to an open confession of the 
great evil inseparable from so odious 
Oriental TTevald, Vel, a, 





a system, and the utter impossibility 
of correcting them without British 
interference. His lordship conjured 
the meeting not to leave undone the 
great work which Mr. Wilberforce bad 
beguu, and to put the finishing stroke 
to the superstructure which his talents 
had reared. 

Lorp MiLTon rose, and expressed 
his warm admiration of the objects of 
this Society. Ifthe great leaders of the 
cause thought they had obtained their 
object, without the abolition of slavery 
itself, they little calculated on the real 
duty they owed to society and their 
Creator. The West Indian mind de 
luded itself on this question; and he 
believed, that many very well- meaning 
proprietors of West India property, 
who reside away from their estates, 
were the unknowing cause of dissemi- 
nating false intelligence as to the real 
state of things upon their plautations 

Mr. W. Smiru heard with the 
greatest pleasure, the coincidence of 
opinion expressed by the last noble 
lord, who possessed an_ hereditary 
claim upon their attention, as being 
the successor in the representation of 
the county of York, of Sir George 
Saville, one of the earliest of the 
abolitionists. He recollected an anec 
dote of Sir George, who once visited a 
slave-ship at Liverpool, and becomiog 
shocked at the preparations before 
him, was asked if he was ill? Sir 
George shook his head, at the con- 
sciousness of the different feelings 
which actuated him and his mercantile 
companion ; aud said, “* No, lam not 
ill; but while you are contemplating 
the profits of this voyage, | am wishing 
the vessel may never see the end of it.’” 

Mr. W. WiLBerrorce presented 
himself to the notice of the meeting, 
and expressed his sense of the diffi- 
culty under which he laboured in 
attempting to address them. It would 
be some consolation to his father, 
when he deplored his absence from 
the last field in which they probably 
would be called upon to contend, to 
learn that His Royal Highness was 
surrounded in that hour, by those 
valued friends who for forty years had 
combated by his side, aud that those 
who fought were about to enjoy the 
triumph. That hour of success could 
not be distant. He thought so from 
the condition of their enemies; and 
still more, from seeing at the head of 
their phalanx a men her of the House 
3B 
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of Brunswick, from whose settlement 
on the throne they had derived those 
principles which had rendered this 
country the envy of the world. 

Mr. BrouGcnam said, It gives me 
great satisfaction to have an opportu- 
nity of addressing my brethren of this 
Society on the present occasion. It is 
true, as an hon. gentleman has ob- 
served, that nothing, absolutely no- 
thing, bad been done on either side of 
the Atlantic. Yet I cannot but feel 
confident of ultimate, and not long- 
deferred success, from one single state- 
ment, namely, that nothing has been 
done. We were told not only for the 
second, but for the hundreth time, 
that when we last pressed forward to 
lay the axe at the root of the poisonous 
tree, under whose shade our fellow- 
men have so long withered and perish- 
ed, that ours was not the task to fell 
the trunk—that ours was not the task 
even to pruue the branches; that the 
evil must gradually be coped with in 
the West Indies ; and that the time for 
withholding nourishment from its cul- 
ture, for ceasing to water its roots, or 
for pruning its luxuriances, could only 
he judged of by those on the spot, who 
knew the soil, and the climate in which 
it was cultivated. We were told, that 
by various means, slow and gradual, 
and almost imperceptible to the naked 
eye, our object would be accomplished 
without that interference, which could 
only mean warfare and destruction. 
We were told, in short, to let them 
alone, aud they would do every thing 
effectually fur us. Now we did not 
believe, and we told them so; and 
what did they say tothat? Why, that 
we were vituperative, uncharitable, 
and inhuman, to the West India plan- 
ters; and if we only waited a little 
while—a month or two at most—we 
would see the whole of our wishes 
speedily and surely effected by the West 
Indian legislature. What has been the 
result? Unbelieving we did wait, and 
what have they done? Why, I say 
again, absolutely nothing. And here 
I beg it to be borne in mind, that I 
mean to follow then up by something 
of a parliamentary notice on this occa- 
sion, and compel them either to abide 
by their contract, or take the conse- 
quences which must surely and inevi- 
tably follow any longer neglect. I never 
expected to live to feel such a weight of 
obligation to the whole West India 
legislature. What has Trinidad doue ? 
Why, much. It has resisted, from the 


very momentit was promulgated, those 
Orders in Council which were formed 
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in consequence of our efforts, and only 
yielded, at last, in obedience to the 
strong arm of authority. But in that 
simple resistance, the planters have 
done more to advance our cause than 
we have done in a quarter ofa century. 
The legislature of Trinidad has de- 
clared, that to interfere with the dis- 
cipline of the cart-whip, was to cut off 
at once what every one knew was the 
very emblem of West Indian slavery. 
In Barbadoes, they demolished the 
Meeting-House, because it had been 
devoted to the unhappy objects of your 
protection! But that was not all: 
they burnt the house of the Mission- 
ary, and drove him with iguomivy 
from the spot; and when a successor 
was appointed, they actually warned 
him off the island. I have stated thus 
much, in order to preface that which I 
consider my most imperative duty to 
propose,—that this Society should at 
once give notice on the ground of for- 
mer failures, and tell the West Indian 
Proprietors, ‘ If you continue to pursue 
your present course, aud allow one 
small portion of the session to pass by 
without adopting those measures which 
have been pressed upon you, and which 
you have pledged yourselves to carry 
into execution,—the very first week of 
the ensuing Session of Parliament shall 
see a bill brought in to do that for you 
which you refuse to do yourselves, 
and set this question at rest for ever, 
not only for the benefit of the Negro 
slave, but for the ultimate advantage of 
the short-sighted master.’ 

Mr. Rurr proposed that the present 
Meeting should declare a general reso- 
lution, not merely to abstain from 
West India sugar, but from the use of 
all sugar, if it were necessary, to lay 
at once the axe to the root of slavery, 
by a mode which, while it would ad- 
mit the iamate ofthe palace to con- 
tribute largely to this work of huma- 
nity, would also enable the dweller in 
the humblest cottage to throw iu his 
mite. 

[Some objections were made as to 
the proper time for proposing this Re- 
solution, but none that met it fairly on 
its merits ; and it was accordingly not 
persisted in ; though it is undeniable 
that no mode could be so effectual for 
the speedy and total abolition of sla- 
very, as a universal bond between 
those who desire its destruction, not 
to taste of the fruits of its labours. The 
want of consumption for West Indian 
sugar would do in a year what the 
most eloquent orations of ages could 
not effect. } 




















Dr. LusHinerTon stated, that an hon. 
friend of his having occasion to visit 
his West India property, took with 
him a sister to Jamaica; and upon his 
arrival there, endeavoured, in concert 
with her, to effect some alteration iv the 
state of his slaves, and instil into them 
some rudiments of religicus instruction. 
Would the Meeting, however, believe 
it? The gentleman and his sister were 
assailed with the most murderous 
threats for these exertions, and ac- 
tually libelled in the newspapers in 
terms. too gross for him to read to 
that assembly; but if God gave him 
strength, he would read it in his place 
whenever the question came to be 
agitated, 

Mr. O’ConNELL said, he was induced 
to address the Meeting from selfish 
feelings : he was himself a slave. The 
cry of the West Indian Negro brought 
the Irish howl to his ear. Mau was 
born free in every country, no matter 
what his colour or his creed: his 
right of freedom was inhereut in his 
nature, and no country could be really 
free where the slave existed. He, 
therefore, pitied those who went on a 
religious crusade to the West Indies, 
and furgot the white bondsmen at 
home. He implored them to unite 
their exeitions and voices in this great 
cause of freedom and humanity. Let 
public feeling be united in this cause, 
aud expressed through the great bul- 
wark of British liberty,—the press of 
England, and ‘the slave will grow too 
big for slavery, his chains will burst 
from around him, and he will stand 
regenerated and disentiralled.”’ 

The following Resolutions were 
passed before the Meeting dispersed . 

** That this Society, deeply impressed 
with a sense of the misfortune they 
have recently sustained, in the retire- 
ment from public life of their late in- 
comparable leader, Mr. Wilberforce, 
hasten to discharge, iu the most solemn 
and public manner, the imperious duty 
of ackuowledging, for themselves and 
the African race, the inestimable obli- 
gations which they owe to that friend 
of mankind. Eminently endowed with 
every talent necessary to ensure his 
own individual advancement, and in 
circumstances peculiarly favourable for 
its attainment, the Society will recol- 
lect that, with a self-devotion of the 
most rare and unequa!led description, 
he preferred the endeavour after widely- 
extended usefulness, in a course un- 
productive of wealth or power, to the 
certainty of becoming politically great ; 
and sacrificed the brilliant prospect of 
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mixing on equal terms among the 
statesmen of Europe, at the shrine of 
justice and humanity, 

‘* That while we recognize with ap- 
plause the motives, equally pure and 
generous, which led to so disinterested 
a choice, we must more immediately 
direct our thanks tothe conduct which 
they produced—the ardent zeal, the 
undeviating steadivess, the undaunted 
courage, and the inflexible persever- 
ance, exerted and maintained through 
a Jong, laborious, and often discourag- 
ing contest; atthe conclusion of which 
he attained the true and never-fading 
glory of freeing his country from her 
foulest stain—the traffic in man; and 
has entitled himself to the eternal gra- 
titude, not only of his country, but of 
his species, 

** That this Meeting feel themselves 
called upon to express their deep regret 
and disappointment, that so little pro- 
gress should hitherto have been made 
iu carrying into effect the benevolent 
intentions of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the unanimous resolutions of 
Parliament, and the wishes and prayers 
of the nation at large, for the mitiga- 
tion and eventual extinction of colonial 
slavery; that the threats of determined 
resistance on the part of the colonists 
to the proposed measures of reform, 
appear to destroy all rational hope of 
relieving their bondsmen from the 
evils which press upon them, except 
by the direct interference of the Su- 
preme Legislature, which, they trust, 
may be induced, without further de- 
lay, to enact and enforce such mea- 
sures as shall effectually meliorate the 
condition of the slave-population of his 
Majesty’s colonies, aud ‘raise them 
to a participation in those civil rights 
and privileges which are enjoyed by 
other classes of his Majesty’s subjects.’ 

** Thatdeeply convinced of the moral 
guilt, as well as of the political inex- 
pediency of colonial slavery, this Meet- 
ing further laments the continuance 
of those commercial regulations, which, 
by imposing a much higher duty on 
sugar, the produce of free labour, 
than on sugar grown by slaves, force 
the latter into consumption in this 
country, almost to the exclusion of the 
former; that in thus giving a large 
bonus to the holders of slaves in their 
competition with free labour, this 
country is pursuing a course which, 
while it is at variance with all just 
maxims of commercial policy, power- 
fully and fatally tends to aggravate the 
miseries of the slave, and to perpetuate 
the evils of colonial bondage; and 
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that, therefore, they earnestly recom- 
mend to all the friends of their cause 
to employ their best exertions to put 
an end toa stateof things which makes 
the people of this country the real and 
efficient, though reluctant, supporters 
of that system of slavery, which they 
unequivocally reprobate as immoral 
and unjust, as inconsistent with the 
priuciples of British law, and highly 
injurious to the national interests. 

“* That it be most earnestly recom- 
mended to the friends of this Society, 
in all parts of the United Kingdom, to 
employ their strenuous efforts in form- 
ing Anti-slavery Associations, for the 
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purpose of diffusing information re- 
specting the state of slavery; of ex- 
citing and keeping alive a feeling of 
strong interest in the unhappy lot of 
our colonial hondsmen, and of pro- 
ducing a suitable impression among 
all classes, and especially among the 
young, of the paramount obligations 
attaching to us as men, as Britons, 
and as Christians, to leave no means 
unattempted for alleviating their con- 
dition, and for raising them from their 
present state of mental darkness and - 
brutish subjection, to light, liberty, 
and the hope of the Gospel.” 











PROCEEDINGS IN 
INDIAN 


BURMESE WAR, 


Mr. Hume. sceing the President of 
the Board of Control in his place, wish- 
ed to know whether any fresh advices 
had been received relative to the Bur- 
mese war? 

The answer of Mr. Wynw was heard 
very indistinctly in the gallery. We 
understood him to say that no ships, 
and consequently no advices, had re- 
cently arrived from India. 

EAST INDIA JUDGES’ BILL. 

The House resolved itself into a 
Committee on the above Bill. 

Mr. Hume aidverted to a provision 
which was contained in the 4th page of 
the bill, by which the Recorder of 
Prince of Waies’s Island was liable to 
be removed from his situation at the 
pleasure of his Majesty. He wished 
1o know why the person appointed to 
the recordership should be placed in a 
situation different from any other 
Judge? Other Judges held their ap- 
pointment for life, unless they behav- 
ed improperly in office; aud'so, he 
contended, ought the Recorder of 
Prince of Wales’s Island. 

Mr. Wynn said, the provision in 
question was not a new one, but was 
strictly in conformity with the act or 
charter under which a Recorder had 
been originally appointed. The sala- 
ries of the Madras Judges had former- 
ly been paid in pagodas, at 4s. the pa- 
goda. That mode of payment had for 
come time been discontinued, and the 
salaries were paid in rupees:* But it 
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was found that the quantity of silver 
to be obtained for the rupee was not 
equal, in proportion, to that which 
could be obtained for the pagoda, by 
which the Judges sustained a loss. A 
memorial stating that fact, and calling 
for an alteration, was laid before the 
Indian Government, who, having sub- 
mitted it to the proper authorities, de- 
termined, on their report, to make the 
alteration. It was also thought beiter 
to pay the salaries in the local cur- 
rency, rather than in British currency. 

Mr. Hume said, he objected to the 
appointment of a Judge who was re- 
movable at pleasure. Such a system 
was most dangerous, since it tended to 
shake the independence of Judges. The 
House, perhaps, was not aware that 
Indian Governors had sometimes pu- 
nished even jurors because they had 
done their duty. In one case, because 
a jury had actcd contrary to the feel- 
ings of Sir G. Barlow, that individual 
had displaced every mau who sat on it. 
It would not be forgotten that at a former 
period Sir H. Gwillim had been re- 
moved from Madras, in consequence 
of a dispute between him and the Go- 
vernment. That individual was not 
allowed to state his opinion as to the 
law of the land. But, from that day 
to this, the custom of removing at plea- 
sure was not, he understood, permitted. 

Mr. Wynn said, that the words of 
the act or charter of 1607 were follow- 
ed in this bill. That charter, which 
appointed a Recorder for Prince of 
Wales’s Island, provided that the in- 
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dividual should hold the situation dur- 
ing his Majesty’s pleasure. 

Mr. Hume said he would be satisfied 
if the right hon. Gentleman would state 
that this bill made no alteration in the 
general law, and that the Indian Judges 
were to be placed in the same situation 
as those of England.—(‘* Wo, WNo.”’) 
Then, he contended, it was a question 
which called for the most serious con- 
sideration. The system of intimida- 
tion was carried to such an extent that 
no man that differed from the Govern- 
ment could hope to escape proscrip- 
tion ; and the degree of despotism to 
which the executive power in India 
had arrived, was unexampled even by 
that of the Stuarts. Many persons had 
been banished, and within the last 
month two indigo planters had arrived 
in England, having been deported 
from India without notice or trial. It 
became the duty of the House to con- 
sider whether such a system ought, or 
could safely, be allowed to endure. 
The half-castes were not allowed to 
sit on juries, and yet they were allowed 
to hold land; while Englishmen, who 
possessed the former privilege, were 
wholly precluded from the latter. It 
Was quite necessary that sume system 
should be established for securing the 
independence of the Judges in India, 
and interposing the protection of a jury 
between British subjects and the pub- 
lic authorities. 

Mr. Ropertson said, that any al- 
teration in the law, as far as regarded 
the Judges, appeared to him unne- 
cessary. 

Mr. Wywn said, he would be quite 
ready to give his attention to any mea- 
sure which should propose a practica- 
ble remedy to the existing defects. 

Sir C. Forbes said, it was impossible 
that the people of India, having the 
knowledge they had of the blessings 
and spirit of the British Constitution, 
could long endure the tyranny of their 
Governors. 

Mr. Sykes said, nothing could be 
more objectionable than that any con- 
fusion should exist between the execu- 
tive and judicial authorities. 

Dr. Puittimore said, if any altera- 
tion were necessary, it must be pro- 
vided for by another bill; but that 
now under discussion contemplated 
nothing but a change in the Judges’ 
salaries. 

Mr. Hume had no objection to the 
Judges’ salaries being raised, but he 
complained that the most important 
interests of India were neglected, while 
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such paltry considerations as these oc- 
cupied the attention of the House. 

Mr. Wynn had no wish to prolong 
the discussion, but he would tell the 
hon. Gentleman that the Judges of 
India were as honourable and inde- 
pendent as any of those in this country. 

Mr. Hume had no doubt of the 
ability of the Judges in India, but they 
ought to be as independent as they 
were able. He suggested the appoint- 
ment of a temporary Judge in cases of 
vacancy, in the same manner as was 
provided in case of vacancy among the 
Members of Council. 

Mr. WyNN saw several objections to 
the proposed change. He had never 
heard of the case of the indigo planters 
to which the hon. Gentlemau alluded. 

Mr. Hume ebjected to the clause 
empowering the authorities of India to 
transport offenders to Prince of Wales’s 
Island, or any other place to which 
they might at present be sentenced, 
because the climate of that island was 
such as to ensure the death of almost 
any European who should be con- 
demnued to hard labour there. 

Sir C. Forses proposed that the sa- 
laries of the Judges should be raised 
from 148,000 to 60,000 rupees, and 
moved an amendment to that effect. 

Sir C, CoLe seconded the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Wywn said, the late loss of life 
rendered it necessary to offer every 
temptation to persons properly quali- 
fied to fill these offices. The proposed 
alteration amounted to not more than 
200/. per annum, and he therefore 
thought it was not worth while to 
adopt it. 

After a few words from Sir C. Forbes 
and Mr. ‘T. Courtenay, the amend- 
ment was carried. 

On the clause which enacted “ that 
one year’s salary should be given tothe 
family or next representative of aJudge 
dying in India.” 

Sir C. Forpes proposed, that if a 
Judge should de on his passage out, 
his next representative should be en- 
titled to a full year’s salary. 

Mr. BrovuGnam approved of the 
amendment. He also thonght that 
Judges should be entitled to a pen- 
sion after seven years’ service, instead 
of ten years, as was the practice at 
present. 

After a few words from Mr. H.Sum- 
NER, the CHAIRMAN, at the suggestion 
of Mr. WYNN, reported progress, and 
the Committee was ordered to sit agaip 
on this day se’nnight. 



















































APPEAL BEFORE THE LORDS OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL AGAINST 
THE LAWS FOR THE PRESS IN INDIA. 


On Monday, May 23, 1825, came on 
to be heard before the Right Honour- 
able the Privy Council of His Majesty, 
the Appeal of James Silk Buckingham, 
Esq. late of the City of Calcutta, but 
now of Cornwall Terrace, Regent's 
Park, against a certain Rule, Ordi- 
nance, aud regulation, made and is- 
sued by the Governor-general in Coun- 
cil of Fort William in Bengal, on the 
14th day of March, 1823, aud which 
Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation, re- 
ceived the sanction of the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta on the 4th day of 
Aprilin the same year. 

The Counsel for the Appellant were 
Mr. Denman and Mr. John Williams ; 
—those for the East India Company 
were Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet, Mr. 
Serjeant Spankie, Mr. Henry Brough- 
am, and Mr. Tindal. 

The Lords of the Privy Council 
having assembled at half-past ten 
o'clock, 

Mr. DENMAN proceeded to address 
their Lordships. He had the honour, 
he said, of attending before the Coun- 
cil on the part of Mr. Buckingham, 
who was the Appellant, against a re- 
gulation issued by the Governor-gene- 
ral of India in Council, ou the 14th of 
March, 1823, and confirmed by the 
Supreme Judge on tue following 
mouth of the same year. The appeal 
came on to be heard under the provi- 
sions of the 13:h of George III. cap. 
63. sec. 36, which enabled the Gover- 
nor-general to make such regulations 
as appeared proper for the manage- 
meut of the Affairs of India, and gave 
to any person the right of appeal to the 
King in Council, who was empowered, 
if he thought fit, to set aside any such 
regulations. It was necessary that 
notice of appeal should be given at the 
India House, in addition to some other 
formalities, all which had been com- 
plied with by the appellant, in the 
present case. It might be proper here 
to state that the Act of Parliament 
did not limit the right of appeal to any 
persovs supposed to have been ag- 
grieved by the rules and regulations 

romulgated by the Governor-general. 
tgave the right of appeal toany per- 
son without requiring that individual 
to show that he kas suffered any par- 
ticular grievance; although, if it were 
necessary in the prosecution of the pre- 








sent inquiry, it would be very easy for 
the appellant to show that he had not 
only been personally aggrieved by the 
order, but that the consequences to 
him had been absolutely ruinous to 
his prospects and tortune. The appel- 
lant had been reduced from a state of 
considerable affluence to a_ state of 
comparative poverty ;—he had been 
driven to maintain himself in Eng- 
land by his own resources, and to 
undertake new labours for his subsist- 
ence, which, had not this ruin beea 
inflicted on him by the Government of 
India, would have been unnecessary. 
However, any person who eupesiee 
under the general authority of the Act 
of Parliament was competent to lay 
before their Lordships not only every 
circumstance he could bring forward, 
but every argument which could be 
urged to show that the regulation of 
which he complained ought not to 
have been promulgated. His object 
was to show that, in the first place, the 
regulation ought not to have been 
adopted as being ‘ repugnant to the 
laws of England,” (which was one of 
the restrictions on the power of mak- 
ing these regulations); and secondly, 
that if it could not be held to be strictly 
‘‘ repugnant” to the laws of England, 
nevertheless it was in the highest de- 
gree inex pedieut that sucha regulation 
should exist amongst the subjects of 
the Government of England in India ; 
and he trusted that their Lordships, 
acting as persons having control 
over the subject, would be of opinion 
that no such regulation should have 
been issued, and would therefore 
direct it to be rescinded, The 
case came before their Lordships 
under circumstances of peculiar inte- 
rest. Not only did the Appellant con- 
sider the regulation of an injurious 
tendency ; buta large body of the Na- 
tives of India, who had been, by the 
disposal of Providence, placed under 
our sway, had submitted to the King 
in Council the grievances which they 
felt to have been imposed upon them 
by this interference with the plain 
principles of English liberty and jus- 
tice, by which they fondly believed 
that they were protected in the enjoy- 
ment of their property and their rights. 
He held in his band a Memorial to the 
King, consisting of a variety of repre- 
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sentations on the part of the Natives of 
India.* He would not enter into de- 
tail with respect to that memorial, but 
the latter part was so striking, that he 
could not refrain from reading a pas- 
sage from it :—‘‘ Your Majesty’s faith- 
ful subjects, from adistance of half the 
globe, appeal to your heart by the 
sympathy which forms a paternal tie 
between your Majesty aud the lowest 
of your subjects.”’ 

Mr. BrouGHam, approaching Mr, 
Denman from behind, and observing 
that the memorial of the Natives of 
India to the King was in a printed 
paper, not included among those laid 
before the Council as part of the case, 
objected to its being read as a part of 
the proccedings ; when 

The Ears of Harrowsy (the Pre- 
sident) observed that it was not com- 
peteut for the learned gentleman to 
read from the memorial, as it had not 
yet been preseuted to the Council in an 
official manner. 

Mr. Denman resumed. He thought 
the memorial was very material to the 
question before their Lordships ; but 
since it would be improper for him to 
read from it, he would content himself 
with stating what he conceived to be 
its nature. ‘That memorial proved 
that it was the feeling amongst the 
Natives of India that they had beeu 
deprived of their liberty by the regu- 
lation in question, and that they were 
looking with the deepest anxiety to the 
result of the appeal before their Lord- 
ships. Ifthe King’s subjects, at the 
distance of half the globe, ‘* appealed 
to his Majesty’s heart by the sympathy 
which furmed a paternal tie between 
his Majesty and the lowest of his sub- 
jects ;”’ if they “ appealed to him by the 
honour of this great nation not to per- 
mit the millions of his subjects in 
India to be trampled on ;’’ if, finally, 
they ‘‘ appealed to him by the glory of 
his crown, ou which the eyes of Europe 
were fixed, not to conseut to the degra- 
dation”’ of the Natives of India ;—if 
these were the sentimeuts of iniilions 
of his Majesty’s mative subjects in 
India, he trusted that their Lordships 
would remeinber the great and import- 
ant duty which they had to perform— 
the most solemn he declared before 
God that, in his opinioa, had ever been 
imposed upon a public body in this 
country—involving the fate of millions 
in a degree unparalleled by the most 


* See the last Number of the Oriental 
Herald, p, 503—315. 
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important proceeding ever submitted 
to the consideration of any tribunal. 
The Regulation which formed this 
subject of appeal did not present itself 
in any very favourable colours at the 
outset. It had not originated with the 
Company at home, or with the Board 
of Commissioners who had the right 
of control over the affairs of India. 
It was not the act of any Governor- 
general sent out with authority from 
this country to legislate for the King’s 
subjects in India. It was not the act of 
that illustrious nobleman (the Marquis 
of Hastings) whose rule in India was 
perhaps the greatestand most glorious, 
and most beneficial to the subjects 
committed to his charge, that had ever 
been known. His administration 
was one of unparalleled prosperity, 
aud the wisdom of his councils was 
in no instance more distinguished 
than when he declared that the press 
in India should be free from all the 
fetters which had previously been im- 
posed on it. The noble Marquis was 
of opinion that the laws of the land 
were sufficient to check any abuse of 
the press, and that to them alone the 
Government ought to look for protec- 
tion. He relied upon the good feelings 
of those whom he governed, rather 
than on the strong hand of power 
which had previously oppressed and 
degraded the only means by which 
public opinion could be expressed in 
those distant regions. The Regulation 
was not the act of Lord Wellesley, for 
though he imposed a regulation res- 
pecting the press, it was one infinitely. 
less objectionable than that which 
their Lordships were called upon to 
consider. Nor was it the act of a Go- 
vernor-general, who, in the exercise of 
a long course of rule, had become con- 
versaut with the mode in which India 
ought to be governed. It happened 
that in the short period which inter- 
vened between the conclusion of Lord 
Hastings’s government, occasioned by 
his retiring from India, and the arrival 
of his successor, Mr. Adam, in th 
brief authority with which he was 
almost accidentally invested, being the 
senior member of the Council, issued 
this Regulation, whick was at war with 
the permanent prosperity of India and 
the principles of English justice. The 
regulation therefore did not come be- 
fore them recommended by great 
names. It was not supported by the 
authority of the Tydides, the Ulysses, 
or the Achilles of India. The Coun- 
cil would have to consider only the act 
of an individual, Mr. Adam, who how- 
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ever respectable in many particulars 
did not come before them recommend- 
ed by this authority of statesman-like 
wisdom which belonged to measures 
directly the opposite of that which 
he had adopted. 

One check upon the power of the 
Governor-general in the issuing of re- 
gulations was to be found in Calcutta 
itself, and in a quarter where confi- 
dence might be placed, namely, in the 
decisions of an English lawyer, placed 
in the highest judicial situation in 
India. The regulations issued by the 
Governor: general could not have the 
authority of law till they were regis- 
tered with the consent of the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta. It was therefore 
necessary that Mr. Adam's regulation 
should be submitted to the consider- 
ation of Sir Francis Macnaghten who 
happened then to be the only judge at 
Calcutta, and who therefore constituted 
tke whole court to whom the appeal 
was made. It was a matter of satis- 
faction that the Lords of the Council 
were furnished with the grounds on 
which Sir F. Macnaghtea expressed 
his conviction that he was bound to 
register the regulation. They were 
not left to guess at the reasons which 
had influenced the decision of the 
learned judge, but had them stated in 
his own words, and might with all pro- 
per respect review them, in order to 
see whether they could legitimately 
lead to the conclusion to which he had 
unfortunately come. 

Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Turton, 
two barristers then at Calcutta, having 
been heard in the Supreme Cout 
against the registering of the regula- 
tion, Sir F. Macnaghten stated that he 
had maturely considered all the bear- 
ings of the question, and that he had 
no hesitation in fully expressing his 
sentiments without further deliberation. 
He (Mr. Denman) trusted that he 
should not be guilty of disrespect 
towards a person placed in such an 
eminent situation, when he stated 
that after the most deliberate examin- 
ation of the sentiments delivered by 
the learned judge, he was of opinion 
that they were not consistent with rea- 
son or with law. 

His Lordship in giving his decision 
stated that he had no hand in framing 
the regulation. Whilst it was before 
the Council he said he was applied to 
to look at it, but he refused; he was 
applied to a second time, aud again 
refused; he was applied to a third 
time, just before it passed through the 
Council, to look atit, in order to see 
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whether it was drawn up in a prop¢r 
manner so that the registration of it 
might not be defeated by any techni- 
calities. Then he said, that without, 
in his opinion, compromising his duty, 
he did look at the regulation, and 
stated that it was one of which he would 
approve. He (Mr. DD.) could not but 
lament that the learned judge had 
taken that step; for after having pro- 
mised that he would approve of the 
regulation, it could hardly be supposed 
that he-brought so free and unbiassed 
a judgment to the consideration of the 
question as its immeuse importance 
demanded. The learned judge pro- 
ceeded to say that he inspected the 
regulation, and, at his suggestion, six 
words were altered, and he then stated 
that ‘ he would give it his approval.” 
He added that he ‘‘ was ready to take 
upon himself all censure and blame 
which might be supposed to attach to 
its enactment.” In point of fact, his 
Lordship gave his sanction to the 
proceeding before it was brought be- 
fore him in the Supreme Court for his 
opinion. Taking into consideration 
that Sir F. Macnaghten was the only 
judge at that period in Calcutta, and 
that he constituted the whole of the 
Court, it might be said that the ques- 
tion was decided before it came to be 
heard, and that the arguments of 
Messrs, Fergusson and Turton against 
the regulation were thrown away: 

In the course of the speech in which 
Sir F. Macnaghten explained the 
reasons on which his decision was 
founded, it happened rather singularly, 
that he stated some objections to the 
measure as it now stood. It was very 
singular that the regulation which the 
Judge intended to be conditional, had 
turned out to be absolute, and made to 
apply to a case to which, if Sir F. Mac- 
naghten had known that it was meant 
to be applied, he expressly stated he 
never would have given his sanction 
to the regulation ; for his Lordship said 
“that there was no intention to refuse a 
license to any paper, now printed in 
Calcutta. He spoke only from his own 
opision ; but if any person entertained 
any apprehension that the license 
would not be granted under such cir- 
cumstances, he would not consent to 
register the rule until it should be 
granted.”’ He proceeded to observe, in 
reply to an observation, “that the regu- 
lation was loosely worded,’’ that he 
‘« wished any lawyer would take into his 
hand, and say whether the fine of 400 
rupees, imposed as a penalty, could be 
repeated to the end of time. The regu- 
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lation” he added ‘‘ confided power to 
those who he was sure would not a- 
buse it ;’’ and he went on to say “that if 
any persons should complain of any 
such abuse, he would forward their 
complaints with zeal and energy.” 

He (Mr. Denman) might perhaps be 
considered guilty of au omission, in 
not having read to their Lordships the 
regulation of which his client com- 
plained; but it was already, no doubt, 
tuo well known to their Lordships, to 
render it necessary for him to trouble 
them by going minutely into its details. 
Their Lordships would recollect that the 
license to be granted in the firstinstance 
toall papers, might be revoked; and then 
the paper would stand as if no license 
had ever been granted to it. Accord- 
ing tu the wording of the regulation, it 
was doubtful whether it applied to any 
paper then existing at all; and it was 
probable that that was Sir F. Mac- 
naghten’s opinion, wheu he stated that 
he would withhold his consent from the 
registering of the regulation, until 
licenses had been granted to all the 
existing papers. Tbe words contained 
in the regulation were as follows :— 
“* And be it further ordained, by the 
authority aforesaid, that every license 
which shall and may be granted, in 
manner and form aforesaid, shall and 
may be resumed and recalled by the 
Governor-General in Council,’ &c. It 
would seem, from the wording of that 
clause, that the power given by the re- 
gulation was intended to be of aprospect- 
we character. As Sir F. Macnaghten 
refused to register the regulation till a 
license was granted to every existing 
paper, it was perfectly fair to infer that 
he never contemplated that the regu- 
lation could be hereafter applied to any 
such paper. That, however, was not 
now the question. Their Lordships 
were not called upon to consider whe- 
ther the license of the Calcutta Journal 
had been legally revoked. He merely 
put the case to show the insufficiency 
of any security against the acts of arbi- 
trary power. With what surprise must 
Sir F. Macnaghten have been over- 
whelmed, when he found the license 
of the Calcutta Journal revoked withia 
a little more than afew mouths from the 
period in which he had expressed his 
determination not to register the regu- 
lation till a license had been granted to 
every existiug paper. Sir FP. Macnagh- 
ten had expressed his belief that the 
powers of the regulation would not be 
abused. But could there be a greater 
abuse of these powers, than had been 
exhibited in the mode in which the 
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Calcutta Journal had been treated? 
The Appellant was now before their 
Lordships in person, and prepared to 
state that his property bad been ruined 
by the revocation of his license ; and yet, 
though two years and a half had elapsed, 
he did not find that Sir F. Macnaghten’s 
** zeal and energy” were awake; or 
that he had taken any steps, or made 
the slightest effort, to remedy the 
* abuse’ of the powers of the regu- 
Jation which be himself has passed. 
There were several other points in Sir 
F. Macnaghten’s judgment, on which a 
few observations might properly be 
made; but as they would naturally 
come into the general consideration of 
the subject, he could as well allude to 
them afterwards as at that time. 

In addition to the opinions of Sir F. 
Macnaghten, their Lordships had be- 
fore them a statement of the East 
Indian Company, in which that body 
assigued ¢heir reasons for sanctioning 
the regulation, This paper, in the first 
instance, gave a short history of the 
foundation of the Company, and recited 
the several charters of William IIL, 
George I. and George IL, by which 
their privileges were protected ; but in 
all those acts, the power of making re- 
gulations for the government of India 
was accompanied by the restriction, that 
** such regulations must be consistent 
with reason, and not repugnant to the 
laws of England.”’ The statement of 
the East lndia Company proceeds thus : 
—‘* It is matter of notoriety that from 
the first introduction of priuting, and 
particularly of the publication of news- 
papers, in the different Presidencies, it 
has been the practice of the different 
governments to exercise a direct con- 
trol over the persons engaged in such 
undertakings. The proprietors and 
conductors of newspapers being at that 
time Europeans, resident in India by 
permission of the Company, a per- 
severance in a course of publications 
of a dangerous character would have 
been deemed sufficient evidence that the 
parties implicated were unworthy of the 
protection of the Government, and de- 
serving of being removed by virtue of 
the powers with which the East India 
Company are invested by the legislature, 
Few instances, however, occurred at an 
early period, requiring the interposi- 
tion of authority. In consequence of 
some exceptionable publications, the 
Governor-General in Council, at Fort 
William, (Marquis Wellesley,) found it 
necessary, in 1799, to promulgate the 
following regulations for the control 
and guidance of the proprietors and 
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editors of newspapers published in Cal- 
cutta. First, every printer of a news- 
paper to print his name at the bottom 
of the paper. Secondly, every editor and 
proprietor of a paper to deliver in his 


name and place of abode to the Secre- - 


tary of Government. Thirdly, no paper 
to be published on aSunday. Fourthly, 
no paper to be published at all, until it 
shall have been previously inspected by 
the Secretary to the Government, or by 
a person authorized by him, for that 
purpose.” This last regulation certain- 
ly contained the direct appointment of 
acensor, and not that only, but the censor 
was to have the power of appuinting a 
deputy. It did not appear that any ap- 
peal had been made against that regu- 
lation; if there had, it would have been 
somewhat difficult to maintain, in an 
English court of justice, that the ap- 
pointment of a censor, with power to 
nominate a deputy, was consistent with 
any principleof English law, acted onin 
any time deserving of the least respect. 
These regulations continued in force 
until 1816, when they were rescinded 
by Lord Hastings, who substituted 
others in their place, by which the 
editors of newspapers were prohibited 
from publishing any matter coming 
under the following heads :—* First, 
animadversions on the measures and 
proceedings of the Honourable Court 
of Directors, or other public autho- 
rities in England connected with the 
Government of India, or disquisi- 
tions on political transactions of the 
local adminstration; or offensive re- 
marks levelled at the public conduct of 
the Members of the Council, of ‘the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, or of the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Secondly, 
discussions having a tendency to create 
alarm, or suspicion among the Native 
populat'on, of any intended interfer- 
ence with their religious opinions or ob~ 
servances. Thirdly, the republication 
from English or other newspapers of 

assages coming under any of the above 
re, or otherwise calculated to affect 
the British power or reputation in India, 
Fourthly, private scandal and personal 
remarks on individuals, tending to excite 
dissension in society.” ‘The latter were, 
of all things, what certainly should be 
avoided, ‘The only question was, whe- 
ther the avoidauce of them ought not 
in the first instance to be left to the 
discretion of the publisher, who might 
be punished by law if be was guilty of 
any impropriety? But by these regu- 
lations, politic disquisitions were to 
be excluded, which was much the same 
thing as saying, that no press should 


exist at all; for if the objection to the 
discussion of political topics applied to 
bewspapers, it applied with still greater 
force to pamphlets. The regulation of 
which the Appellant complained fol- 
lowed next in chronological order. It 
was, as he hai before stated, register- 
ed, and obtained the force of law on 
the 4th of April 1823. After reciting 
this regulation in their statement, the 
Fast India Company submitted, that 
no appeal against it is given by any 
Act of Parliament, and that no person 
is entitled to be heard in the character 
of Appellant, and that their Lordships 
ought therefore to dismiss the appeal 
which had been made. One would 
have supposed from this, that it was 
intended to have prevented him from 
being heard on the merits of the case ; 
but the right of appeal was so clear 
that he supposed the intention had 
been abandoned. ‘The East India 
Company proceeded to state their rea- 
sons why they thought the regulation 
should not be set aside. The first 
was, because the ‘* regulation was 
made by competent authority.”’ The 
authority of the Governor-General to 
make regulations was not questioned ; 
only it was necessary tbat they should 
not be repugnant to the law of Eng- 
land. But it was added, that the regu- 
lation ‘* was rendered necessary by 
the abuses to which the unrestrained 
liberty of printing had giving rise 
in Calcutta.” Que would have ex- 
pected to find in the paper some 
grounds, some facts to authorize such 
a statement as that; but none were 
there to be found. At all events, the 
statement could have no reference to 
the Calcutta Journal, for that paper 
had been tried for libel only once, aud 
then acquitted ; and though some ob- 
servations upon that trial had been 
construed inv an offence, and made 
the subject of a second prosecution, 
the prosecutor had never yet proceed- 
ed to trial, but kept the cause sus- 
pended over the Editor’s head. He 
was, therefore, entitled to say,that the 
Calcutta Journal had not been guilty 
of abuse in any one instance, and had 
a right to assume, that the abuses 
which the East India Company had 
stated to have existed, could not be 
proved to have existed; and that no 
inconvenience had resulted from the 
unrestrained libe:ty of printing. But 
the Hou. Company brmg forward a 
kind of proof, which, if it were possi- 
ble to receive, it would make short 
work with what their Lordships had 
to do, They observe, that ‘ the pre- 
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amble of the said rule, ordinance, and 
regulation states, that matters tend- 
ing to bring the Government of Ben- 
gal, as by law established, into hatred 
and contempt, and to disturb the 
peace, harmony, and good order of 
society, had recently, before the 
making thereof, been printed and 
circulated in newspapers and other 
papers published in Calcutta.” The 
preamble proved nothing bat the fact 
of the assertion being made. He 
should have wished to have seen the 
passages alluded to extracted from the 
newspapers. But the Company went 
on with their “reasons :” ‘ The effect 
of such publications, in a couutry 
where the British rule confessedly de- 
pends upon the opinion entertained by 
the Natives of its power, is too obvious 
to require any comment: prevention 
alone can obviate the evil; punish- 
ment by process of law comes too 
late.” Here, again, nothing like 
proof was offered. No evidence that 
any thing which had been published 
in the newspapers had excited tumult 
or disturbauce ; although, if any thing 
of the kind had occurred, nothing was 
more easy than to come at the proof 
of it. No fact, however, was attempted 
to be proved. When he questioned 
the preamble, he was referred to the 
preamble ; and when he doubted the 
reasons, he was referred only to the 
reasons : ** The effect of such publi- 
cations, in a country where t! ¢ British 
rule confessedly depends on ‘the opi- 
nion entertained by the Natives cf its 
power, is too obvious to require any 
comment.” What comment did that 
passage callfor? Was it notstating, 
in so many words, that our empire in 
India did not depend on the opinion 
which the Natives entertained of the 
justice, but of the power, of the Go- 
vernment? He was inclined to doubt 
that the Company had given a true 
description of the Indian Government. 
He should rather think that it de- 
pended on the opinion which the Na- 
tives entertained of the mode in which 
it was administered. It was never 
from the promulgation of speculative 
opinions that a government was 
brought into danger, but generally 
from a sense on the part of the go- 
verned, arising from what they feel, 
not from what they may be told, that 
they are not governed well. It was 
said, that ‘* prevention alone can ob- 
viate the evil.” In the avsence of a!l 
evidence on the subject, he begged 
leave to question the correctness of 
that assumption. Prevention would 
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not obviate the evil, but would obviate 
all the good that resulted from a free 
press. By a parity of reasoning, it 
might be contended, that it would be 
wise to mutilate the intellect for fear 
its offspring should prove mischievous. 
It reminded him of the old argument 
respecting a redundant population. 
Because the branches of a tree were 
too luxuriant, was it necessary that 
the root should be absolutely grubbed 
up? Such an argument as that which 
the East India Company had advanced 
in support of the regulation was nn- 
worthy of the great principles on which 
a country ought to be governed, and 
he trusted that their Lordships would 
reject it. If once the principle should 
be established it would be impossible 
to limit its application. The entire 
prohibition of printing must ensue. 
The Company proceeded with their 
reasons: ‘* The inevitable conse- 
quences, even of rash and injudicious 
though well- meant diseussions, in daily 
and other newspapers and periodical 
publications, circulated (as was the case 
at the time the said rule was made),”’ 
assertion again without proof, ** not 
only in the English language, but in 
the Persian, the Bengallee and other 
Native tongues, of all subjects of go- 
vernment and administration, civil, 
religious, military, and political, could 
not fail to afford matter of irritation to 
Native powers, to disquiet and unset- 
tle the minds of his Majesty’s Native 
subjecis, and thereby to endanger the 
security of the Briti-h establishments 
in India.” Let the facts stated in that 
passage be proved, and then he would 
go to the consideration of whether 
the remedy proposed for such evils, 
namely, the regulation which formed 
the subject of the appeal, was a proper 
one. But in the absence of all evi- 
deuce, it was really the most prepos- 
terous assumption that even a great 
corporate body had ever made, to take 
the facts stated in the preamble of the 
regulation to be true, and upon those 
facts toattempt to justify the regula- 
tion itself. The next reason which 
the Company assigned in support of 
the regulation was really one of ex- 
treme singularity. It was this,—** Be- 
cause the nature and circumstances 
of the British establishments haye re- 
quired, and the Royal Charters and 
Acts of Parliament, under which they 
have been regulated, have sanctioned 
a control over the conduct aud a re- 
straint of the freedom of British sub- 
jects while resident in the territories 
subject to the government of the East 
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India Company, unknown to any other 
foreign dependencies of this country. 
Even the resort of British subjects to 
India, and their right to reside there, 
have with few exceptions been placed 
in the discretion of the East India 
Company.” 

It would appear from that extract 
that restrictions were considered good 
for their own sake, and that in order 
that the good old custom of imposing 
them should not be lost, the East India 
Company felt it necessary from time to 
time to keep them hard in, by enacte 
ing regulations which should affect the 
liberty and rights of every person re- 
siding in the East Indies. Because 
they possessed the power of revoking 
the license of a British subject to re- 
side in India—a power of a most alarm- 
ing description—the inference they 
drew from the fact was, that it was 
proper to extend their authority in 
other matters to the Natives of India. 
The statement proceeds as follows :— 

‘« That the restrictions imposed by 
the rule, ordinance, and regulation, 
which is the subject of appeal, were 
called for by the state of affairs in the 
Settlement of Bengal, aud were adapted 
to the exigency of the case, and that 
they were not injurious to his Majesty’s 
subjects in the said Settlement, is to be 
inferred from the concurrent judgment 
of the Supreme Government of the 
East India Company aud of the Su- 
preme Court of his Majesty. It is in- 
cumbent upon the appellant who im- 
peaches the regulations to manifest 
the impolicy or injustice of them, to 
the satisfaction of his Majesty in 
Council.” 

The appellant could only do this by 
proving a negative. He would under- 
take to show that there was nothing in 
the state of society which authorised 
the imposition of the regulation ; that 
there had been no abuse of the public 
press, and so far as the Calcutta 
Journal was concerned, he was pre- 
pared to prove by a reference to the 
columns of that paper, from the first 
to the last number, that it did not 
contain any censure or stricture on 
any public act, which was not merely 
paralleled but surpassed by what had 
appeared in the London papers of this 
very day. But he apprehended that he 
was entitled to call upon the other side to 
show what particular passages they re- 
lied upon to justify the promulgation 
of the regulation. It was not for him 
to set about the review of voluminous 
papers to prove that a fact did not 
exist, He challenged the other side to 
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point out any thing in the Calcutta 
Journal that would not bear compari- 
son with what proceeded from our own 
press, which all persons admitted to 
be not only the safe-guard of liberty 
but of good order in society. The 
burthen of proof was improperly cast 
upon him. It was for his learned 
friends to show that libels had ap- 
peared in the papers which had actu- 
ally produced mischievous results be- 
fore it was possible to have recourse to 
a proceeding at law againstthem. It 
was to be inferred that the restrictions 
imposed by the regulation were called 
for ‘* from the concurrent opinion of 
the Supreme Government of the East 
India Company, and of the Supreme 
Court of his Majesty.”” But if the opi- 
nion of Mr. Adam and his co-adjutors 
was to be taken in favour of the regu- 
lation, the epinion of the Marquis of 
Hastings and his council was to be 
taken against it. ‘The regulation in 
question was adopted a few weeks after 
the departure of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings from India. When they looked 
at the general conduct of Lord Hast- 
ings, that experienced Governor-Gene- 
ral and honourable man, when they 
remembered his declaration that the 
press should be free, and his accep- 
tation of addresses on the account of 
that declaration—it was impossible not 
to conclude that he never would have 
consented to the restrictions which were 
imposed on the press the moment he had 
turnedhis back. Those restrictions had, 
it was true, received the sanction of the 
Supreme Court; but he questioned the 
effect of that sanction, because it had 
been promised by the judge before- 
hand, and it could not therefore be 
supposed that he came into court with 
an unbiassed mind. The sanction of 
the judge had, however, been given on 
a condition which had been violated ; 
and though he had promised to be the 
first to forward any complaint of the 
abuse of the regulation, his zeal had 
lain dormant when the greatest abuse 
had been committed, by extending the 
regulation to a newspaper which he 
himself had excepted from its opera- 
tion before he consented to give it the 
force of law. The vext reason advan- 
ced in the Compauy’s statement was 
this :— 

** Because the said rule, ordinance, 
and regulation had become more par- 
ticularly neces-ary to the good order 
and civil government of the Presidency 
of Fort-William, in Bengal, in conse- 
quence of the removal of the practical 
security against the systematic abuse 
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and licentiousness of the press, which 
had existed while printing was exer- 
cised only by British subjects of his 
Majesty residing in India by permis- 
sion of the East India Company and 
its governments, and by the censorsbip 
to which the publication of newspapers 
had been subject. ‘That security ceased, 
when it was discovered that the osten- 
sible conduct and legal responsibility 
of such publications might be trans- 
ferred to persons of a different descrip - 
tion, Natives or others, not liable to 
the restraints imposed by law upon the 
British subjects of his Majesty in 
India.” 


A state of law such as that described 
in the paragraph which he had just 
read, which placed the British subjects 
in a country under the control of their 
Sovereign on a worse footing than the 
Natives or foreigners, was an anomaly 
which stood alone in the history of 
British jurisprudence. What! was it 
possible that the government of India 
should say, “ we will receive the Ameri- 
can, the Dane, or the Spaniard with 
open arms, but the Briton, who comes 
here to carry on trade, shall not be al- 
lowed to reside here.” With the ex- 
ception that the Natives of India could 
not be sent out of the country, he be- 
lieved that they were placed on the 
same footing as British subjects in 
India. It had never been imputed to 
them that their attachment to the go- 
vernment of England was not of the 
most devoted nature. But it had been 
considered necessary to issue this re- 
gulation because they were not subject 
to the provisions of that odious law by 
which a British subject might be sent 
from India, to travel through God 
knows what regions, to be tossed for 
years on the ocean, and to set his foot 
at length on his native land, an out- 
cast, having the only consolation of 
knowing that he had been punished 
for his virtues rather than his vices. 
But to proceed to the last of the reasons 
by which the East India Company en- 
deavoured to prove the necessity of 
continuing the regulation which was 
appealed against :— 


** Because the restrictions in ques- 
tion are not repugnant to any law of 
the realm upon the subject. ‘The Legis- 
lature of England has often interfered 
by imposing restraints upon printing, 
more or less rigid. Some are now in 
existence : and by virtue of the statutes 
empowering the Indian governments 
to make regulations, they may provide 
for cases unprovided for by the laws of, 
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England, as the welfare of the settle- 
ment may require.”’ 

‘* They may make ordinances not 
contra, but preter legem, provided they 
be reasonable ; aud their reasonableness 
must depend upon the circumstances 
aud situation of the country to which 
they are applied.” 

It was not, perhaps, worth while here 
to question the doctrine relative to the 
circumstances of the country}; but, as 
much importance appeared to be at- 
tached to the presumed analogy of the 
law and practice of England, with that 
laid down in the regulation, he would 
enter into a short examination on that 
point. Sir F. Macnaghten said, in the 
speech to which he had before allud- 
ed, that there was scarcely a trade 
carried on in England without a li- 
cense; and then, he asked, ‘* Cana 
clergyman preach without a license ?”’ 
There was no analogy between the 
case of a printer and that of a clergy- 
man. The reason of a_ clergyman 
being obliged to have a license was 
this, that he occupied the church of a 
bishop, who was bound to see that he 
was fit for the duties of his office, a 
man of good doctrine, aud of manners 
and presence fitting. Again, Sir F. 
Macnaghten asked, ‘* Can an attorney 
act, or a barrister plead, without an 
authority amounting to a license?” 
What the learned Judge here alluded 
to were merely the regulations of the 
inns of Court, which were now, in a 
great degree, superseded. Barristers 
were formerly subjected to an examin- 
ation as to their moral character, and 
their fitness to discharge the duties of 
their profession ; but the practice was 
every day falling into desuetude. With 
respect to attorueys, it was well known 
that the regulation which applied to 
them was intended chiefly for the 
benefit of the revenue. The learned 
Judge went on to say, that hackney- 
coachmen, publicans, livery-stable 
keepers, &c. could not carry on their 
trades without a license; and, there- 
fore, he inferred that it was not repug- 
nant to the law of England. The 
publican certainly could net carry on 
his business without a license. From 
the peculiar nature of bis business ke 
had the meaus of affording facility to 
the commission of crime, as well as to 
injure the moralsof the lower classes 
by his own acts; and, therefore, to 
guard against those evils, magistrates 
were empowered to refuse him a li- 
ceuse if they should think fit. In the 
other eases to which the learned Judge 
had alluded, the license was merely 
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a source of revenue to the state. It 
would seem that the East India Com- 
pany did not attach much weight to the 
opinion of Sir F. Macnaghten on this 
particular, for they had not adopted it. 
Sir F. Macnaghten had observed, that 
#f a free constitution existed in India, he 
had never been able to fiud it. Why 
this was the very doctrine of Thomas 
Paine, iuthe Rights of Man, whoasked 
where the free Constitution of England 
existed? Itexisted in the right of doing 
any lawful act, and in the knowledge 
that the doing of nothing could be made 
unlawful, unless the manifest benefit 
of the public required it to be declared 
so. Sir F. Macnaghten had asserted 
the Government of India ‘was a despo- 
fism—an assertion which Mr. Burke 
had so indignantly answered when he 
brought his charge against Warren 
Hastings. That eloquent speaker, on 
that occasion, went through all the re- 
cords of the Presidencies of India, to 
show that the habit and the practice 
of the Government was any thiug but 
despotic. His words were, ‘* Where- 
ever the English law exists, and it 
does exist, wherever British subjects 
are to be found, arbitrary power can- 
not prevail without imperious circum- 
stances require it.’’ But the circum- 
stances of India had nothing to do 
with the question, When the ques- 
tion was, whether a certain regulation 
made by the Indian Government was 
repugnant to the law of England, 
could any thing be more futile than to 
refer to the state of India? It was in- 
cumbent on his learned friends to 

rove that there was something in the 
inglish law analogous to the regula- 
tion which had been framed by the In- 
dian Government. It was observed in 
the East India Cumpany’s statement, 
that the Legislature of England had 
imposed restraints upon printing. 
That wastrue. The Legislature had 
readered a license necessary for priat- 
ing. But what were the times in 
which this had happened? In the 
reigns of James 1. and Charles 1., aud 
continued during the Commonwealth, 
when Milton poured forth his extra- 
ordinary torrent of eloquence against 
the practice. The liceusing system 
was continued under Charies Il, and 
finally suffered to expire under the 
reigu of William. But on account of 
those precedents was he to say, that 
the system of liceusing printers was 
not repuguant to the law of England ? 
That would lead to strange conse- 
quences indeed. Upon the same prin- 
ciple it might be contended, that the 


writ de heretico comburendo, which 
was taken away by the statute of 
Charles II., and the process of the 
Star Chamber, were part of the law 
and practice of England. These,’ 
however, were shameful exceptions to 
the law of England; they were in 
direct violation of its principles, they 
were utterly incousistent with its spirit, 
and yet, such as they were, they were 
quite as good in proving the pro- 
priety of the commission of any act of 
arbitrary power, as in proving the pro- 
priety of this licensmg. There was once 
a statute in this country which made 
the king’s proclamations of .equal 
force with the law of the land. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. an act of Parlia- 
ment was passed, authorizing the 
King, in case of emergency, to issue 
preclamations with the power of law, 

and thus enabling him to get rid of 
any statute that he fuund inconve- 
nient. Yet even for that act necessity 
was pleaded as a justitication. He 
contended, that a Governor-General 
who required that printers should take 
out a license from time to time, and 
renew it from year to year, uutil his 
dread of the evils of an unfettered 
press had passed away, was, by his 
rule, proclamation, by-law, or ordi- 
nance to that effect, virtually doing 
away the laws of the colony over 
which he presided, and that the East 
India Company would be as much 
justified in defending his conduct by 
the act of Henry VIII, as they now 
were in defending it by the licenses of 
printing which formerly existed in 
England. Besides, it ought never to 
be forgotten that all those licenses 
rested upon a supposed necessity, and 
that they were all preceded by long 
lamentations on the state of things, 
which made them expedient. Every 
statesman, who had come forward 
with ecvactments to fetter the press, 
had said, that he did so upon an ur- 
gent necessity, of which he either ten- 
dered, or declared himself ready to 
tender, evidence to Parliament ; and 
from that circumstance he had infer- 
red, that the press of England had 
been at all times free, except so far as 
an alleged paramount necessity had 
tended to restrict it. Now he must 
again press on their Lordships’ recol- 
lection, that no necessity for restrict- 
ing the press in India had as yet been 
made out by the East India Company. 
They said, iadeed, that their restric- 
tious were warranted by certain acts 
passed in the last year of the reign of 
our late beneficent monarch but 























they seemed, to have forgotten, that 
even when the tumults which were 
urged as a reason for passing them 
were most dangerous, there was no 
instance in which such acts were re= 
sorted to in England; and that since 
that time the ancient law of the coun- 
try had been fuund amply sufficient for 
the security of the subject, and the 
tranquillity of the state. He mentionu- 
ed that fact as a general argument, to 
show that we ought to trust to the old 
established laws of the realm, not ouly 
in times of calmness and moderation, 
but also in times of commotion and 
violence. The first duty of a wise 
statesman was to enforce the existing 
law; and he ought not to think of alter- 
ing it until upon enforcing it he found 
it insufficient. It was a singular fact, 
that one of the Six Acts to which be 
had before alluded, had ivfixed a more 
severe punishment upou blasphemous 
libels. No man would coutend, that 
since the year 1819, when that punish- 
ment was first enacted, no blasphem- 
ous libels had been published ; and yet 
the second and severer punishment 
had never been inflicted in any in- 
stance. Many of the laws, whici were 
passed about the same time, had since 
been allowed to expire, not because 
they had been productive of good in 
the emergency which seemed to call 
for them, but because the returning 
prosperity of the country had reuewed 
the attachment of the people to those 
institutions, from which adversity had, 
in some cases, unfortunately weaned 
them. The learned gentleman then 
alluded to the acts of the 3éth aud 
39th of the late king, requiring every 
printer to register his uame and place 
of abode, because he conceived that 
they might be relied on by the other 
side. ‘Those acts were, in his opiuion, 
necessary to the liberty of the press, 
and did not inflict any restrictions 
upon it. For if the name and abode of 
a priater were not known, how would 
it be possible for any person, who was 
unjustly attacked by him, to find a 
remedy against the party so injuring 
him? The liberty of the press could 
not exist without the means of con- 
trolling its abuse, and that control 
could not be exercised, unless there 
were means of ascertaining the name 
and abode of each individual prixter. 
These acts, therefore, did not interfere 
with the liberty of the press, but with 
those abuses of it, which, if left un- 
unished, would soon destroy the li- 
Cay of the press itself. He then no- 
ticed the argument of Sir F, Mac- 
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naghten, who asserted, that even in 
England, printers, on their first enter- 
ing isto business, were called upon to 
give security to a certain amount for 
the paymeut of damages that might be 
given against them for libel, and said 
that the argument was of little weight, 
as there was not an instance of a 
single surety having ever been called 
upon to pay damages for his principal, 
siuce that alteration had been made in 
the common law of England. He 
again repeated, that it was not by en- 
actments of a restrictive nature that 
the Legislature did any good in times 
of danger, but by showing that they 
were at their post; that they were not 
inatteutive to the circumstauces of the 
country ; that they were anxious to 
prevent disturbances, and that they 
were ready to punish them should they 
break out into violence and insurree- 
tion. He allowed that it was only na- 
tural to enact precaution against ap- 
prehended danger, however uncertain 
it might be whether such precaution 
would produce any effect ; but he con- 
tended, that under no circumstances 
ought restrictions on general liberty, 
passed at a season of general danger, 
to be considered as a justification for 
other restrictions passed in a time of 
general peace. He reviewed his former 
argument at some length, and in- 
sisted that there was nothing in the 
reasons of the other side which showed 
that this enactment was not repugnant 
to the law of England. He maintain- 
ed, that it was in direct opposition, not 
ouly to its letter, but also to its spirit ; 
because the law of England provided a 
remedy for every abuse, whereas this 
enactment prevented the abuse in the 
first mstance, on the ground, that 
punishment by process of law would 
come too late to remedy it in the se- 
cond. If it were a principle of the law 
of England that you could only pre- 
vent the commission of offences, by 
punishing them when committed, it 
was a principle common also to the 
law of British India, aud the assertion 
of the contrary doctrine would destroy 
the liberty of the press in England, as 
it had already destroyed it in India. 
Thus much for the law of the two 

countries. He would now proceed, 

after reminding their Lordships of the 

opinion of Blackstone, who claimed a 

liberty for every British subject to do 

every thing which was not prohibited 

by some positive law, to the great and 

material question, whether it was not 

inexpedient, even supposing some 
analogy could be found to show that 
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this regulation was not repugnant to 
the law of England, that it should 
exist as part of the future system of 
government over the natives of India. 
He trusted that their Lordships would 
give him credit for sincerity when he 
said, that he approached this subject 
with considerable alarm and anxiety. 
He coufessed that he hardly saw the 
extent and magnitude of it, till he 
came to consider, not ovly the cause 
which he had to plead, but also the 
tribunal before which he had to plead 
it. No cause could be more dissimilar 
to those which it was the usual prac- 
tice of an advocate to undertake, no 
question more different from the or- 
dinary municipal questions which it 
was his daily habit to discuss. And if 
Mr. Burke, with his great and tran- 
scendant talents, had thought it neces- 
sary to warn the House of Lords, when 
he pleaded the cause of India at its 
bar, not to regard it as a question of 
mere municipal law, and had declared 
himself appalled by the difficulties 
which surrounded him on every side 
at the commeucement of it, how much 
more difficult must the task of an ad- 
vocate, with his humble powers, be on 
such a question, when he discovered 
that he had not to discuss the prin- 
ciples of that law, which he had 
made his peculiar study, but those 
more general principles on which the 
law of nations depended, and with 
which their Lordships’ experience as 
statesmen rendered them more parti- 
cularly acquainted. The question he 
had then to argue was the same, as if 
no pretence for this regulation had 
existed; and the question which they 
had to decide, was whether it was fit- 
ting for all time, and under all cir- 
cumstances, to deprive the Natives of 
India of all the benefits of a free press. 
The East India Company, coming be- 
fore their Lordships either as a sove- 
reign power, or as a corporation of 
merchants,—and he did not know in 
which capacity it now appeared— 
withheld from them every fact mate- 
rial to the issue. He therefore assum- 
ed, as he had a perfect right to do 
under such circumstances, that the 
colony of Bengal was in a complete 
state of tranquillity when the Marquis 
of Hastings quitted Calcutta, and that 
this regulation was enacted on the 
broad and general principle which he 
had just stated to their Lordships. 
That being the case, he was driven 
back to examine the great leading prin- 
ciples on which all governments ought 
tu be administered, andwhich had guided 


their“ ancestors in framing the consti- 
tution of England, For it was founded 
on those principles, that. the press, nay, 
that every action of a British subject 
should be entirely free, unless it con- 
travened some direct and positive law. 
There was something painful and dis- 
gusting to the mind in being compel- 
led to prove elementary propositions ; 
but he was afraid that upon this occa- 
sion he must submit to that painful 
and disgusting task, as he was met at 
every turn with the argument, that 
there was a necessity that arbitrary 
power should be placed in some quar- 
ter for the government of India, 
whilst the existence of that necessity 
was not proved, but taken for granted 
on the testimony of the parties who 
exercised that power. On this im- 
portant question he should not refer 
to Milton’s immortal defence of un- 
licensed printing, because he conceiy- 
ed that all their Lordships were ac- 
quainted with that work. Their Lord- 
ships must be aware that he could 
have quoted several sublime passages, 
iu which that illustrious writer, in 
language worthy of gods and angels, 
pleaded with resistless eloquence the 
great cause of the liberties of man- 
kind. lIudeed, there was not a page 
in that great work in which its Author 
did not avow the doctrine of man’s 
natural right to liberty in the most 
eloquent words which ever fell from 
the tongue of an inspired man,—in 
which he did not claim the right of 
unlicensed printing as one of the 
rights of Englishmen, because it was 
one of the rights of mankind—in which 
he did not declare, that any attempt to 
restrain the freedom of the press 
could not be productive of good, but 
must be productive of harm—in which 
he did not announce, that instead of 
guarding governments from danger, it 
exposed them to it,—in which he did 
not maintain, that, instead of recon- 
ciling, it exasperated contending fac- 
tions,—and in which he did not again 
and again ipculcate upon Statesmen 
the duty of holding their hands from 
the press, except some paramount and 
undeniable necessity compelled them 
to interfere with it. Yet here and 
there in that immortal work, were 
scattered observations of a more fa- 
miliar nature, and some of them be 
would call before their Lordships, 
because they applied to the objections 
raised against permitting the liberty of 
the press in India. He states in one pas- 
sage, * This is not the liberty which we 
can hope that no grievance should 
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ever arise in the Commonwealth; that 
let no man in this world expect: but 
when complaints are freely heard, 
deeply considered, and speedily re- 
formed, then is the utmost bound of 
liberty attained that a wise man can 
expect ;”—and then he went on to say: 
bie This I know, that errors in a good 
government and in a bad are equally 
almost incident—for what magistrate 
may not be misinformed, aud much 
the soouer if liberty of printing be re- 
duced iuto the power of a few? but to 
redress willingly and speedily what 
hath been erred, and in highest autho- 
rity to esteem a plain advertisement 
more than others have done a sump- 
tuous bribe, is a virtue(honored Lords 
and Commons) answerable to your 
highest actions, and whereof none 
can participate but greatest and 
wisest men.” It was to that feeling 
he appealed in order to get rid of 
these vestrictious, which would other- 
wise bind in intolerable slavery thou- 
sands of individuals, who were then 
imploring from their Lordships, as au 
act of justice, that they should be re- 
pealed and annulled for gver. He 
would call their attention to another 
passage, in which Milton met that ob- 
servation which, during the war, was 
often urged in foreign newspapers on 
the meetmgs held at Westminster, 
and elsewhere, in condemnation of the 
measures of the ministry, when it was 
stated that the shield of Britain was 
split in pieces, aud her power para- 
lized by the dissensions of her sub- 
jects. The learned Gentleman here 
read an extract, of which the sub- 
stance was as follows: ‘ The adversary 
again applauds and waits the hour ; 
when they have brancht themselves 
out, saith he, small enough into par- 
ties, and partitions, then will be our 
time. Fool! he sees not the firm reot 
out of which we all grow, though into 
branches ; nor will he beware until he 
see our small divided maniples cutting 
through at every angle of his ill-united 
aud unwieldy brigade. And that we 
are to hope better of all these supposed 
sects and schisms, and that we shall 
not need that solicitude, honest per- 
haps, though over timorous, of them 
that vex in this behalf, but shall laugh 
in the end at these malicious applaud- 
ers of our differences, I have these rea- 
sons to persuade me.”’ He then enters 
into those reasons, but as they were of 
too general a nature to apply to this 
present question, he (Mr. Denman) 
would’ decline to read them. There 
was still another passage, which he 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 5, 
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wished to quote to their Lordships. 
The learned Gentleman here read a 
paragraph to this effect: ‘‘ There have 
beeu not a few since the beginuing of 
this Parliament, both of the Presbytery 
and others, who, by their unlicensed 
books, to the contempt of an imprima- 
tur, first broke that triple ice 
about our hearts, and taught the peo- 
ple to see day. I hope that none of 
those were the persuaders to renew 
upon us this bondage, which they 
themselves have wrought so much 
good by continuing.” 

He hoped upon this occasion, when 
he saw the distinguished names 
that were subscribed to the reasons of 
the other side, that they did not pro- 
ceed from the convictions of those 
who had tourgethem. He hoped that 
his learned friend who was the con- 
stant adviser of the East India Com- 
pany, did not really sanction. their 
proceedings in this instance. [Mr. 
Sergeant Bosanquet here intimated 
that he did.) He (Mr. Denman) 
could not believe his learned friend to 
be in earnest ; but if he were so, he 
should like to know by what English 
law he defended them. His learned 
friend, Mr. Sergeant Spankie, had been 
instrumental, at Calcutta, in drawing 
up these restrictions, and would con- 
sequently defend them at present. 
Their Lordships would therefore have 
an opportunity of judging whether any 
necessity could be made out for them 
by his learned friend. If there were 
any facts to prove that necessity, his 
learned friend must know, and conse- 
quently would be able to state them. 
Tue next name,—he alluded to that 
which stood third in the list,—was the 
name of an individual whom the peo- 
ple of England would have expected to 
stand first in it. The iliustrious 
name of Brougham was placed be- 
neath that of the two learned Ser- 
geants, but it had been placed there to 
grace—no, not even to grace the cause. 
By the rules of their Lordships’ court, 
they could not hear his learned frieud’s 
voice lifted up in support of arbitrary 
power. His learned friend was brought 
there, not for his eloquence, but for 
his silence ; he was retained by the 
East India Company, that he might 
not perform the duty which had now 
devolved upon him (Mr. Denman), 
and which, but for that circumstance, 
he would have performed much more 
ably. He rejoiced that his learned 
friend’s)statiou at the bar was not now 
that which it once had been. He re- 
joiced that his learned friend could not 
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break silence upon this question, he- 
cause, if he could, he would give a 
colour by his transcendant taleuts to 
this cause which it could not derive 
from avy other quarter. His name 
was the only advantage his learned 
friend could give to it, and, upon this 
occasion, he was glad that it would be 
merely “ nominis umbra.” He now 
followed in a list, in which he ought to 
follow; but Mr. Denman trusted that 
in the list of those, who were opposed 
to arbitrary power, and were deter- 
mined to resist its invasions on the 
rights and liberties of mankind, the 
name of his learned friend would al 

ways be found, as it hitherto had heen, 
first and foremost. Last, but not 
least, did his learned friend Mr. Tindal 
appear in support of these restrictions ; 
and if any industry or ingenuity could 
find an analogy for them in the law of 
England, he was sure that it was the 
industry and ingenuity of his learned 
friend. His learned friend, however, 
was condemned to silence, and would 
not be able to address their Lordships 
in explanation of any such analogy. 
He again repeated his hopes that his 
learned friends were not the supporters 
of the opinions to which their names 
were attached. If they were, and if he 
must enter into the discussion, how 
far arbitrary power was to be tolerated, 
there was one consideration which he 
could not allow their Lordships to over- 
look, and that was the certainty that 
such power must be abused from the 
manner in which it must necessarily 
be exercised in regard to the press. 
Let their Lordships reflect, first cfall, 
upon the evils of a censorship itself, 
and then let them turn their view to 
the still greater evils of a delegated 
censorship. Let them recollect that a 
delegated censor was not a resporsible 
officer, but the mere tool, minister and 
servant, of the person who appointed 
him. A censorship was therefore, 
under any circumstances, a_ great 
mischief; but great as it was, it was not 
so great as the license now established, 
to enslave the press of India. Undera 
censorship, something at least found 
its road to the government: but under 
a liceuse which every man held on 
the mere tenure of the Governor’s 
will, nothing could reach its eye, which 
was not calculated to give it plea- 
sure. It was quite evident that under 
such a system, persons interested in 
the press would never insert any thing 
which could give offence, and that there- 
forealltheir information would consist 
of panegyrics on the measures of the 


individuals in power. Under a censor- 
ship, he again repeated, that the Govern- 
meut must be infurmed of what was 
actually passing around it ; and as\was 
seen from the blanks which eve 

now and then appeared in the French 
papers, it was not of slight advantage 
to the public to behold a blank in the 
place where political reasoning had 
previously been inserted. The very 
appearance of that blank excited sus- 
picion, and suspicion always excited 
inquiry; in point of fact, the blank 
was itself information that some in- 
formation had been suppressed. The 
licensing system however destroyed all 
injuiry, and wherever it existed na- 
turally led to the extinction of the mind 
of mau, and to the destruction of its 
reasoning faculties. In short, there 
must be an end to the liberty of the 
press wherever the revocation of a 
license to exercise it would ruin a 
man’s fortune, and destroy that pro- 
perty which he had been some years in 
forming. There was another evil, aris- 
ing from arbitrary power, to which be 
wished to call their Lordships’ atten- 
tion; audit was this, that the parties who 
were most open to censure would be 
liable to enjoy under it the greatest 
favour. He would put a case to illus- 
trate his meaning: he would suppose 
that a journal, the Calcutta Journal 
for instance, should have been so con- 
ducted for some years as to have been 
only accused twice; that on one of 
these occasions it had beea honour- 
ably acquitted, and that on the other 
it had not been brought to trial, and so 
had not enjvyed an opportunity of 
vindicating its invocence. He would 
then suppuse that there should be a 
paper in England ; that it should be 
base, sordid, and unprincipled ; that it 
should live on slander and calumny ; 
that its object and its food should be 
the pain it gave to others ;—that its 
principal prey should be female charac- 
ters ;—that,pandering to the base pas- 
sions of those in power, it should select 
for its victim an illustrious individual, 
and should use every mean and dirty 
artifice to accomplish her exile, banish- 
ment, and perhaps death;--that itshould 
hold the terror of its calumnies over 
the head of every lady of rank who 
felt inclined to vi-it her ;—that it should 
be repeatedly assailed with prosecutions 
for the most gross and scandalous libels, 
on beth the living and the dead; that 
these prosecutions should be regularly 
breught to a successful termination, 
and that nothing should be more extra- 
ordivary in them than the extreme 
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lenity displayed in punishing the offen- 
ders. He would suppose such a paper 
got the credit of the government, and 
that the conductors of it, unlike vulgar 
libellers, who ordinarily attacked power, 
crouched submissively under its in- 
fluence, and should obtain protection 
under its authority. If such a paper 
were to exist in this country, they 
knew from experience, the melancholy 
results to which it must lead, and the 
detriment it must inflict on the gene- 
ral interests of society. Now he would 
suppose such a paper were to be esta- 
blished in the Colonies, and that some 
speculating adventurer went with a 
printing-press to Calcutta, to superin- 
tend it; that he there opened his slan- 
der and abuse, not against the Govern- 
ment, but against the private character 
of individuals ; that he should see that 
the success of the Calcutta Journal 
depended on the character of the per- 
son who conducted it, and that he 
should therefore determine to write that 
down in order to destroy his paper. 
He would suppose too that the editor 
of this newspaper should be brought 
into a Court of Justice for his miscon- 
duct, and that, when the publication of 
the alleged libels was proved against 
him, Sir Francis Macnaghten, the pre- 
siding Judge, should say, that they were 
so atrocious, that no man could read 
them without horror; thata fine of thou- 
sands « f rupees, was a trifle when com- 
pared with the damage they were calcu- 
lated to inflict ; and.that thereupon the 
editor of the Calcutta Journal should 
say that he cared not for the amount 
of damages, since all he wanted was 
the vindication of his honour. He 
would suppose that this had happened 
not once, but twice; aud that after all, 
this slanderous-paper went on, with 
the President of the Mariue-Board, 
with a son of one of the Directors, with 
the Master of the crown-office, who was 
to impanel the special Juries to decide 
on libel, nay with one of the Governor's 
Aides-de-camp also as its leading pro- 
prietors aud contributors. He would sup- 
pose ail this to take place, and he would 
say that it was a mere matter of course, 
that such a paper, so edited, conducted, 
and supported, would receive the aid 
and patronage of the Indian Govern- 
ment. Such were the natural conse- 
quences of arbitrary power; such was 
the peculiar nature of favoritism ; 
such were the necessary results of the 
dread ef private slander: and suppos- 
ing that their Lordships should find 
that when the Calcutta Journal was 
suppressed, another paper, called the 
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Indian John Bull, a worthy copy of 
its infamous prototype, should have 
been circulat:d, aud protected by the 
Government, they would only find that 
one of the consequences, which it was 
reasonable to expect would follow from 
arbitrary power, had absolutely taken 
place. ‘This liability to abuse, which 
resulted from the possession of arbi- 
trary power, was not only a proof of 
the inestimable value of freedom, but 
alsu of the impolicy of allowing such 
power to be exercised in any part of 
his Majesty’s dominions. The learned 
Counsel then apologized for the great 
length at which he had addressed 
their Lordships, and shortly restated 
the leading points of his argument. 
He contended, that this regulation was 
not in conformity with the spirit of 
English law, that the English law gave 
it no countenance, that the English 
law never interfered with the press, 
except in cases of necessity; and that, 
in the present instance, no case of ne- 
cessity had been made out by those 
who abused to their own ends the 
limited power given them by an Act of 
Parliament. For these reasons, a 
because it deprived British subjects of 
their natural rights, because it was 
subversive of their property, because 
it tended to produce arbitrary power, 
and to give the Government of India 
the means of committing acts of in- 
justice with impunity, he asked their 
Lordships to decide thatthe regulation 
registered in the Supreme Court of 
Calcutta, on the 4th day of April 1823, 
should be forthwith declared null, 
void, and illegal. 

Mr. J. Wititams followed on the 
same side. It was his duty, he said, 
to address their Lordships shortly ia 
furtherance of the argument, which 
had been already so ably and irresist- 
ably urged, in favour of the appellant, 
by his learned friend Mr. Denman. 
He trusted that it was already clear 
to their Lordships, that this appeal 
must be regulated by the course of 
law which prevailed in England ; and 
that it was unnecessary for him to 
argue the meaning of the Act passedin 
the 13th of Geo. 3. c. 63. 5.36, or of the 
other Act of the 49th & 40th of Geo, 3. 
c. 79. s. 18, which, though referred te 
in the statement of the East India 
Company, was not at all material to 
the present issue. The 36h section 
of the Act of the 13th of Geo. 3. c. 63, 
stated, that ** it shall be lawful for 
any person or persons in India to ap- 
peal therefrom to his Majesty, his 
heirs or successors, in Couucil, whe 
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are hereby empowered, if they think 
fit, to set aside and repeal any such 
rules, ordinances, and regulations re- 
spectively ;” and from those words he 
conceived that this appeal must be 
made to his Majesty, aud must be de- 
cided upon by the principles of law 
admitted in England. ‘The appellant, 
therefore, on coming before his Ma- 
jesty, who was bound to dispense the 
jaw according to the statutes and cus- 
toms of the realm of England, was not 
to be answered by any general state- 
ment of Indian policy. Such state- 
ment would be noanswer to his appeal, 
but would proceed upon wider princi- 
ples, which, if considered at all, ought 
to be considered separately, and ought 
not to be brought into discussion on 
a point with which they had no sort 
of connexion. If then the appeal were 
to the law of England as it now exist- 
ed, the sole question for their Lord- 
ships’ consideration was this—is the 
regulation against which Mr. Bucking- 
ham appeals authorized by the law of 
England, statutory or otherwise, as it 
exists at the present moment. He ad- 
mitted, that by the very same section 
which gave the right of appeal to his 
Majesty in Council, the Governor 
General and Council had a right to 
make any regulations for the govern- 
ment of the settlement of Fort Wil- 
liam which they should deem fit and 
veasonable, provided that such regula- 
tions were not repugnant to the law of 
England; and from that admission, he 
argued, that if the present regulation 
were not according to the law of Eng- 
land, there was an end to it at once, 
and this appeal against it must be 
held good and valid. In considering 
this regulation as a regulation which 
respected the press of India, and in 
examining the power of the local 
Government to issue it, he should con- 
fine himself to the consideration of 
what the law of England was at the 

resent time; for any abuse, which 

ad ceased to exist, any statute, which 
had been repealed, was no more the 
law of England, than it was the law of 
Turkey or Arabia, upon this point,— 
he meant the state of the law respect- 
dng the press of England ,—he was 
driven to deal somewhat in negative ; 
for, by all the authorities who had yet 
written on the subject, it was agreed 
that the freedom of the press was that 
which our statutes had ieft untouched, 
and not that which they had given and 
originated. There were no statutes 
recognizing the freedom of the press, 
and it had excited no little astonish- 


ment in the mind of an intelligent 
foreigner who had written upon the 
constitution of England, to find that in 
a country where the freedom of dis- 
cussion was not only generally tole- 
rated but highly prized, there was no 
statutory regulation in favour of it. 
His astonishment would, in all proba- 
bility, have been still greater, if he had 
been told, that all the regulations 
which were to be found in the statute 
book regarding it, were not in exten- 
sion, but in restriction of it. For 
without adverting to these temporary 
laws, which had passed away with the 
emergency that gave rise to them, he 
would assert that there were Acts of 
Parliament which restricted, in a very 
extraordinary manner, the freedom of 
the press; and here he must be per- 
mitted to observe, that though it made 
little or rather no alteration in his view 
of the present question, he differed, im 
point of principle, very widely from 
his learned friend, as to the operation 
of the Act of the 38th and 39th of the 
late King. His learned friend had told 
them, that he did not considerthat act 
as restrictive on the press; but he 
begged to remind his learned friend 
that it was most evidently restrictive, 
as it called upon every printer, in 
registering his name and abode, to 
furuish certain evidence against him- 
self, The 48th of the late King was 
also an act restrictive on the press— 
for it rendered it competent to hold a 
printer to bail, on a criminal informa- 
tion being filed against him. That was 
a novelty in the law of England, tilk 
the passing of that act; and that he 
might not be thought tedious on a 
point of such little practical import- 
ance to the present appeal, he would 
shortly say that he was not aware, 
that among all the statutes in the 
statute book, there was one to be 
found, except it were the 32d of the 
late King, generally called Mr. Fox’s 
act, which eatitled the defendant of libek 
to have a verdict entered in his favour. 
He was aware that a great authority 
had held, that the law was such before 
the passing of that act; but if it were 
so, it had been frequently departed 
from in practice, and was not at all 
admitted as such by the profession at 
large. At any rate the act of Mr. Fox, 
iu declaring that the right of the peo- 
ple of England, was the only act which 
he knew that at all furthered, by ex- 
press enactment, the liberty of the 
press. Why did he make this state- 
meut? To show that when the restric- 
tions on the press were fully stated, 
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all that remained was the free right of 
every man in England, and must con- 
tinue to be so, till it was further re- 
stricted by some act of the legislature. 
fle would not waste the time of their 
Lordships, in showing, that in this 
country no order in Council, much less 
the order of any private man, could 
impose on the right of publication any 
restriction which did not exist at pre- 
sent by law. Therefore, the laws of 
the realm, as declared in Acts of Par- 
Jiament, were the laws now existing in 
England to restrict the press ; and the 
right of every man to print up to those 
restrictions was unalterable, except by 
a solemn act or decree of the legisla- 
ture. The first point of the adversary’s 
case proceeded on the assumption, 
that the restrictions on the press in 
India were according to the law of 
England. Now he contended that 
there was no power to license the press 
in England ; and therefore, the license 
against which his client appealed, was 
not in the law of England, and was in 
consequence repuguant to it. He said 
that if the opposite side would fiud 
out any law now existing in England, 
—he did not speak of former times, 
but of the present,—which authorized 
the granting of a license to print, dic- 
éa est causa, the appellaut’s case was at 
an end, and the argument on the side 
of theEastIndia Company was complete 
and unanswerable; but if he was 
right, that the restrictions on the press 
xlid not go to the extent in England, 
which was contended for by the other 
side, then dicta est causa tor the ap- 
pellant, and this regulation against 
which he appealed was not according 
tothe law of England. The defensive 
statement, however, adverted to other 
grounds on which this regulation 
was to be justified. It was stated, that 
it was by the charters of the East 
4ndia Company that the power of mak- 
ing such a regulation was given ; and 
here he alluded to the power given to 
the Governor-General in Council, to 
make laws and ordinances for India. 
The opposite side resied that power 
on their several charters: and in 
proof of it, had set out three of them 
at length. The first, which was to be 
found in the first page of the defensive 
statement, was granted in the 10th 
year of the reign of William the Third, 
and was totally immaterial to the pre- 
sent question ; for it merely provided 
for the transfer of territory to the East 
India Company, and gave them au- 
thority to regulate their own factories. 
Then came the charter of the 13th of 


George the First, which gave to the 
Governor-General and his Council, 
the power of making, constituting and 
ordaining certain by-laws, rules and 
ordinances, for the good government 
and regulation of the several corpora- 
tions and presidencies erected in con- 
sequence of it; but they would find 
that such power was accompanied by 
the following proviso: ‘* Provided, 
that all such by-laws, rules and ordi- 
nances, and all pains and penalties 
thereby to be imposed, be agreeable to 
reason, and not contrary to the laws 
and statutes of England.” ‘Their 
Lordships would remark, that the 
words used were * and not contrary.”’— 
‘Those words contained a conjunction, 
not a disjunction—the regulations were 
not only to be agreeable to reason 

they were also to be not contrary to 
the laws of England. He contended, 
that if the regulations were not accord- 
ing, they must be contrary to those 
laws. He could not enter into the 
apices metaphysice between preter le- 
gem and contra legem; he left them 
for men of nicer discrimination than 
himself; he trusted that their Lord- 
ships would do so too. After again 
pressing these points on the attention 
of their Lordships, he proceeded to 
advert to the charter of the 26th of 
George the Second, which, though it 
extended the power of the East India 
Company, in some particulars, con- 
tained nearly in the same terms the 
same proviso, that the regulations they 
made for the Governor of India should 
be both according to reason and pot 
contrary to the faw of Euglaud; so 
that these charters, which, it was stat- 
ed, give to the East India Company 
the right of making laws, restricted 
that right in a very important particu- 
lar. He submitted, that the term 
** reason,’’ used in these two charters 
meaut reason, according to the law of 
England, and reason formed,coustruct- 
ed, and regulated by it. That was 
the only reason which the learned 
Judges of the land recognized on the 
bench ; that was the only reason which 
his Majesty could notice, who was 
bound to know the law which he had 
to administer; that was the only rea- 
son which any individual ought to 
admit as the foundation of his decision, 
when we was called upon to settle a 
point of English law. He was sure 
that their Lordships would excuse him 
for intruding on their notice a defini- 
tion of reason, which had been given 
by one of the highest authorities upon 
English law; he referred to Lord Coke, 
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That learved individual had had the 
honor of incurring the displeasure of 
the monarch who then sat on the 
English throne, because he had firmly, 
but respectfully informed him, that he 
(the King) had vo right to determine 
causes in person in any of his Courts. 
It appeared in the 12th part of Lord 
Coke’s reports, that certain arch- 
bishops had informed the king, that he 
had aright to go into the courts of 
Jaw, and decide'a question of prohibi- 
tion which was then pending before 
them. The archbishops, no doubt, 
were of opinion, that as the case was 
one in which they were interested, they 
would find in the King a more favour- 
able judge, than in Lord Coke. On 
the King’s intimating his purpose to 
that great Judge, Lord Coke told him 
that the King had no such power as he 
was then claiming. Then the king said 
that he thought the law was founded 
upon reason, and that he and others had 
reason as well as the judges; to which 
(says he) it was answered by me, ‘‘ That 
true it was that God had endowed his 
Majesty with excelient scieuce and 
great endowments of nature; but his 
Majesty was not learned in the laws of 
his realm of England; and causes 
which concern the life or inheritance, 
or goods or fortune of his subjects, are 
not to be decided by vatural reason, 
but by the artificial reason and judg- 
ment.of the law, which law is an art 
which requires long study and expe- 
rience before that a man can attain to 
the cognizance of it, and that the law 
was the golden metwand and measure to 
try the causes of the subject, and which 
tected his Majesty in safety and in 
peace.” Whereupon, continued the re- 
rt, the King waxed exceeding wroth, 
ood was afterwards pacified on being 
assured, that there were only two things 
superior to him, the laws and: God. 
He therefore trusted that when their 
Lordships came to consider the mean- 
ing of the term ‘ reason,” they would 
consider it as legal reason to be framed 
and limited by law, and that they 
would apply to it the same signification 
which Lord Coke in another part of his 
works declared to belong to discretion, 
namely, ‘‘ decernere quid sit justum per 
em.’ He repeated the words per 
legem, that being the only rule on 
which they could properly decide in 
this realm of England. ‘The introduc- 
tion of the word ‘ reason” into the 
charter of the East India Company 
ve to it no enlargement of power. 
The phrase ‘agreeable to reason” 
was to be construed in reference to the 


phrase ‘* not contrary to law”’—and 
even if the adverse party could make out 
that this regulation was on certain ge¢ 
neral abstract principles reasonable, 
still they would fail to make out their 
case, unless they could also show that 
it was not contrary to the principle of 
the English constitution, and the posi- 
tive and acknowledged law of the land, 
Now he challenged, and he challenged 
with all respect, any learned person on 
the other side, to produce a single aus 
thority, or to show a single statute, 
which could legalize in England, that 
which had been done by the servants 
of the East India Company abroad ? 
If that could not be done, then the 
other side had nothing to plead which 
could authorize their license, nothing 
te urge in defence of the power on 
which they had so illegally acted. He 
had not troubled their Lordships with 
authorities to prove that, which he 
believed that they would one and all 
admit to be true, that the liberty of 
the press, as it existed in Englaud, 
was that residue of freedom, which 
was left unrestricted by the statute 
book. He would, however, lay before 
their Lordships one or two extracts 
from high legal authorities, to show 
that that residue had been highly esti- 
mated -by such authorities in all times, 
as well in those that were pastas in 
those which were then present. As 
the observations of an humble indivi- 
dual like himself might have no weight 
with their Lordships, he trusted that 
they would permit him to state in the 
language of others, the value which 
the law of England placed upon that 
which it was pleased to cdenominate 
the liberty of the press. Iu: the case 
of the King v. Perry, which was tried 
in the year 1793, the learned Judge 
who pre-ided, a great authority then, 
and a still greater authority now, did 
not hesitate, after giving a description 
of the blessings conferred on the peo- 
pie of England by their constitution, to 
say, ‘‘ These blessings have in a great 
measure grown out of the properly re- 
gulated liberty of the press; and in 
maintaining that liberty unimpaired, 
chiefly depends our security for the 
continuance of those blessings.” Nay, 
Lord Kevyon did not upon that occa- 
sion let slip the opportunity of adding 
his opinion, that the fre of the 

ress stood high in the estimation of 
awyers, for he said, ‘‘ The liberty 
of the press has always been an object 
of favour with the law of Englaud—it 
is placed in the foregruund of the con- 
stitution as a sentinel to alarm ys, 
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when any danger threatens it.” In 
the case of the King v. Perry, tried in 
1810, Sir Vicary Gibbs, who was then 
Attorney-Gen., and who was uot con- 
sidered a very strong friend to popular 
privilege, admitted that any attempt to 
control tree, fair, and open discussion 
through the press, would be highly im- 
proper and grossly unjustifiable. He 
mentioned these facts, surely not as 
novelties, surely not as matter of in- 
formation for their Lordships, but for 
the purpose of proving to them that the 
law of England, and the most cele- 
brated professors of it, did hold in high 
esteem that quautity of freedom, which 
the Legislature had left to the subjects 
of the realm of England, a freedom 
which consisted in not being subject to 
any such regulation as that which the 
appellant impugned to-day, on the 
ground that it was not agreeable to 
reason, and that it was contrary to the 
law of England, by both of which it 
ought to be supported, if it were to be 
sustained as valid and binding. Stand- 
ing, therefore, upon the legal part of 
the case, he maintained that he had 
distinctly proved that this regulation 
was contrary to the law of England at 
the present day; and if that were so, 
there was an end of it, as far as it 
rested on any charter which he had 
yet seen; for if it was pretended to 
defend the regulation on the ground 
that it was agreeable to reason, it must 
be that kind of reason only, which ad- 
mitted of the explanation he had al- 
ready given to their Lordships. He 
contended, as a lawyer, that the way 
in which he had shaped this question, 
was more simple and confined, than 
that in which it had been shaped by 
the other side. He saw that in their 
fourth defensive statement, they had 
defended this regulation on the ground 
of its being only preter legem and not 
contra legem, and had claimed a right 
to make laws depending on the cir- 
cumstances and situation of the coun- 
try to which they were to be applied. 
tHe submitted with all deterence to 
their Lordships, that no reason of a 
different description from that which 
he had defined, no analogy drawn 
from different times and from different 
places than the present, no general 
and. abstract arguments on the best 
method of governiug India, could meet 
bim on the point, that this regulation 
was contrary to the law of England. 
He was. not ignorant that, in their se- 
cond defensive allegation, the other 
side stated, that the restrictions im- 
posed.by the rule, ordinance and regu- 
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lation, which is the subject of appeal, 
were called for by the state of affairs. 
in the settlement of Bengal, and were 
adapted to the exigency of the mo- 
ment, He was not ignorant, that they 
talked much about a necessity, that 
word so much used to get rid of every 
objection to every species of misrule, 
and about a policy, which though we 
might not understand it, had rendered 
such restrictions highly expedient. He 
would repeat once more, that such ne- 
cessity, and such policy, even if 
proved, afforded no answer to the pre- 
seut appeal, if the regulations were in 
themselves contrary to the law of En- 
gland. Yet lest it should be said that 
the appellant wa; afraid to meet the 
East India Company upon the reason 
of the case, he would, instead of re- 
stricting himself to the narrow limits 
within which he had first intended to 
confine his observations, proceed to 
consider that part of the question also, 
though it was totally unnecessary, as 
in point of law the opposition made to 
this appeal by the East India Company 
was utterly untenable. He had also 
another reason for wishing to discuss 
the policy of this regulation. He 
should be sorry to let it go abroad, 
that that which was found to be the 
best remedy against misrule at home, 
was not according to reason in India; 
he should be sorry to let it be sup- 
posed, that at any time or in any place 
to sileuce inquiry and to check the 
progress of iutellect, was advisable for 
the safety of England. His learned 
friend (Mr. Denman) bad quoted seve- 
ral passages in support of his argu- 
meut from Milton’s Areopagitica, and 
his (Mr. Williams’s) only surprise 
was, that his learned friend, after he 
had once begun to quote from it, had 
not quoted more than he had done, 
To the passages which his learned 
friend had read to their Lordships, 
he would venture to add a passage 
more. It was that passage where 
Milton, speaking of the application of 
reason, said, ‘* Jt would 5 wretched, 
indeed, if that reason, which can find 
the means to degrade and oppress 
mankind, should not be able to dis- 
cover means to improve and exalt it; 
and if that power, which can furnish 
arguments for the destruction, should 
not be able to furnish arguments for 
the defence of human liberty.”’” He 
(Mr. Williams) agreed with that sen- 
timent. He should indeed be sorry, 
if here alone reason should fail, after 
experieuce had proved its success 
elsewhere ; he should indeed he sorry 
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if that freedom of discussion, which 
had produced such admirable results 
in the parent state, should only be pro- 
ductive of misery and mischief in its 
colonial dependencies. And here he 
begged leave to remind their Lord- 
ships, that he was now speaking of a 
distant country, where the checks 
which exist in England to prevent 
misrule were sought for in vain; 
where there were no open tribunals to 
check its progress and make evident 
its ravages ; where there was no Par- 
liament to receive complaints and re- 
dress grievances ; but where, if there 
was tu be any correction at all, it must 
be by that best and soundest correction 
of all, the correction of public opinion. 
Surely a country so cireumstanced was 
entitled, if any country was, to all the 
benefits of a free press. Without 
them its condition, if once made 
wretched, was desperate and irreme- 
diable ; with them it had a hope of 
relief, in consequence of its capability 
of communicating its sufferings to the 
legislature at home. He would not 
waste the time of their Lordships by 
showing what misrule India had al- 
ready suffered ; he would not quote to 
them the eloquent and indignant lan- 
guage which Lord Erskine had used 
upon it in his inimitable speech on be- 
half of Mr. Stockdale. That speech 
had already become the property of 
posterity, and he wou!d only remind 
their Lordships of one sentence in it, 
in which that great orator said, that 
we were accustomed to govern India, 
a country which God never gave us, 
by means which God would never jus- 
tify. Mr. Burke had told the assem- 
bled Parliament of the country, that 
the British rule in India was the must 
galling tyranny that had ever existed 
on the face of the globe. He need not 
repeat what that man had further 
affirmed, namely, that the protection 
which Britain pretended to afford to 
India, had been more pernicious to it 
than all the irruptions of the Tartars 
and the Arabs ; for that Time, which 
relieved India from the miseries which 
the latter inflicted upon her, only sent 
over from England to her shores fresh 
birds of prey and of passage, who, 
after collecting fortunes there, hur- 
ried to other countries to enjoy them, 
so that the giey hair of an English. 
man was scarcely to be found in that 
immense continent from one end of 
it tothe other. He trusted that their 
Lordships would not forget that the 
territory, which was comprised under 
the title of India, comprehended 23 


degrees of latitude ; that its inhabi- 
tants were civilized, when our ances- 
tors were yet in the woods ; and that 
they were still possessed of great intel- 
ligence, though they were now the 
vassals to our power. They required, 
if ever men did, a constant restraint 
to be exercised over their governors ; 
and as they had no open court, no 
public tribunals, and no parliaments, 
the only means of restraining those 
governors was by public opinion, and 
by public opinion communicated to 
the world by the medium of the press. 
On the benefits of such communication 
he had already quoted the legal opi- 
nions of certain individuals, whose 
rank and station would, he trusted, 
give them weight with their Lord- 
ships ; he now asked to be permitted 
to add to those opinions the opinion of 
one who had never been deemed a 
friend of public liberty, he meant 
Hume, who had stated it to be his 
conviction, that absolute despotism 
was the euthanasia of the British con- 
stitution. Mr. Hume, in speaking of 
the liberty of the press, made use of 
the following observation,—‘ I will go 
a step further, and will assert, that 
such liberty is attended with so few 
inconveniences, and by so many bene- 
fits, that it ought to he claimed as the 
common right of all mankind, and 
may be granted by any Government 
exceptan ecclesiastical one, to which,”’ 
added Mr. Hume, with his own pecu- 
liar temper, ‘‘ it must inevitably be 
fatal.’’, And here be would observe, 
that if the liberty of the press were a 
benefit, which any Government might 
safely grant to its subjects, if it were 
nore particularly a benefit, as philoso- 
phers and statesmen asserted, toa Go- 
vernment whose institutions were for 
the greater part free and liberal, it was 
a benefit in which the natives of India 
had a right to participate. Why, he 
would ask, should they be cut off from 
a great good, which every people had 
aright to enjoy, and which the pecu- 
liar circumstances of their situation 
rendered more necessary to them than 
to any other people? For his own part, 
he could not discover even the shadow 
of a reason for it; and therefore he 
would say, upon the general subject, 
that this regulation was contrary to 
reason in the abstract, no matter in 
what sense its meaning was interpret- 
ed. There was another point of view 
in which he wished to place this ques- 
tion. It was reasonable that property 
should be protected, and that every 
man should be enabled to enjoy the 




















fruits of his industry in perfect secu- 
rity. That position he did not expect 
any man to deny; it was a short and 
comprehensive definition of freedom, 
and the truth of it might be illustrated 
by two words—England and America. 
Now, he wished their Lordships to re- 
collect, that the license contemplated 
by this regulation was revocable at the 
will of the Governor-General, and re- 
vocable, too, without any cause assign- 
ed. The mischief of such a system 
was so palpable, that it was almost a 
waste of words to say any thing upon it. 
He would not go into the particular in- 
jury which it bad inflicted on the appel- 
lant, or it might be shown that a pro- 
perty which produced him 6,000/ ayear, 
was reduced in his hands to 3,000/., 
by the issuing of these licenses, and 
that the latter sum was all he could 
obtain for it, according to the latest 
accounts from India. He had, how- 
ever, a right to make a supposition. He 
would suppose, that by virtue of these 
licenses an individual had set up a 
printing establishment in India; that 
he had afterwards edited and published 
a Paper from his own press; that he 
had expended upon it much of his time, 
and still more of his capital ; that, after 
this, it had gone on for some time to 
his great emolument; his license had 
suddenly been revuked; and that his 
occupation had been rendered, by such 
a measure, no longer lawful and pro- 
fitable. He said that a regulation lia- 
ble to such abuses was a direct attack 
upon all the rights of property, was 
destructive to the exertions ofindustry, 
and was subversive of all domestic and 
social security. He said likewise that 
it was improper, unconstitutional, and 
repugnant to the law of Englaud. He 
went still further :—he said that it was 
the most absurd, foolish, unwise, un- 
just, and tyrannical regulation, which it 

ad ever fallen to his lot to peruse ; since 
the license it gave might be revoked 
at the mere caprice and will of an in- 
dividual, without any cause being as- 
signed for such an exertion of power. 
If the license had been revocable upon 
cause assigned, the measure would even 
then have been strong enough ; he 
should say that it would be a great 
hardship, even were the facts assigned 
as the grounds of revocation maie the 
grounds of trial before some competent 
jurisdiction. The present regulation, 
however, embraced two monstrous 
propositions: the license it granted 
was revocable at pleasure, and no 
cause need be assigned for it; so that 
an individual might be ruined without 
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having committed any offence, and 
without being able to obtain any re- 
dress for the injury he suffered. He 
therefore maintained that the regula- 
tion was contrary to all law recognized 
in England, and contrary to all reason, 
if reason could be urged at all in legal 
justification of it. He had also another 
ground on which he denounced this 
regulation as unreasonable: and that 
was, that iu times of greater nicety 
than the present, (as, for instance, 
when we were engaged in creating our 
empire in Iudia,) the freedom of the 
press was allowed there, and was not 
found to be prejudicial. From the first 
moment of our possessiun of a fot of 
ground in India, down tothe year 1603, 
when a censorship was established for 
the first time, the press of India was 
not subject to any other restrictions 
than the press of England. And what 
was the character of the times, during 
which the press of India enjoyed that 
freedom ? The answer was easy. They 
were the times during which we had 
been acquiring, not those during which 
we had been consolidating, our empire ; 
they were the times of Lord Clive and 
of Warren Hastings, when our terri- 
tory was won, but not subdued; they 
were the times, when we had every 
thing to dread from the jealousy of the 
Native Princes, and when we were en- 
gaged in struggles, which, though they 
had led to power and to glory, were 
frequently undertaken to preserve our 
existence. He had a strong wish that 
their Lordships should examiae into 
the state of t.e press in India during 
the times of Warren Hastings. For 
at that period the walls of a neigh- 
bouring building were daily shaken by 
the superhuman eloquence which was 
then employed in accusation of the ru- 
lers of India. That eloquence found its 
way into the newspapers; and by the 
repercussion so created was heard in the 
remotest confines of India. If, during 
those days, when the accusing elo- 
guence of Fox, and Burke, and She- 
ridan was hourly ringing in the ears of 
mankind, when, to use the expression 
of Lord Erskine, those great men were 
day after day surpassing each other in 
blazoning the wrongs of oppressed 
India,—if during those days the publi- 
cation of their indignant invectives 
against British avarice and extortion 
was tolerated in our different Presi- 
dencies, why in the name of common 
sense, common reason, and common 
justice, should not similar publica- 
tions be tvlerated now,—now, when 
we had consolidated our empire, when 
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we. had driven our rivals from the 
field, when we had annihilated oppo- 
sition, when we were enjoying as per- 
fect a tranquillity as any government 
could. enjoy, whese only foundation 
was in its power. He subinitted these 
observations firmly but respectfully to 
their Lordships’ attention. He knew 
that when the conduct of those who 
had been in authority was called in 
question, and was to be judged of by 
tho-e who were themselves accustomed 
to the exercise of authority, those who 
had to perform an accusatory part, had 
but an improbable chance of success. 
Though he had that difficulty to con- 
tend with, he trusted that their Lord- 
ships would recollect that they were 
sitting in revision of an appeal against 
an act of oppression, which, if it were 
not so great as that to which the at- 
tention of the country had been called 
40 years ago, was still deserving of 
remedy and redress. There was an- 
other topic to which he wished to call 
the notice of their Lordships before 
he concluded, and that was an argu- 
ment in the defensive statement of 
the East India Company, of the 
most extraordinary and surprising na- 
ture. They justified the present regu- 
lation by the existence of the former 
censorship. The same argument, 
which was applicable to this regula- 
tion, was applicable to that censorship. 
It was contrary to reasop, and repug- 
nant to the law of the land; and yet it 
was now urged in defence of the present, 
measure, which could receive no aid 
from a measure of similar illegality, 
but only required it from the princi- 
ples of reason and of English law. To 
admit the censorship as a defence of 
the licensing system would be a more 
prejudicial measure than to allow a de- 
fendant to take the benefit of his own 
wrong; it would be like doing evil 
now in order to justify the doing worse 
in future. He therefore trusted that 
their Lordships would not permit the 
East India Company to vindicate one 
act of oppression by their previous 
comuiission of another. The learned 
gentleman then shortly recapitulated 
the leading points of his argument, 
and-called upon their Lordships, for 
the reasons he had stated, to admit the 
appeal of Mr. Buckingham, and to de- 
clare the regulation which had given 
rise to it, to be null and void. 

Mr. SEKJEANT Bosanguer addressed 
the Council on the part of the East 
India Company. He set out with de- 
claring that the Company did not ap- 
pear before their Lordsbips as respon- 


dents, as had been stated by his:learned, 
friend Mr. Denman. It would be ne- 
cessary for bim to bring under. their 
Lordships’ view the peculiar situation 
in which the appeal stood, as the 
matter appeared to have been a little 
misunderstood by his learned friends. 
It never, he presumed, could have been 
intended, when the legislature gave to 
any person the right of appeal against 
regulations made by the Governor- 
Geuveral of Iudia in Council, that it 
should be competent for the person 
appealing to bring under consideration 
at their Lordships’ bar questions of 
general policy and expediency, the 
discussion of which must. occupy a con- 
siderable portion of their Lordships’ 
time—questions certainly fit for their 
Lordships to take into consideration in 
their character of advisers of the crown, 
but of all things most unfit to be dis- 
cussed by an advocate at that bar. (1) 
He had not thought fit tointerfere whilst 
his learned friends were proceeding, 
because, strictly speaking, the East 
India Company, for whom he appeared, 
were not parties to any appeal. There- 
fore when their Lordships thought 
fit to bear his learned friends without 
interruption, he had not veutured to in- 
terpose. He trusted, however, that for the 
sake of precedent, their Lordships would 
feel it necessary to lay down some rule 
on the subject. His learned friends 
had argued the case very generally, 
and it was consistent with the view 
which the appellant had taken of the 
subject that they should doso. But it 
would be his endeavour to bring be- 
fore their Lordships more particularly, 
that which alone he conceived to be 
the subject of the appeal. The legis- 
lature had entrusted to the Governor 
General in Council ia India, the power 
of legislating for the civil Government 
of the inhabitants of the different Pre- 
sidencies, subject to the power of appeab 





(1.) If there were any thing wrong in 
introdueing the question of policy, it ori- 
ginated with the Counsel of the East 
India Company, who, in their priuted 
case submitted to the Privy Council, 
slurred over the question of law, as if 
they knew they were weak on this point, 
and set forth the policy and expediency 
of their regulation at considerable length, 
Indeed the regulation itself sets forth 
this, in its preamble, as the reasor for its 
enactment. It does not say ‘* Whereas 
itis /aveful to restrain the press in India :” 
but ‘‘ whereas it is evpedient.” ‘This de- 
parture from truth and candour is, how- 
ever, uo' blemish to the purity of a legal 
advocate. Such is the morality of Jaw! 




















on the part of any person who might 
think himself aggrieved by any of the 
regulations framed by the Governor- 
General. Their Lordships would see 
by the statutes on the subject, that the 
regulations made by the Gevernor- 
General, must. be registered in the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta. The right 
of appeal was given to any person ln 
India within two months alter the re- 
gistration of any regulation. In the 
present case no such appeal was made 
in India.(2) The statute, however, like- 
wise directed, that after a regulation 
was registered in the Supreme Court, 
it should be published at the East 
India House in London, and the right 
of appeal was given to any person in 
England within two months after such 
publication. (3) The appeal upou which 
their Lordships were called to deter- 
mine, was an English appeal preferred 
by a gentlemen in England. There 
was no appeal of any description from 
any individual in India against the 
regulation which had been registered 
in the Supreme Court. His learned 
friend (Mr. Denman), had made some 
observatious which he thought might 
have been spared, respecting the 
learned judge, who he believed was 
the only judge at Calcutta at the time 
the regulation was registered. His 
learned friend had adverted to the 
circumstance of the regulation having 
been communicated to the learned judge 
before he was called upon to register 
it, for the purpose of making it ap- 
pear that his mind had already been 
made up on the subject, when the 
question was submitted for his de- 
cision. His learned friend had cer- 
tainly done the learned judge the justice 
to state, that he twice refused to see 
the regulation, whilst it was under- 
going discussion in the council. All 
that the learned judge had done in the 





(2.) A Memorial of the Natives of 
India was presented against the regula- 
tion before it was passed, and Counsel 
were retained to argue against it on be- 
half of English as well as Indo-8ritish 
subjects in India. The proofs of dissatis- 
faction with the regulation were therefore 
undeniable. ‘ 

(3.) But for the India Company being 
forced by the Appellant to publish this 
regulation at the India House, the 
would perhaps never have done so at all. 
It remainedburied in obscurity for months 
after it reached England, aud was hung 
uponly after hints that a writ of man- 
damus would be issued to compel its 
publicity if delayed. 
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third instance was, to look at theregu- 
lation, in order to point out any thing 
objectionable in point of form, which 
was a very natural proceeding. The 
regulation was finally sanctioned by 
the judge after a public discussion in 
the Supreme Court. That in bis opi- 
nion was wrong. He apprehended 
that it never was intended that a 
popular question of this description 
should be mave the subject of discus~ 
sion in the Supreme Court. With that 
however, he had, prvbably, nothing 
todo. (4) It was. sufficient to know 
that the discussion took place, that 
the regulation was registered, and that 
uo appeal was made against it by any 
person in India, (5) The only appeat 
against the regulation had been made 
by a gentleman in England, whe did, 
not state any particular grievance that 
he had himself suffered fromit, (6) In 
the petition of appeal the appellant 
had set forth another regulation 
framed for the government of the-pro- 
vinces of India, agaiast which there 
existed no right of appeal, and which 
had ne conuexion at all with the 
matter before their Lordships. Their 
Lordships would see that the power 
of legislating for the provinces of India 
was altogether of a different nature 
from that of legislating for the Presi- 
dencies. In the latter case, the regu- 





(4) If such discussion were not intend- 
ed, why should the Act enjoin twenty 
days’ notice to be given in the Supreme 
Court ; and why, indeed, have a Beueh 
or Bar at all? 

(5) Any person in India appealing to 
the King in Council against this regula- 
tion, would, if in the Company’s serviee, 
be perhaps dismissed for insubordina- 
tion ; if not in their service, banished 
for disrespect to the ruling power; and 
as to the Relglenn Natives, any man wha 
helped them to appeal, would have no 
mercy shown him, These are perhaps 
snfficient reasons why no appeal from 
India was ventured on. We hope, how- 
ever, that those now in India, when they 
see how their silence is misinterpreted 
into perfect contentment with things as 
they are, will break that silence in fu- 
ture, even at some risk to themselves, 
‘The brave are only distinguishable from 
the dastardly, by the hazards they are 
willing to encounter for the attainment 
of their ends. 

(6) The reason why no particular 
grievance was stated, is plain. The sup- 
pression of the Calcutta Journal, and the 
ruin ofthe Appellant, its chief proprietor, 
did not happen until after the appeal was 
entered. 
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Jations must be registered in the Su- 
preme Court, aud might be appealed 
against. In the former, the regula- 
tions were registered in the judicial 
department of the goverument; and 
with respect to them no right of ap- 
eal was given. Copies of any regu- 
ations made respecting the provinces 
were obliged to be seut home to the 
East India Company, and also to the 
Secretary of State ; and His Majesty 
was empowered to alter or amend 
them within two years after the period 
of their transmission. Two years had 
elapsed since the regulation for the 
provinces, which was referred to in 
the appellant’s petition, had been sent 
to this country. The authorities here 
had not thought it necessary to alter 
er rescind it, and, therefore, it must 
henceforth be considered as the law by 
which the provinces would be govern- 
ed. The appellant had no right of 
appeal on that subject. He, or any 
other person who feit himself ag- 
grieved by the regulation, might peti- 
tion His Majesty on the subject; but 
he had no right to argue tle matter, 
by way of appeal, before their Lord~- 
ships. The regulations for the pro- 
vinces of India were most voluminous. 
He had a collection at home which, in 
point of length, might compete with 
an ordinary edition of the statutes at 
large for England. It was not compe- 
tent for any gentleman who chose to 
appeal to their Lordships’ bar to create 
a debate on all the regulations for the 
Government of India. Their Lord- 
ships were aware that the provinces of 
India were governed by their own laws, 
and that, for the benefit of the inha- 
bitants of Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay, a Court was established in each 
of those places, in which the British 
daw was administered. He would have 
their Lordships consicer for a moment 
what was the situation of British sub- 
jects in India. What a handful of in- 
dividuals they were, compared with 
His Majesty’s Native subjects through- 
out the provinces. They had no abidiug 
city. They were not allowed to travel 
ten miles from the metropolis. Their 
Lordships then would consider whether 
there was any thing uureasovable in 
the regulation of which the appellant 
complained, and which was intended 
for the benefit of the provinces. Was 
it possible that papers circulated in 
Caleutta should not find their way into 
the provinces ? (7) The argument of 





(7) Mr. Bosanquet has not sense 
enough to discover that a Newspaper or 


his learned friends was, that publica- 
tions in India should be subject only to 
the same kind of restraint to which 
they were liable in England. He 
trusted it would not be supposed, that 
those who had instructed him, or he 
himself had the slightest desire to de- 
rogate from any of those principles 
which his learned friends had so ably 
advocated, as applicable to the Press 
in England. ‘The question, however, 
was, how far those principles were ap- 
plicable to the peculiar situation of 
India, and to the nature of the Govern- 
ment which the legislature had esta- 
blished in that country—whether the 
uncontrolled power of publishing any 
thing was or was not consistent with 
the safety and existence of that Go- 
vernment? Was it possible to main- 
tain, that any country, in the situation 
in which India stood, could be bene- 
fitted by the power of uncontrolled 
publication ? (8) The very principle on 
which the freedom of the press was 
always supported was, that it was es- 
sential to the nature of a free state ; 
and such was the effect of a free press, 
that, if the state were not already free, 
it would make it so. (9) It was necessary 
either that the press should prevail, or 
that the press should be put down 
and the Government should prevail. 
He asked boldly, could it be con- 
tended that the Government of India 





Book printed in England (where he ad- 
mits that free discussion of Indian topics 
ought to exist) may find its way into 
the provinces as easily as a Paper printed 
in Calcutta: and that letters written at 
the Metropvlis might pass uninter- 
ruptedly into the interior. To prevent 
the eyil apprehended, men’s tongnes 
should be rooted out, and their hands 
cut off :—nothing short of this will do it. 

(4) This question has been answered 
a thousand times.—Every country must 
benefit by free discussion; and India, 
perhaps, more than most others, because 
of that mass of ignorance which it would 
serve to dissipate, and which nothing but 
discussion can effect, either now or here- 
after. 

(9) If the state of society in England 
be better than that in India ; (and even 
Mr. Bosanquet will not dispute this) it 
is so because England is comparatively 
free, and India is enslaved. It is the 
Cannas arenes of the Directors that 
they wish to instruct the Indians in Eu- 
ropean knowledge; this alone, would 
ere long, make them free : The press, 
according to their advocate, would pro- 
duce the same effect; and yet, on this 
very ground, he objects toit! Such are 
the logical consistencies of lawyers ! 




















was a free Government, conducted on 
the same principles as the Govern- 
ment of England? What was the 
nature of the Indian Government ? 
The whole legislative and executive 
power was vested in the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council. The Government 
possessed the power of immedi- 
ately sending home auy person whose 
conduct it supposed to be dangerous 
to the welfare of the state. His learned 
friend had stated, that in this respect 
a British subject was placed in a worse 
situation than a foreigner. That was 
not the case. If the power of deporta- 
tion has been recognised by the le- 
gislature, it was extended to foreigners 
by the 55 of Geo. IIL. cap. 84, and 
the Governor General in Council was 
invested with power to send them home 
to their respective countries. (10) A 
free press was, he apprehended, adapt- 
ed only to countries the Government 
of which depended on the good opi- 
nion which the people entertained of 
its justice, and wisdom, and of the other 
qualities which belong to good govern- 
ments. (11) It had been stated, that 
the Government of India depended es- 
sentially on the opinion which the 
Natives entertained of its power. That 
he believed to be the case. It was quite 
impossible but that jealousy must 
exist in the minds of the natives when 
they saw how theywere governed. They 
saw themselves governed-by a smail 
number of foreigners who ruled over 
persons who formerly saeme ed great 


(10) T here is this essential difference, 
however. No foreigner needs a license 
to visit India, nor is his residence there, 
without one, a legal offence. Every Eng- 
lishman, however, must have such li- 
cense, and is in the * hourly comtnis- 
sion of a misdemeanor at law,’ if re- 
siding there without one: he. can be 
banished without cause assigned: the 
foreigner not: and in point of fact Eng- 
lishmen are sent away every year, fo- 
reiguers rarely or ever. 

(11) This is important. A free press 
is suited to a country where the people 
have a good opinion of their rulers, and 
where the governmentis really good. A 
free press, according to Mr. Bosanquet, 
is not suited to India. ‘Therefore, ac- 
cording to the same authority, the peo- 
ple of India do not entertain a good 
opinion of their rulers; nor is their Go- 
yernment a good one. If this had been 
said by any one except one of the Com- 
pany’s own advocates, it might have been 
deemed libellous. With him, however, 
it is an innocent, bnt at the same time, 
a valuable admission of an undeniable 
truth. 
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power there. The opinion that our 
Government in India depended on the 
opinion which the natives had of its 
power was supported by one ef the 
most enlightened persous who had 
given his services to India, he meant 
Sir John Malcolm. The passage 
which he would quote from the writ- 
ings of that able man was the more 
valuable as an authority, because it 
was not penned with reference to the 
question of a free press. The learned 
gentleman then read an extract in 
which Sir J. Malcolm observed that 
the Government of India was gradually 
approaching a crisis, which could not 
be contemplated without alarm. The 
cause was to be found in the nature of 
the Government, which was at vari- 
ance with the habits and religion of 
the people; and this state of things 
rendered it necessary that the local 
officers should always be supported 
against the complaints of the natives, 
however just they might be.(12) A free 
press, the learned gentleman con- 
tinued, was adapted only to a country 
where the people had some participa- 
tion in the Government. If the Ge- 
vernmenut of India were to enter into 
an altercation with individuals, its 
weakness would become apparent. (13) 
The natives were liable to receive the 
most erroneous impressions. The cir- 
cumstauce he was about to mention 
might appear ludicrous, but it was 
once firmly believed by a large body of 
persons in India, that the editor of a 
paper had been sent out by the Go- 
vernment here, to actas a censor upon 


(12) If this be the opinion of Sir John 
Malcolm, or any other person, the heart 
that contains it is destitute of a sense of 
justice, benevolence, or virtue. Such 
men, be they who they may, should be 
dealt with according to the measure they 
would mete out to others 5 and when 
they preferred claims of “7 d lescription, 

they should be rejected, however just 
they might be, til they were ta ught, 
that no man has a richt toe xpect jus- 
tice himself, till he has learnt to be just 
toothers. The sentiment put forth by 
the advocate, whether borrowed or ori- 
ginal, is inhuman and diabolical. 

(13) Notif the Government were right 
and the individuals wrong. They have 
come out of such altercations with infi- 
nite disgrace hitherto, because they have 
been almost uniformly wreng. But is 
the Government of Eng!and or America 
veak—becausese Secretaries corre- 
spoud with individuals as well as with 
public bodies? The idea is absurd in 
the extreme, 
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the Government there. (14) They were 
not to suppose that their English no- 
tions, which were perfectly applicable 
to this country, were also adapted to 
the notions and sentiments which they 
found in India. If a matter of this 
nature were brought to issue before a 
Jury, what, he asked, would be the 
real questien to be discussed in Eng- 
land? Would it not be, whether the 
measure taken by the individual was, 
or was not, criminal? Whether by 
a certain publication he had not in- 
vaded all their notious of what was 
alue to public or to private character ? 
Would not that be the subject for con- 
viction ? But the question, with res- 

ect to India, was of a wholly different 
kind. The only question there must be, 
whether every publication sent forth in 
that country, was or was not a discreet 
one? Whether it was calculated to 
shock the prejudices of the natives, or 
to inflame their passions? Whether 
the sentiments which such publications 
spoke, were likely to force on the 
minds of a people who were full of 
superstition, an idea, that the Euro- 
peans were desirous to overturn their 
religion ?(15) Whether certain publica- 
tiovs did or did not tend to infusé dis- 
trust and suspicion into the hearts of 
our dependents and allies? These 
were the points to be considered. Let 
those who contended for the freedom of 
the press in India, recollect what hete- 
rogeneous materials our empire there 
was composed of. Nota single step could 
be taken without hazard and peril, 


** Tncedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.” 











(14) Is notevery man, not to say every 
editor, in England, a censor upon his 
government, whevever he chooses to ex- 
ercise the right ? Are not Commissioners 
often sent out to the Cape and elsewhere, 
to perform this office on behalf of the 
Government at home? Where then is 
the evil of such a notion, even if it did 
prevail ? : ] 

(15) The Government of India are 
themselves the first to set the example 
in this respect ; and care nothing ahout 
its being followed by others or not. The 
English Parliament has declared it to be 
their duty to introduce religious and moral 
instruction among the natives: Mis- 
sionaries £0 out under sanction of Go- 
vernment—discussions take place every 
day in India ov the burning of widows, 
in the Government papers. [t was not 
for this the press was dvemed dangerous, 
but because it scrutinized too closely the 
English rulers in power there. 


If, therefore, it was. proper to protect 
the Government of India, as he con- 
tended it was, by using every degree of 
prudence and precaution, was it net 
right that that Government should 
keepa strict eye on the proceedings of 
the press ? (16) Let it not be forgotten 
that our Indian empire had grown out of 
extraordinary circumstances; that it 
had increased and extended itself 
against our wishes. It was an empire 
of which be might say—abd exiguis rebus 
eo-crevii ut yam magnitudine laboret sua. 
This being so,it was worthy of inquiry, 
whether those principles for which his 
learned friends contended, were at all 
applicable to such a Government? and 
whether it were possible that they 
could maintain in India, that species 
of Government which the wisdom of 
the Legislature of this great country 
had deemed best adapted to our eastern 
possessions, if they admitted the free 
discussion there, of topics, similar to 
those which were allowed, without re- 
straint, tu be discussed Aere? This, 
however, was not all. It was incorreet 
to say, that all discussion with respect 
to the measures of the Government of 
India was restrained. The restriction 
was only local. There was.a restraint 
imposed in India—but there was 
abundant opportunity of discussion 
here. In the first place there was a 
very large popular assembly,—the 
Court of Proprietors,—who might dis- 
cuss all measures connected with the 
Government of India ; and then there 
was the Parliament of Evgland, to 
whom all those who held situations in 
India were responsible for their mea- 
sures. (17) Que of his learned friends 
had put a supposed case, vamely, that 





(16) England has grown out of as he- 
terogeneous materials as India. Savages, 
Romans, Saxons, Normans, Picts, Scots, 
Danes, and others : yeta free press is ad- 
mitted by all to be suited to thcse mixed 
races now amalgamated into oue. Why 
then is it not fit for India? The answer 
however is complete, in the often-repeat- 
ed butapparently never-remembered fact, 
that the English press of India was prac- 
tically free for five years under Lord 
Hastings, dwing which peried the coun- 
try advanced in presperity, and was 
marked by a tranquility without parallel 
before or since. 

(17) What that responsibility is, let 
those who have read the cause of Warren 
Hastings, in Mr. Mill’s admirable His- 
tery, aud who have seen the still more 
easy escape of Mr. Adam, judge. Itisa 
mockery to call their pretended respon- 
sibility by such a name. 
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theliberty or power of licensing the press 
might be very much abused. Undoubt- 
edly it might. But, in case it was abused, 
were there no means of redress? (18) 
His learned friend argued that there was 
none—that there was no Court of Ap- 
peal in India open to the complaming 
party. It was true, there was vo such 
conrt in India; and their Lordships 
knew perfectly well, that there were 
express legislative provisions to pre- 
vent persons in power there from being 
responsible to the tribunals of that 
country. But were they subject to no 
respousibility—were they not respon- 
sible here? Certainly they were as 
responsible to the competent authori- 
ties here, for any abuse of the power 
of licensing, as they would be for any 
other offence. (19) That the communi- 
cation of kvowledge to the inhabitants 
of India was desirable, they all admitted 
—they all wished it—they all looked 
anxiously to the period, when esseatial 
benefit would be derived from the dif- 
fusion of knowledge through their In- 
dian empire. But how was it to be 
disseminated, in a country inhabited 
as India was? Surely, in acountry like 
India, this was a matter that was not 
to be intrusted to the rash and unskil- 
ful hands of private individuals. (20) 
He would again refer to what had been 
said by Sir John Malcolm on this sub- 
ject—and, certainly, he could not quote 
an authority of greater weight. That 
most intelligent officer did not proceed 
on speculative »piuions—but he argued 
from experience—from what he saw 
and what he knew. He was desirous 
the propagation of knowledge in In- 
dia, but he wished it to be gradu- 
ally introduced. Speaking of the es- 
tablishment of schools, he said, ‘ Let 
us introduce knowledge by means 
which will not counteract the object 
we have in view by the sentiments 
and feelings which they may excite.” 
Speaking of other attempts to dissemi- 
nate information befure the minds of 
the people were prepared for it, he ob- 
served, ‘* Nothing could be more dan- 





(14) It has been abused ; yet where 
are the meaus of redress? ‘There are 
absolutely none. 

(19) This from an advocate who had 
just before disputed the right of the Ap- 
pellaut to come before the Privy Council 
with his case, aud who knew that no 
other tribunal weu!ld entertain it! 

(20) Who are the Missionaries—who 
the Governor-General and his council ? 
Are they not individuals also? And 
what should make them less rash or 
more skilful than other men ? 
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gerous, at the present moment, than 
the extension of those principles which 
some individuals are desirous of ineul- 
cating. A bad impression will be 
made on ignorant minds by the dis- 
semination of such principles. A con- 
siderable period must elapse before 
such an iutercourse shall have taken 
place between the Natives and Euro- 
peans as will render the distribution 
of this species of political knowledge 
safe.’’ Inanother place, speaking ofa 
work which bad been recently pub- 
lished, he blamed “ the spirit of rash 
innovation’ which it had sent abroad; 
observing, that though many of the 
sentiments were true, they were, with 
respect to the influence they might 
have on the Natives of India, extremely 
dangerous.(21)-In the instruction given 
by this most enlightened individual to 
the assistants and officers employed 
under him, their Lordships would find 
many more observations and state- 
ments which tended to illustrate this 
important subject ; every sentiment of 
which, as it appeared to him, teemed 
with wisdom. He said, in those in- 
structions which were written by bim 
for the direction of his officers, on his 
leaving Central India—‘* My full con- 
viction is, that, independent of the 
prescribed duties, which every quali- 
fied officer performs, there is no per- 
son in a situation of any consequence 
who does not, both in the substance and 
manner of his conduct, do something 
every day in his life which, as it ope- 
rates upon the general interests of the 
empire through the feelings of the cir- 
cle he controls or rules, has an unseen 
effect in strengthening or weakening 
the Government by which he is employ- 
ed.”"(22) This was Sir J. Malcolm’s 
observation to the officers to whom 








(21) Governor Adam and Governor 
Elphinstone both expressly state, that 
there is no danger to be apprehe nded 
from the Natives taking — in any such 
discussions. It is the English portion 
of the community alone of which they 
are afraid. 

(22) If this be true, then the Govern- 
ment should have laws to regulate 
‘* manners aud conduct,” as well as the 
use of types and printing presses. But, 
provided a public servant is a willing 
slave of those in authority over him, he 
may lie, cheat, and be guilty of every 
sp cies of crime and debauchery, withont 
incurring a word of censure trom his 
supe deat. Such are the ‘* manners and 
conduct” of many ; and the influence of 
this on the Natives is in no degree con- 
trolled. 
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he addressed himself; and that single 
observation was sufficient to show with 
what care and caution they should pro- 
ceed in all matters connected with the 
situation of the people of India. They 
all knew, that the inhabitants of India 
were as different in habits, manners, 
and sentiments from the inhabitants 
of Europe as any one thivg could pos- 
sibly be different from another. The 
Hindov had been justly compared to 
the sensitive plaut. His passions, his 
feelings, and his prejudiccs, were 
readily excited. ‘They were as delicate 
as his external form. Trifling things af- 
fected him, which would be passed over 
by us without noiice. (23) If this were 
so—if the Hindoo character was af, this 
sensitive nature— was every person who 
went out to India with a license to 
be allowed to publish whatever he 
pleased, according to his Euglish no- 
tions ? And, having done se, was he 
to be brought before a tribunal in In- 
dia regulated according to English 
rule and principle? This was all very 
right here—it was iu accordauce with 
the genius of the country and the peo- 
ple; but it was not a course that could 
be properly and safely adopted, if they 
meant to preserve that empire which 
they now possessed, in India, (24) He 
was conscious that he had been drawn 
into, perhaps he had introduced, the 
discussion of topics which he could not 
consider as really belouging to the duty 
of an advocate. He was led into it, 
however, in consequence of the sub- 
jects selected for argument by his 
learned friends. But, he was of opi- 
nion that their Lordships would weigh 
very lightly any thivg that had been 
advanced on these points before their 
bar. The real question for them to 
consider, as judges of the law, was, 
whether the Appellant had suffered by 
an illegal act.—He then came to the 
legality of the regulation complained 





(23) This, as far as regards their sen- 
sitiveness to any thing yet made matter 
of discussion in India or England, is ut- 
terly false: and if Mr. Bosanquet adopts 
this opinion of the seusitiveness of the 
Hindoo as his own, it only betrays an 
ignorance highly discreditable to an old 
servant of the Company. ‘The truth is, 
there is not a more inert or apathetic 
race, or one more difficult to be moved 
to any thing, than the Hindoos; and 
those of Bengal more especially. Every 
one who has lived among them wili bear 
testimony to this fact. 

(24) ‘Then the Supreme Court should 
be Yustantly abolished, and all its officers 
recalled, 


of, which was the great question they 
had to argue on this occasion. He 
would contend, that the Government of 
Iudia had acted legally in framing this 
regulation, He submitted that the ar- 
gumeuts which had been adduced by his 
learned friends were not suflicient 
to lead their Lordships to alter or vary, 
much less to do away with the regula- 
tion which was now under their con- 
sideration. The whole argument was 


this:—that, in the particular statute © 


which gave the power of regulating 
the British subjects of Calcutta there 
was a clause whick said, that such re- 
gulations as were framed for that pur- 
pose should not be repugnant to the 
laws of this country. ‘This clause, he 
apprehended, formed part of every 
charter which gave the power of legis- 
lating to every one of our colonies 
abroad. There was not one, he believ- 
ed, without this provision, Their Lord- 
ships would find, that, in the original 
charter of Queen Elizabeth, which 
gave to the first East India Company 
the power of making by-laws fur the 
regulation of all their affairs, there 
was a clause just of this description. 
Now, he would take the liberty to ask 
their Lordships, whether it could be 
contended that it would not have been 
competent to the East India Company, 
at that time, to make a by-law which 
should have effect on board their ships, 
setting forth, that it should not be law- 
ful to circulate, among the crews, pa- 
pers in which the conduct of the officers 
was discussed? Would they not be 
justified, he demanded, in framing @ 
by-law, prohibiting , in the small forts 
and factories which they beld at the 
time, the discussion of certain topics, 
the agitation of which was considered 
to be dangerous ?(25) He was sure their 
Lordships would not hold the opinion 
that such a proceeding, on the part of 
the Company, would have been illegal. 
Two other charters were granted, up 
to the reigu of George Il. The first of 
these was the 13th of Geo. I., in which 





(25) Over those who are in the naval 
and military pay of the Company, they 
may perhaps extend martial law at any 
time they please ; but no captain of an 
Indiaman could lawfully flog a passenger 
as he might one of his own crew. And 
yet sojourners in the forts and factories 
of India ave at least as independent of 
the Company as passengers on board an 
Indiaman are of its captain. Each hav- 
ing power in their own hands, may 
abuse it; but neither can justly set 
themselves above the law of the country 
to which they belong, 
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their Lordships would find the very 
same terms of restriction, or nearly in 
the same words, as those which had 
been since adopted ; and in the charter 
of Geo, II. they were repeated, with 
this difference only—namely, that, in 
the 13th of Geo. I. there was this pro- 
viso : that ‘* none of the Corporations 
should make by-laws, other than such 
as by these presents they are allowed 
to make,”’ which was omitted in the 
26th of Geo. H. In 1773, the Act im- 
mediately in question passed ; and that 
Act embodied in it, in terms not quite 
so full as those of the original charter, 
the provision on which his Learned 
Friends founded their argument. It 
gave to the Governor-General and 
Council, at Fort William, in Bengal, 
the power to make rules, ordinances, 
and regulations ; such rules, ordi- 
nances, and regulations, ‘not being 
repugnant to the laws of the realm.” 
This act passed, with reference to Cal- 
cutta, in 1773. Now, he begged their 
Lordships to recollect, for a moment, 
what the state of Calcutta was at that 
time. In 1756, there were in that city 
70,000 British inhabitants, or persons 
living under the British Government ; 
avd when they considered that all the 
inferiors in that country were Natives, 
they would at once see what was the 
amount of British individuals, to whom 
this provision could possibly apply. It 
applied, undoubtedly, to all those in- 
habitants who might have been attract- 
ed there. But were their Lordships 
prepared to say, that at that period, 
when every thing was restricted—when 
none of those alterations were made 
which were since adopted to throw open 
India, for certain purposes, (25) to all 
his Majesty’s subjects—when every 
law passed by Parliament was intended 
to enforce the then existing restrictions 
more and more :—were their Lordships, 
if asked, prepared to say, that, at that 
period, it would have been inconsistent 
for the Corporation, acting under two 
former Charters, to have made a by 

law to prevent the discussion of cer- 
tain subjects, and to forbid their pub- 
lication in India ? (26) Whatever their 
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feeling might be, with respect to the 
practice iu England, their Lordships 
must see that many cases might arise, 
which would render a different course 
peculiarly applicable to the situation 
of India. Very soon after the period 
to which he referred, the Act of 1773 
was passed. Then came the question, 
what was the law under that Act. He 
apprehended that the interpretation of 
the clause ** not being repugnant to 
the laws of this realm’’ must necessarily 
mean ‘‘ not being repugnant to the 
laws of England, as applicable to 
India.” (28) Now, how were the laws of 
England applicable to India? They 
would find how the general laws of 
England were applicable to India ex- 
tremely well stated in a judgment 
given by Sir W. Grant, in the course of 
which he quoted the authority of Mr. 
Justice Blackstone. The laws of Eng- 
land, he contended, were not altogether 
to be applied to our foreign possessions, 
but only in so far as they appeared to 
be applicable to the state of any parti- 
cular country, The case to which he 
alluded was to be found in Merivale’s 
Reports, vol. ii, the Attorney-general 
versus Stuart. The case referred toa 
transaction which took place in one of 
the West India Islands, which had 
been taken by the enemy, and was re- 
stored by the peace of 1783. Sir W. 
Grant held * that all the laws of Eng- 
Jand could not be, and were uot, appli- 
cable to this or any other colony ;” and 
proceeded to observe, ‘* what Black- 
stone says, is ina great degree applica- 
ble to the present case. That learned 
judge has shown to what extent the 
laws of England are applicable tu 
colonies.” He then proceeded to quote 
the following passage from Blackstone : 
‘It hath been held, that if an unin- 
habited country be discovered and 
planted by English subjects, all the 
English laws then in being, which are 
the birth-right of every subject, are im- 
mediately there in force. But this must 
be understood with very many and very 
great restrictions. Such colonists a 
with them only so much of the Englis 

law as is applicable to their own 





(25.) Mr. Bosanquet should have stat- 
ed what those ‘‘ certain purposes” were. 
They were to give British subjects a 
right to freedom of trade. But how can 
trade be free, when those who carry it 
on, are not free to do any thing but such 
as those among whom they trade may 
please ? 

(26.) As much to as to make a law 
to prevent men writing letters in Jndia, 
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without first showing them to the Indian 
Government ; ora law empowering them 
to break open any man’s desk, aud read 
his private papers. 

(27.) Then to send a Court of King’s 
Judges to India was an act of folly ; and 
still more so to confine their conduct 
to the rules laid down by the law of 
England alone. The quibble is quite 
worthy of a finished lawyer, 
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situation and the condition of an infant 
colony; such, for instance, as the 
general rules of inheritance, and of pro- 
tection from personal injuries.(29) The 
artificial refinements and distinctions 
incident to the property of a great and 
commercial people, the laws of police 
and revenue, such especially as are en- 
forced by penalties, the mode of main- 
tenance for the established clergy, the 
jurisdiction of spiritual courts, anda 
multitude of other provisions, are nei- 
ther necessary nor convenient for 
them, and therefore are not in force. 
What shall be admitted and what re- 
jected, at what times, and under what 
restrictions, must, in case of dispute, 
be decided, in the first instance, by 
their own provincial judicature,(30)sub- 
ject to the revision and control of the 
King in Council: the whole of their 
constitution being also liable to be new= 
modeled and reformed by the general 
superintending power of the legislature 
of the mother country.”” What the 
Situation of the press was, and had 
been in India, up to the present time, 
was, in a great measure, stated on 
these proceedings. Their Lordships 
were aware, that, from a very early pe- 
riod, a power was acknowledged in the 
Indian Government to send home any 
individual residing in India without a 
license from the Company or their Go- 
vernment abroad. So far, therefore, 
as British born subjects were concerned, 
there was always a power to control 
their conduct; and their Lordships 
would find, that, by this power, their 
conduct had, in fact, been heretofore 
controlled.(31) Although in the regula- 
tion which had been laid down on the 





(29.) This law of licensing inflicts 

rsonal injuries, against which it seems 
here is no protection. By it, the Appel- 
lant has been robbed of 30,000. sterling, 
without hope of redress; and this pro- 
perty, which he might have bequeathed 
to his children, is gone for ever. Is this 
no violation of rights? no personal inju- 
me and could this be done in any depen- 

ney of England, except India and the 
Cape, without some remedy ? 

(30.) Not by a Governor-General in 
Council, but by a Court of British 
Judges. 

(31) Not only had people been pre- 
vented from printing their opinions by 
threats of banishment, but every other 
part of their conduct had been controll- 
ed by the exhibition of this frightful 
power hanging over their heads: and 
this constitutes the enormity of it, that 
it may be used to make a man abandon 
every other right he possesses as well as 
that of tree speaking and writing. 


subject, their Lordships would like- 
wise find, that, at an early period, 
where publications took place, which 
the Government conceived to be im- 
proper, the person issuing such publi- 
cations was ivformed, that unless he 
desisted from such couduct, he would 
be sent to England; and instances 
could be adduced where this power was 
actually enforced; the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, in 1798 or 1799, promulgated 
certain rules for the government of the 
press, to which it was expected that 
all individuals would conform; and, 
in case of their not doing so, they were 
given to understaud, that they would 
be visited by that power which was 
vested in the hands of the Government. 
This system continued to prevail for a 
length of time, without hg er 
without dispute, and, he believed, 
without creating discontent. (32) After- 
wards, in 1818, that regulation was 
made of which their Lordships had 
heard so much; and it was very dis- 
agreeable, on account of the names 
which had been introduced, to state 
what the nature of that regulation was. 
It was true, the censorship was abo- 
lished. Under that censorship, the 
Secretary of the Government, or a 
Deputy appointed by him, had the 
power of inspecting articles intended 
for publication, and of striking out 
such passages as appeared offensive. 
This system was abolished ; but simul- 
taneously with the abolition of that 
measure another was adopted, alto- 
gether similar to it, by which the press 
was made the subject of regulation in 
a more formal and definite way. It 
was quite clear that it was not intended 
that the press should be altogether 
unfettered, as it was in this country; 
and that offences committed by it 
should only be coguizable before a 
legal tribunal; because their Lord- 
ships would see, that the moment the 
censorship was abolished, a new regu- 





(32) Mr. Bosanquet betrays his utter 
ignorance of Indian history by assertin 
this. Did he never hear of the case 0 
Dr. Maclean, the ‘now popular writer 
against contagion? He was seut out of 
India by Lord Wellesley, under circum- 
stances of the most aggravated cruelty ; 
and uot only he, but hundreds, nay, 
thousands of others were discontented 
with this abominable system. But even 
had no such case occurred, if silence is 
to be taken as a proof of happiness or 
content, then the Turkish empire is the 
most contented and happy ia t e world, 
and the American and the English the 
hiost unhappy. 
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lation was made, to which all persons, 
editors of newspapers, were called on 
to conform themselves—and, it was 
notified to them, that, if they did not, 
the power vested in the Government 
would be enforced against them.(53) At 
that time no danger was apprehended 
from the press, except through the 
conduct of British-born subjects. But, 
when British subjects found the means 
of transferring their interest in news- 
papers to Native subjects, it was quite 
evident, that some new measure must 
be adopted, When, having secured the 
assistance of a native-born subject, any 
European might, through the medium 
of anewspaper, promulgate whatsoever 
doctrines he pleased—when he might 
set up his opinion as a guide for the 
measures of Government, the exist- 
ing regulation became vain and futile, 
and it was, therefore, found necessary 
to resort to those powers with which 
the Legislature had armed the Govern- 
ment, instead of continuing to act on 
the system which was then in exist- 
ence. It was, therefore, determined, 
that the license for printing should be 
revoked, if individuals continued to 
conduct themselves in a manner offen- 
sive to Government. (35) Under these 
circumstances it was that the present 
regulation was passed. That regulation 
was in full force, because it was in 
accordance with the powers which were 
vested in the Government by the Legis- 
lature—powers which had never been 
called in question—powers which had 
never been retracted—and which were 
now,as heretofore,exercised for the good 
ager > of the Indian provinces. 

“he question was, whether this regu- 
lation was at variance with the laws 
enforced in the Indian provinces, under 
the peculiar powers granted to the Go- 





(33) No such thing was notified. This 
has been contradicted & thousand times, 
but is ever and anon repeated as if it 
were undeniable. The expressions were 
these: ‘* If the Editors shall contravene 
these rules, they will be proceeded 
againstin such manner as the Governor- 
General may deem applicable to the na- 
ture of the offence :” by which every one 
at the time understood, ‘* proceeded 
against in due course of law,”’ by indict- 
ment, information, action, or otherwise, 
as the case might seem to require. 

(35) ‘This is unqualified despotism : 
every thing is offensive to Governments, 
except praise: and if any one can be 
ruined for saying what is offensive, 
whether lawfully or unlawft dy so, there 
is an end of all semblance of freedom, 
and slavery is complete, 
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vernment by the Legislature. (36) There 
could be no doubt, that if any British 
subject offended against the rules laid 
down by the Government—if he con- 
ducted himself in a manner that ap- 
peared injurious to the interests of the 
country—he might, under the powers 
granted to the Government, have his 
license revoked; and, very lately, a 
regulation was made to facilitate the 
sending to England persons whose 
conduct was offensive to the Indian 
Government. Their Lordships would 
find, that, when the trade to India was 
thrown open to His Majesty’s subjects, 
this object was effected. By the 53d 
Geo. LI. cap. 155, the benefit of trad- 
ing to India was granted to all his 
Majesty’s subjects, and a regulation 
was introduced to facilitate the sending 
to England persons who offended 
against the rules laid down by the Go- 
vernment. (37) Formerly a party could 
not be sent to England, except for trial 
for misdemeanour—and doubts had 
existed, whether he could, legally, be 
sent home for that purpose. But it 
was felt, that cases might arise, where 
there was an overwhelming necessity 
to remove an individual, for security, 
without sending him home for trial, 
and their Lordships would find it stat- 
ed, in the answer of the respondents, 
that a person might now be sent home, 
on board ship, without the necessity 
of bringing him to trial. Farther 
regulations had also been made to 
facilitate the sending of foreigners 
out of the country. It then came to 
this—that the Government of India 
had the means of enforcing those re- 
gulations with respect to all British 
subjects whatsoever—with respect to 
the subjects of all foreign states what- 
soever—and with respect to the sub- 
jects of all colonies whatsoever. But 
their Lordships would consider, whe- 
ther the law was soto be construed, 
as that, with respect to the Native in- 
habitants within Calcutta, they might 

ublish whatever they pleased, like the 
inhabitants of England—a position 
which had been strongly contended for. 
He thought that such a position was not 
tenable. He apprehended, that it never 





(36) This was not the question: the 
question was, whether it was repugnant 
or not to the laws of England. 

(37) But here a person can be more 
effectually ruined, than by being merely 
sentto England, without offending against 
any rule whatever: as his property may 
be broken up whenever the Government 
choose. 
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was the intention of the Government of 
England to "concede to Native subjects 
that which they would not grant to the 
English inhabitants. (38) The Na- 
tive subjects were undoubtedly under 
the control of British law—though, in 
many respects, they were governed by 
their own peculiar laws. In matters 
of contract, in matters of property, the 
Mahommedan, though an inhabitant of 
Calcutta, followed the Mahommedan 
law; and the Hindoo was governed by 
the Hindoo law, in the same way. Now 
were they to suppose, that they ought 
to construe this regulation in the man- 
ner laid down by his learned friend ? 
Could it be supposed possible, that it 
ever was intended to allow certain na- 
tive inhabitants of Calcutta, they being 
subject to the British law, to publish 
every thing they pleased throughout 
India? He never could arrive at such 
a conclusion. With respect to the 
clause which granted the power to 
frame those regulations, one of his 
Learned Friends said, that the way in 
which it should be construed was this ; 
namely, that the word ‘‘ reason’’ meant 
*‘legal reason,’ and that the words 
“not repugnant to the laws of this 
realm,’’ meant, that no regulation 
should be framed by the local legisla- 
ture, except what was borne out by 
something similar in the laws of Eng- 
land. The amount. of this interpreta- 
tion was neither more nor less than 
to say, that there was no need of any 
local legislature at all. For, if the 
mother-country had already legislated 
on any given subject, where was the 
necessity for legislating on it again ? 
But, it did not foliow that laws applica- 
ble to a country situated as England 
was, would be, in any degree, applica- 
ble to India. He therefore, thought the 
seal meaning of the law was, ‘* make 
regulations with reference to the 
situation of the country which you are 
employed in governing.” (39) If the 


legislature of this country had legis- 
lated for India on particular subjects, 
he agreed in the proposition that the 
local legislature could not contravene 
what had been legislated for it in Eng- 
land. He would go further and say,that 
the Local Government cuuld not intro- 
duce new regulations capriciously— 
they could not promulgate them, un- 
less they were found necessary for the 
well-being of that country to which 
they were to be applied; and it was 
for their Lordships to consider, whether, 
in this case, they did or did not agree 
in the propriety of those regulations 
which appeared to be necessary to the 
Local Government; and which the 
Court in India (not a Court of the East 
India Company’s creation) had adopted 
and registered as such. His Learned 
Friends said,there was a preamble, and 
the respondents had not proved it. 
They called on the East India Com- 
pany to prove the preamble to a pub- 
lic statute enacted for the regulation 
of that country. If it were done in one 
instance, it must be done in all. This 
was a general appeal. It was not ne- 
cessary that any particular individual 
should have an interest in it. But 
if the respondents were obliged 
to prove this preamble, any person 
might, so often as a statute was 
passed for the government of 
India, call on the Company to prove 
the preamble at the bar of that Court. 
He apprehended that this was one of 
the most wild interpretations ever put 
upon any statute, and one which it was 
utterly impossible to uphold. (40) But, 
said his Learned Friends, ‘* this regu- 
lation is not in accordance with the 
law. Here we may publish every 
thing that is not prohibited.” He ad- 
mitted this ; and so a man might do in 
India. He might pablish every thing 
until the probibition came, and thea 
he could not. (41) But he would ask his 
Learned Friends, whether they conld 














(33) It was not necessary to concede 
anv thing. The Natives resided there by 
right of birth. No Government could 
take this right from them. The English 
went there with licenses, and might be 
banished if they had none, But the Le- 
gislature never could have intended that 
every Hindoo should be banished, who 
had no license to reside in his own 
country. ‘hey were therefore, from the 
beginning, in possession of a privilege 
which the English had not; and this 
distinction still continues. 

(39) Then, if the rulers alone are to 
be the judges of this situation, it is in 
other words saying, * Be absolute—be 


despotic—do whatever you deem fittest 
to accomplish your purposes.” 

(40) It is easy to assert this, or any 
thing else. As the necessity of the case 
rests on the truth of the preamble alone, 
unless the preamble be true the necessity 
does not exist. If the preamble be, true, 
it can easily be proved ; if it cannot be,or 
is not proved, no case is made out, and 
the law ought to be repealed. 

(41) A man’s license may be taken 
away for publishing what is not prohi- 
bited as well as what is; and herein lies 
the chief injustice of the law, if that 
can so be called which sets all law at 
defiance, 
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show, that this was not a fit subject for 
legislation, in cases where a power of 
local legislation was given? If they 
could show, that there was any statute 
which provided that this could not be 
the subject of local legislation ; which 
enacted, that no local regulation sheuld 
interfere with it—that would be some- 
thing for their argument ; but nothing 
of that sort had been attempted. Now 
he would inquire, whether this was a 
subject which was considered altoge- 
ther unfit for legislation, even in Eng- 
land? Was it a subject which, by 
any public declaration of Parliament, 
was to be left free and unrestricted in 
England and the colonies? He as- 
serted that the very contrary was the 
fact. From the earliest period at which 
printing was introduced here, restraints 
had been placed, first by the Govern- 
ment and afterwards by the Parlia- 
ment, on the press. It appeared, there- 
fore, that it was not a subject wholly 
exempted from restriction in this coun- 
try. He would not draw their Lord- 
ships’ attention to the state of things 
at an early period after the introduc- 
tion of printing; namely, the reign of 
Elizabeth. Perhaps hisLearned Friends 
would say, that the restrictions were 
then imposed by a Court the authority 
of which was not now admitted, He 
allowed this; but certainly it was a 
court which, at that time, possessed 
the controlling power. When that 
court ceased to exist, the power was 
still continued ; and he believed the 
regulations made in the time of the 
Commonwealth were fully as strict as 
any that were to be found in India. 
The same power of licensing every sort 
of work—the same power to frame va- 
rious regulations for the government 
of the press were continued at that pe- 
riod—as might fully be seen in Scho- 
bell’s book on this subject. It would 
be a waste of their Lordships’ time, 
well acquainted as they were with this 
subject, to enter at large into it. It 
would be sufficient to state, that in 
1643, 1647, 1649, and 1652, regulations 
were made for the government of the 
press ; certainly by an authority which 
they no longer recognized, because it 
was during the time of the Common- 
wealth. But no sooner did the resto- 
ration take place than all those regu- 
lations were adopted by a statute of 
Charles II. That statute was in force 
for a considerable time; it then ex- 
pired, and was afterwards revived. 
Ultimately, after considerable discus- 
sion on the subject, it was suffered to 
expire about the year 1697, But he 
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begged leave to ask their Lordsh:ps, 
whether, independent of those transac- 
tions of an ancient date, there were 
not existing, at this moment, consist- 
ently with the laws of England, restric- 
tions on printing of a very high and 
important nature ; limited, it was true, 
with respect to the subject, but just as 
much the law of the land as if the 
took a far wider scope. They all un 

derstood what were called prerogative 
printers. The Bible, the Book of 
Psalms, the Book of Common Prayer, 
proclamations and statutes, could not 
be printed unless with the permission 
of his Majesty, and by the King’s print- 
er. There were also restrictions to pre~ 
vent works from being printed on cer- 
tain subjects. These wereall restrictions 
imposed consistently with the law of the 
land, and so imposed because they 
were fitting for the subject. Then he 
called on their Lordships to address 
their minds to a country so situated as 
India was, and to say whether these 
were the only restrictions which should 
be adopted in that country? Were 
not numerous others absolutely neces- 
sary? Would not such a freedom of 
the press as was contended for be 
wholly inconsistent with the safety of 
the state? Might it not shake our 
state of peace with the Natives ? 
Might it not destroy the good-will of 
all the Native powers, who were either 
our dependents or our allies? (42) It 
was quite in vain to apply our notions, 
maxims, and ideas to the people of 
India. Their moral feelings and sen- 
timents were as unlike ours as their 
persons. A cargo of European cloth- 
ing, sent out for the use of the Sepoys, 
would no more fit their persons than 
our laws and maxims would suit the 
moral, political, and religious opinions 
of the people of India. (43) To open a 
free press amongst them would be 
like administering ardent spirits to the 
red inhabitants of America. The peo- 
ple of this country could use those 





(42) Governor Elphinstone (and he is 
a “‘ great authority ’’ as well as an ‘‘ ho- 
nourable man’’) says No! 

(43) ‘This is an unlucky comparison. 
The whole of the Sepoy regiments uf 
India are clothed by cargoes of clothes 
sent out from England, by the East India 
Company’s slop-sellers; and the regi- 
mentals, made in England, fit the native 
soldiers admirably well. Mr. Serjeant 
Bosanquet does not know so much of 
Leadeuhall-street matters as he ought 
to do, being so handsomely paid for 
his learning. 
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spirits, though deleterious, without in- 
toxication, without committing acts of 
violence. But, when the American 
partook of them, he became delirious— 
the stimulating draught brought all 
his bad feelings and passions into 
play ; because he had not the same 
control over them which a man, ac- 
customed to civilized society, generally 
possessed.(44) It would not, he hoped, 
be supposed, that any desire existed, on 
the part of those whose duty it was to 
submit to their Lordships the propriety 
of supporting those regulations, to 
obstruct the promotion or diffusion of 
knowledge in India, to any point to 
which it could be usefully extended, 
But unquestionably it was necessary 
that caution and discretion should be 
adhered to, when they were making 
regulations for a couutry so situated, 
and composed of such heterogeneous 
materials as India was. If discus- 
sion became intemperate in a country 
like our own, where the Government 
and the people were of the same de- 
scription, it could be speedily softened 
down. If complaints were generally 
made of an obnoxious law, it could 
be repealed ; if objections were urged 
against an administration, they might 
be done away by the removal of some 
individuals. Here there was no danger 
in discussion, But what would be the 
consequence of suffering this in India? 
What would be the consequence of 
making so great a change in the sys- 
tem by which that country was go- 
verned ? Why, if their Lordships 
decided against the regulations in this 
case—if they supported a system which 
was inconsistent with that policy which 
it was found necessary to adopt, in 
order to preserve the Indian empire, 
they would lose the British Govern- 
ment of India for ever, and render 
that country a scene of contest, of 
war, and of bloodshed. Not only 
would India be lost to this country, 
but, instead of being transferred to 
those who were formerly possessed of 
it, it would probably fall into the hands 
of some other European power.(46) He 





(44) Millions of people in England 
cannot drink a single glass of brandy 
without being as drunk as an American 
savage; yet who is so senseless as to 
prohibit the free use of the article, be- 
cause of that? The India House law- 
yers are but poor rhetoricians after all. 

(46) This is begging the whole ques- 
tion, and appealing to the fears of the 
Privy Councillors, rather than to their 
reason. It was a fitter argument to ad- 


felt, as he had already said, that this 
subject was unfit for discussion at 
their Lordships’ bar; and he felt 
equally that he was unfit to argue it, 
He would, therefore, enter into that 
subject no farther. In consequence 
of an observation which had fallen 
from his learned friend, (Mr. Den- 
man,) he wished to make a single 
remark. From the situation which he 
had the honour to hold as standing 
Counsel to the East India Com- 
pany, he was bound officially to 
attend before their Lordships ; and 
it was quite impossible for him, 
filling that situation, to take any other 
pesition than that which he now 
assumed, however willing he was, if 
circumstances had permitted, to have 
done so; and he believed that his 
learned friend (Mr.Serjeant Spankie) , 
who filled an official situation in 
India when this regulation was passed, 
could not, from the peculiar circum- 
stances in which he was placed, more 
than himself, withdraw upon this oc- 
casion. He, however, wished most 
sincerely, for the sake of the ad- 
vantage which all must derive from 
the information and research of his 
learned friend (Mr. Brougham), whose 
name stood third on this paper, that 
he might be permitted to address their 
Lordships. Mr. Brougham did not 
stand precisely in the same situation 
as he and Mr. Serjeant Spankie did; 
but be felt anxious that he (Mr, 
Brougham) should deliver his. opi- 
nion. He thought it right to make 
this statement, because he never 
would hear it said, that his learned 
friend Mr. Brougham, was brought 
here, on this occasion, for the sake of 
his silence, and not for the benefit of 
his eloquence. He hoped, if such an 
opinion had been infused into the 
minds of their Lordships, that they 
would condescend to hear his learned 
friend, Aware of the extent of know- 
ledge which his learned friend pos-+ 
sessed on questions of colonial aia. 
he was desirous to hear from him his 
unbiassed sense of the necessity, and 
his just estimate of the value of the 
measure which was now before their 
Lordships; and he hoped their Lord- 
ships would seek for information in any 
quarter from which it was likely to be 
derived. His learned friend, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Spankie, who would next address 





dress to a party of old women, than to 
the advisers of a powerful monarch ; 
but Mr. Bosanquet had his cue, and no 
doubt knew his auditors well, 
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their Lordships, had had much prac- 
tical experience in India; and could, 
from his own knowledge, add greatly to 
their information on this subject. He 
repeated, that, but for the situation in 
which he was placed, he should have 
felt great pleasure in withdrawing, 
and suffering his learned friend, in 
the first instance, to address their 
Lordships on those topics, to which, 
from an early period of his life, his 
learned friend had turned his atten- 
tion. Knowing the soundness of his 
judgment, and the acuteness of his 
reasoning, he was extremely anxious 
to hear him ; and he did still entertain 
a hope, that their Lordships would 
not be guided, in a case like this, by 
apy ordinary rule, which might pre- 
vent his learned friend from addressing 
them. 

Mr. Serjeant Spanxie followed on 
the same side. He was, he said, ex- 
tremely well inclined to waive the 
presen opportunity of addressing their 

ordships, in favour of his learned 
friend, Mr. Brougham; because he 
knew he would bring to the conside- 
ration of this case, not only great re- 
scarch and great abilities, but a 
sincerity of feeling, which must im- 
press their Lordships’ mind with a 
conviction of the necessity of this 
measure. (4%) But, as it had happened 
to him, (Mr. Spankie,) as bad already 
been stated by his learned brother, 
(Mr. Bosanquet,) to have taken a 
small part in this transaction, he felt 
that it would not seem becoming in 
him, if be shrunk*for a moment, from 
any responsibility which might be at- 
tached to his conduct. In the outset 
he would say, that those who had 
framed and given effect to this regula- 
tion, did what they did under a deep 
sense of public duty, under a dee 
feeling of the responsibility whic 
they owed to the country; and, he 





(48) Mr. Brougham must, we pre- 
sume, have permitted his learned friends 
to know his real opinions on this sub- 
ject, at the time he set his signature to 
the reasons which were assigned in sup- 
port of the regulation. If so, and they 
were in support of a fettered press in 
India, we can only say, we regret he was 
not heard; if they were xot in favour of 
the restraints, then the lamentations of 
his friends are mere cant and hypocrisy. 
But his consenting to plead the cause of 
arbitrary power as an advocate, when his 
whole life is devoted to its destruction 
as aman, is such an illustration of the 
perverting influence of legal habits, as 
must strike every one most forcibly. 
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conceived, that they would have acted 
most blameably, had they failed to 
employ their power for the purpose of 
delivering the empire from a great ca- 
lamity. He certainly did take part in 
that transaction—almost the last pub- 
lic one with which he was connected ; 
and he did not now regret the course 
he had adopted. At that time, many 
of his friends, and, indeed, even 
he himself, believed that he was fast 
approaching a tribunal where he might 
be called on to answer for what he had 
done here. But undoubtedly he should 
have appeared before that great tribu- 
nal without the Jeast apprehension on 
account of the paft he had taken in this 
transaction. (49) Those who adopted 
this great measure, did so because they 
saw under their eyes the great mischiefs 
which were daily accumulating, in con- 
sequence of the system which it was 
intended to correct. They saw, in the 
society in which they lived, the neces- 
sity of devising some control over that 
power, against the abuse of which the 
jaw of England afforded a most inade- 
quate remedy. (50) Those parties re- 
luctantlyadopted this measure, knowing 
well what motives and feelings might 
be imputed to them; but au honest 





(49) This is another fine illustration 
of the cant of the profession. Mr. 
Bpentie’s conscientious scruples, as to 
whether he could defend his legal con- 
duct in India, before the bar of the Al- 
mighty, after death, is a piece of arro- 
gant impiety ; arrogant, inasmuch as it 
assumes that that particular part of his 
lite would be made the sabject of strict 
investigation in Heaven ; and impious, as 
supposing the Almighty to keep a record 
of all the cases argued in the courts of 
law, and to judge legal advocates by the 
merits or demerits of their professioual 
life. If Mr. Spankie really had this 
fear of God before his eyes, it would 
prevent his being an advocate of de- 
mocracy iu private, and of despotism 
in public. It should be known that 
Mr. Spanlie was for years a democra- 
tic writerin the Morning Chronicle, too 
violent even for Mr. Perry to trust alone. 
Even during the early period of his career 
in India, he professed to be a Whig and 
a friend to freedom. [t was not until he 
approached the Advocate Generalship of 
India, that he became defender of arbi- 
trary power; and this perhaps will be 
sufficient with most meu to account for 
the change. 

(50) No such thing. The law of Eng- 
land was strong enough to inflict reason- 
able penalties; but these men wanted a 
punishment beyond the law, which was 
not cruel enough for their purpose, 
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sense of duty impelled them to take 
this course ; and not one of them, as 
he had already said, adopted it without 
feeling extreme reluctance. (51) This 
regulation had been impeached upon 
two grounds, he thought, chiefly :— 
first, that it was unreasonable; and 
next, that it was repugnant to the laws 
of England. Now, he begged leave to 
refer their Lordships to a species of 
knowledge which peculiarly belonged 
to that Court, and which related to the 
government of the colonies. There 
were charter-governments, with such 
rights as were given them in their 
charters of incorporation ;—there were 
provincial establishments, where the 
governors acted under instructions 
sent out by the Crown ;—and there 
were proprietary governments, granted 
by the Crown to individuals, All of these 
legislated for various local jurisdic- 
tions, under words almost the same as 
those referred to in this case, as giving 
the power of legislation. It did appear 
to him, that this very form of words, 
ratified as it was by custom, was the 
best that could have been adopted ; 
because there was a known rule by 
which to proceed, and because it had 
the advantage of being recognized by 
legislative authority. He repeated, 
that the words were almost the same 
in all the charters which he had perus- 
ed. The instructions sent out by his 
Majesty to a Governor, were to enable 
the Governor ‘ to legislate for the 
welfare and good government of his 
said province, and for the well-being 
of other persons repairing thereto ; for 
that purpose, he was to frame laws 
that should not be repugnant to, but 
as nearly as possible similar to, the laws 
of the realm of Great Britain.” (52) 
These were, he believed, the very words 
contained in several of those instruc- 





(51) The whole history of their sub- 
sequent career belies this. They were 
eagerly willing, and not reluctant; and 
they have not ceased in their malignant 
career, till they have effected the ruin of 
individuals whose only crime was, that 
they had more of the spirit of English- 
men in their hearts, than those by 
me! they ought to have been sup- 

rte 


(52) It has been shown, again and 
again, that nothing can be more dissi- 
milar than the laws for the press of In- 
dia, and those for the press in England. 
The dissimilarity is, indeed, admitted 
and defended by the Compan y’s counsel, 
on the ground of the dissimilarity of the 
countries ; and yet they quote this pas- 
sage in their defence ! 


tions. Their Lordships well knew the 
nature of legislation under an autho- 
rity of this kind : under it there might 
be enactments, with respect to felo- 
nies, to piracies, or to any other 
offences whatsoever. In short, those 
who were clothed with this authority 
might proceed to exercise the highest 
functions that were intrusted to any 
legislative assembly. It appeared that 
the colonial legislatures exercised their 
authority over their several jurisdic- 
tions, just as the Parliament enforced 
its authority over the whole empire. 
Chalmers’s book on this subject gave 
a much more copious body of informa- 
tion than could be found elsewhere. 
He did not think that any words could 
be more explicit than those to which he 
had referred as being constantly used 
in colonial charters and instructions. 
Why was such a power conferred upon 
the Indian Government? To be sup- 
plementary to the English laws—to 
guard against sudden emergencies 
which might arise in the colony; and 
to enable the Parliament of Great 
Britain to apply suitable measures 
towards India, when it legislated for 
the whole country. But the by-laws 
which were passed by the Governor 
General and Council, did not remain 
for ever. They were revised, altered, 
and sometimes disallowed entirely by 
the Government at home. This same 
course was followed with regard to the 
other dependencies of the Crown ; but 
although they were disqualified by law 
from encroaching on the royal preroga- 
tive, they had legislated upon pira- 
cies, felonies, and other crimes which 
affected the constitution of the colony. 
As his learned friends had referred to 
several books, he would allude to the 
work of Sir Edward Knowles, which 
was well worth perusal, who had said 
that the legislature of Barbadoes pro- 
hibited the people to bid at auctions, 
under the nalty of being set in the 
pillory, and losing their ears. This 
was certainly going a great way, espe- 
cially as Sir Edward told us, that so 
hard a punishment was imposed upon 
the bidders, because they had not 
money to pay for the goods. If such 
ge of legislation had been passed 

y in this country, it showed what 
ought to be considered as the rights 
of a colonial Government. If, by re- 
pugnance to the law of England was 
meant something which should not 
contradict the least of its enactments, 
a monstrous absurdity would ensue. 
The Indian Government would, on the 
strength of such a doctrine, be placed 














in a strange and extraordinary dilem- 
ma. Why, they could not act at all. 
They were not to enact any thing in- 
consistent with the laws of the realm, 
not to*qualify the subject with the ac- 
tion, vor to apply a remedy to cases as 
they came about; but they were to 
qualify that subject in such a manner, 
that it should not be inconsistent with 
actions which did not arise. His 
learned friend, (Mr. Williams,) who 
had spoken with great ability, drew a 
nice distinction between legal and 
common reason, which he pieasantly 
illustrated by adialogue between King 
James and Lawyer Coke. He (Ser- 
jeant Spankie) would refer his learned 
friend to the case of Styles, reported 
by Justice Fortescue, where a defend- 
ant had insisted on the doctrine of 
* legal reason,” without effect. But 
he had a right to complain of the me- 
taphysics of his learned friend— 
Tu pulsas—ego vapuler tantum. 


There was no necessity for mystifying 
the question, when it could be decided 
by good sense and common reason. 
All that the legislature meant was, 
that plain men, in the honest discharge 
of their functions, should legislate for 
the wants and necessities of the people 
whom they were called to govern. 
That sound discretion which men ex- 
ercised in their own affairs, and which 
was totally unconnected with meta- 
physics, was what the legislature could 
only contemplate. The “ reason”’ was 
measured and corrected by the circum- 
stances of the case. ‘The oldest thing 
one knew or had read of was, that it 
was not always the best laws which 
were granted to any country: the best 
laws, according to the great Lawgiver 
of antiquity, were those of which a 
aps were capable. They ought to 

e measured by the necessities of hu- 
man affairs, and adapted to those neces- 
sities. All laws rested on these grounds 
—to make criminal, what was not cri- 
minal, to make legal that which was 
not legal: and to consider the laws as 
applicable to all circumstances with- 
out reference to their severity. Severity 
might be necessary: and it was unfair 
to predicate that of them without at- 
tending to the reasons in which they 
originated. It was impossible to give 
a true definition of liberty ; for as law 
put a restraint on actions, no one could 
tell the good which flowed from it. 
He did not stand up to advocate re- 
strictions on the press; but he thought 
a lover of liberty must be, pedan- 
tic indeed, who would apply the 
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laws of one country to a people in 
totally different circumstances and si- 
tuations. The liberty of the press 
might thrive in a free government ; 
and he would be among the foremost 
to extol its mighty power, if it over- 
threw all arbitrary Governments. But 
among the varied societies in Europe, 
how few could imbibe liberty without 
rocking the Government to its foun- 
dation ? Ought they, therefore, wilful- 
ly to commit self-destruction by intro- 
ducing it among them? And with 
these consequences before our eyes, 
were we to subject our Indian Govern- 
ment to the attacks of speculative men, 
who held that it was inconsistent with 
all the canons of criticism. The exe- 
cutive and legislative powers were 
united; and that must be a despo- 
tic Government. Where such happy 
circumstances did not exist, there, as 
in this country, the introduction of 
liberty would sap the foundations of 
the Government. In England we 
might enjoy liberty as we pleased; 
because by a concurrence of favour- 
able circumstances, we were in a state 
in which all our great establishments 
were firm and solid. We had our pro- 
perty well secured and distributed ; 
we had a House of Commons, a Cham- 
ber of Peers, and other sacred institu- 
tions ; and we were in such a condi- 
tion that all classes had an interest in 
protecting the state against disorder. 
In no other country could there be 
found such combined order; and while 
we said that the liberty of the press 
was good for England, we must also 
admit that it was not fit for France or 
other countries. ‘Those persons, then, 
who declaimed in favour of the li- 
berty of the press, and declared that 
a free Government could not exist 
without it, must assent to the con- 
verse of the proposition, that none but 
a free Government could tolerate it. 
As De Lolme stated, the establishment 
of a printing-press in Constantinople 
would, ipso facto, overturn the Govern- 
ment. If a person was allowed to print 
whatever he pleased without restraint, 
or was not to be subjected to punish- 
ment afterwards, what Government 
could stand secure? Liberty of the 
press anda free Government might 
amalgamate together; but if it were 
united with an absolute Government, 
it would speedily mildew and destroy 
its brother. His learned friends had 
alluded to the state of society in 
the days of Milton. At that period, he 
believed, there existed forty-nine re- 
gulations with respect to the press, 
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commencing with the act of licensing, 
and ending with the whipping of a bal- 
lad singer. The very mode of whipping 
him by the coualahie was fixed by a 
provision, that he himself should be 
whipped if he failed to inflict the pro- 
per punishment on the poor ballad-sin- 
ger. His learned friend, (the Common 
Sergeaut) had particularly alluded to 
a beautiful speech of Milton’s, addres- 
sed to the Governors, of that day, 
Those bad men who had attained im- 
meuse power, and were anxious to pre- 
serve it, would not allow the liberty of 
the press, because they knew it would 
be self-destruction ; and heeding not 
the voice of ** the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely,’’ they passed statutes 
over and over again to restrain it. In 
like manner, he hoped their Lordships 
would not pay greater attention to the 
speech of Milton, when dead, than his 
contemporaries had paid to it when 
living. He recollected a passage in 
that speech which had alarmed him 
when he was in India. Milton said, 
‘books and papers are like the dra- 
gon’s teeth which, being sown, may 
chance to spring up armed men.” 
Such sentiments might be good if they 
were levelled against a cruceand raw 
usurpation ; although it was clear that 
all governments which were not deeply 
rooted in the soil, must preyent the 
liberty of the press. The Licensing Act 
of that period wenta great deal farther 
than was necessary; but as they had 
some capital lawyers among them, pro- 
vision was made for every possible 
case. Besides these penal enactments, 
the press was restricted by the 39th of 
the late King, in a manner which 
showed that the Legislature dreaded 
its licentiousness, ‘The liberty of the 
press only entitled an individual to pub- 
lish what he thought; but laws now 
existed which restrained the liberty of 
speech. No man could deliver a lec- 
ture without a previous license ; nay a 
house could not be opened for debate, 
however laudable its objects, but those 
debates must have a previous license, 
This caution showed that when the 
Governmeut apprehended any danger 
or mishief, it though it convenient to 
anticipate it. The law did not stop 
there. It disturbed the security of the 
academic grove, even though a modern 
Socrates should be its presiding genius, 
if the lecturer attempted to charge six- 
pence for admission. So that it ap- 
peared, the principle of previous license 
was recognized in the English law. He 
would not search the records of courts 
of law, in order te see whether the de- 


cisions were at focus on that restric- 
tion ; he looked merely toits spirit and 
intent. It was enough to show that the 
thing was reasonable—was founded in 
analogy and precedent, and justifie 

byexample. He would not go into all 
the circumstances to justify what had 
taken place, but would refer to the 
statement of his learned friend, who had 
talked of India as a country where no 
oue could remain, and where the judg- 
ment of Heaven was banging over us for 
our misdeeds. If the picture which he 
had drawn, was any thing like the 
state of India, which he did not admit, 
then it made in favour of a license of 
the press. Was our whole establish- 
meut to be put at the mercy of a free 
press? for it tended to raise the people 
to a state utterly inconsistent with the 
establishment of the Government. 
Were we to have no protection ina 
country, which swarmed with soldiers ; 
was our commerce, property, and 
trade to depend upon the forbearance 
of the Native powers, who had dis- 
covered the weak foundation on which 
our Empire rested ? Were we to fore- 
go all the advantages we had acquired, 
and to put our lives, and those of our 
allies,in jeopardy, rather than restrain 
the liberty of the press? That re- 
straint, he contended, was necessary 
to prevent rebellion, and to defend life 
and property in Calcutta. Were we 
to expose ourselves to another Mithri- 
dative massacre of 80,000 men in one 
day ; and to be pelted with the paper 
bullets of the brain? What was the 
case in India ? Two or three daily pa- 
pers grew up suddenly, began to argue 
with each other, and entered into all 
sorts of altercations. The Government, 
the judicial system and the magis- 
tracy were attacked. Nothing was 
left unassailed. If a man’s gig was 
overturned, Government was called 
upon to answer for it: there was not 
an act done over night, for which a 
rule to show cause was not asked for 
next morning at the bar of some 
Newspaper. This way of proceeding 
in a small state, was such a feverish 
thing, that it operated like a perpetual 
blister,—like a perfect sirocco, in fact; 
and it became absolutely necessary, 
vi et armis to suppress such an in- 
tolerable nuisance, and give the inha- 
bitants the benefit of quiet and ordi- 
nary society. Many cases had occur- 
red where the Government would have 
been justified in exercising the power 
of transportation; but it was rarely 
acted upon. If an individual was lia- 
ble to be sent home at a moment’s no- 
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tice, he knew the tenure by which he 
held his situation; but it was absurd 
to suppose that any man, who required 
a license before he set foot in India, 
was entitled to arraign the conduct of 
the Government—to tell it, that its 
actions were grievous and oppressive, 
and that the black people were abus- 
ed. It was impossible that it could 
subsist, when thus attacked on every 
quarter. But he disclaimed that vio- 
lent and intolerant tyranny, which had 
been attributed to it: thuse who were 
aware of its nature could alone form 
an accurate judgment of its proceed- 
ings. The Natives supported our 
Government, because it was infinitely 
better than the Mahometan usurpa- 
tion which we had supplanted. but 
you could not induce the people to feel 
an affection for it,—you could not 
make them rise and take arms in its 
defence. The only thing you could 
hope for was, to prevent them from 
taking arms against you; and it was a 
strong testimony in favor of the 
Governors, that the people continued 
to boast of their riches; whereas 
formerly the possession of wealth was 
equivalent to a sentence of cendem- 
nation. If the government supported 
the people, it answered all the ends 
for which it had been instituted. They 
had no representatives—no political 
power,—they had hardly a share in the 
civil establishment, unless the office 
of constable could be called such,— 
and in the military department, they 
seldom got higher than a corporal or 
aserjeant. But in spite of these se- 
clusions, they were happy and content- 
ed. (53) That state of things would not 
long continue if the liberty of the 
press was allowed. Supposethat a Na- 
tive should have become the proprie- 
tor of a newspaper, the columns of 
which daily proclaimed the intrigues 
and secrets of the King of Oudes’ Se- 
raglio, at Lucknow; that it should be 
printed in the Bengalee and other 
tongues, and pretend, in common with 
other newspapers of the same stamp, 
to be actuated by a warm and zealous 
love of liberty. What would be the 
effect of such a publication upon the 
untutored Indian ? It would not limit 
itself to the filthy things which took 
place in the Seraglio, but disseminate 





(53) If they are so happy and con- 
tented, why dread the expression of 
their joy, and put fetters on tongues that 
could only sound their rulers’ praises ? 
This question has been often asked; but 
it yet remains nnanswered. 
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all the farrago which was to be found in 
the English newspapers, in the Native 
language. (54) These newspapers had 
more numerous readers in India than 
in England ; for almost all the people 
in the military ranks could read. (55) 
Let them once be circulated among the 
Native regiments, and they will soon ex- 
cite dissatisfaction and complaint. (55) 
A man of an enterprising character, 
worked upon by the strictures they 
contained, would naturally contrast 
his miserable situation, where he was 
obliged to face death every day and 
yet be confined tc the rank of a cor- 
poral, with that of other men upon 
whom wealth and honours had been 





(54) Thisis not only false, but Mr. 
Spankie, when he uttered it, must have 
known it tobe so. When called to his 
last account before the bar of Heaven, he 
will perhaps excuse himself for this, by 
pleading his duty to his clients, which, 
according to the notions of the lawyers, 
enjoin their sticking at nothing, whether 
true or false, to bring their cause to a 
favourable issue. As to thé intrigues of 
the Native Court, they have been pub- 
lished in the ¢ Ukhbars’ or written News 
Circulars of the Native Courts of Ind.a, 
from time immemorial; and any man 
may have them by paying a small snbe 
scription price. Yet no one ever heard 
of evil springing from this. But it is 
not true that all the farrago of the Eng- 
lish newspapers was disseminated in the 
Native languages! indeed, it would be 
as unintelligible to the mass of Native 
readers as the farrago of a Chinese pro- 
clamation generally is to the English. 

(55) This also is false; and Mr, 
Spankie must have known it to be so 
when he uttered it. No Native news- 
paper in India ever circulated 200 copies. 
‘The very richest of the Hindoos were 
obliged to be solicited before they would 
consent to spend the small sum of two 
rupees a@ month on a newspaper ; and 
none but the rich and their immediate 
dependants took them in at all. We 
venture to assert, that not one Sepoy or 
Native officer in all the Indian army ever 
took in a newspaper. ‘The mere post- 
age of it, charged as heavily as letters 
beyond Calcutta, (and there are but few 
Sepoys near it,) would have equalled his 
whole pay. If one case could have been 
proved of an Indian soldier being a 
newspaper reader, it would no doubt 
have been brought forward; but not one 
could be found. 

(56) No Paper could do this if the 
people were really happy and contented 
as Mr. Spankie pretends. It is feeling 
grievances themselves, and not hearing 
seers talk of them that make men re- 
volt, 
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continue to exist;’? and then. he goes 
ou— 


showered. (57) Was it fit and proper 
then, with a people in that situation, that 
newspapers should be circulated, full 
of all sorts of combustible matter, by 
the slow and silent] operation of which 
the foundation of power would be sap- 
ped ? (58) The Natives of India were 
particularly alive tothe decencies of ar- 
tificial life, and they would svon enter- 
tain a sovereign contempt for that 
Government which suffered itself to be 
perpetually assailed, without attempt- 
ing to seek justice, or meet their as- 
sailants.(59) The law might be bad as 
applied to any other country; but for 
India it was indispensably necessary, 
under all the circumstances of the 
case, and was peculiarly called for to 
defend the Government against that 
species of evil. His learned friend 
had quoted a passage from the speech 
of Lord Erskine, which he (Sergeant 
Spankie) considered to be a piece of 
magnanimous folly. His Lordship 
snapped our empire asunder at one 
blow : ** Ship yourselves off,’’ said he, 
*‘ forego your situation and be just.’’ 
The same advice was given by Cicero 
to his countrymen: ‘‘ We may truly 
say’’ was the language of that eloquent 
ancient,‘ itis not by our own strength, 
but by the weakness of others, that we 





(57) But this evil really exists without 
a single Paper to create it: they do no 
doubt contrast their situation with that 
of their rulers ; and unless Mr. Spankie 
can prevent their thinking as well as 
reading, they will always continue to 
do so. 

(58) We had thought that ‘* sndden 
explosions” were the evils apprehended 
from this ** combustible matter” If it 
be merely a ‘* slow and silent opera- 
tion,” then that is what needs only a 
** slow and silent remedy.” But there 
was no such combustible matter, and 
Mr. Spankie knew this too, though he 
insinuates the contrary: for he himself 
laboured hard enough to find matter of 
this description in the Calcutta Journal, 
but never succeeded in finding anything 
that a Jury of Englishmen on the spot 
would condemn. 

(59) If the Government were unable 
to defend their measures, when they had 
an Army anda Civil Service, containing 
hundreds of English gentlemen, all edu- 
cated expressly for the maintenance of 
their system, they must have been weak 
indeed. It was Mr. Spankie’s especial 
duty, however, as Advocate-General, to 
do this ;—he tried, and failed :—and this 
is one easy solution of his present hos- 
tility to sentiments which he passed all 
his early vears in defending, 


Ab causis ad gestatum. 

If such a consummation be neces- 
sary, in God’s name let it be done;— 
and let us give up the causis and the 
gestatum together. But as long as we 
kept the empire, the duty of the Go- 
vernment was self-defence for itself; 
and with respect to the people under 
its rule, it was a sacred duty, not to 
abandon them.(60) Let us not imitate 
the treacherous conduct of the Romans 
towards the Saxons, who, after emas- 
culating them, took to their ships amid 
the groans and imprecations of the 
people. We must govern the Natives 
to the best of our ability. Let it not be 
supposed that the liberty of the press 
would be any palliation for preseut 
evils; it presented no practical re- 
medy.(61) The Natives could not feel 
the want of that which they had never 
enjoyed, (62) Ifit was possible to con- 





(60) If the Natives of India had sought 
our protection, and wished us not to 
change their present condition, this 
abandonment might be deplored; but 
Sir John Malcolm, (whom Mr. Bosan- 
quet names as the highest of all autho- 
rities on Indian affairs,) himself assures 
us, that upon the least symptom of a 
reverse to the English arms, the Na- 
tives rejoice, and circulate papers among 
each other, calling on those who desire 
the expulsion of their white tyrants to 
cut their throats! * 7'hese men, at least, 
would think our abandonment of them 
the greatest of blessings. 

(61.) This is untrue ; the remedy pre- 
sented by the press is the most imme- 
diate and the most practical that has ever 
yet been devised; as, by its speedy ex- 
vosure of abuses, it remedies those which 
fave occurred, and prevents a thousand 
others from happening. 

(62) This is a fallacy, too shallow fora 
school boy not to detect. Why, the very 
reverse of this position is the fact, in this 
and almost every thing else. Men are 
perpetually feeling the wantof what they 
never hareenjoyed. How many pant for 
riches who never once tasted their pos- 
session ? how many pine for liberty who 
never knew what it was but in name? I[f 
Mr. Spankie’s absurd notion were true, 
no man born under a despotism, could 
long for a free government: no man dis- 
eased from his birth wish for health: 
and no man who never had wisdom, 
desire to possess it. The last may be his 
case: but this is itself a symptom ofa 
diseased mind and heart. 


* See Sir John Malcolm’s Speeches at 
the India House in previous Numbers, 
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ceive a people unable to understand 
the nature of the liberty of the press, 
the inhabitants of India were that peo- 
ple.(63) They considered it as nothing 
but aspecies of overt rebellion by words 
against the Government. (64) If it 
was intended to instruct the Hindoos— 
to give them useful information—to 
break the trammels of the supersti- 
tions which weighed them down, or to 
make them arrive at any thing like 
European civilization,—it must be 
done by gentle and gradual means.(65) 





(63) Yet, buta little before, he repre- 
sents these very people as not only com- 
prehending, but actually indulging in 
and enjoying, this very freedom, which 
he here contends they cannot understand. 
In one breath, their licentiousnes of free- 
dom leads them into the filthiest details 
of court intrigues, and comments on the 
measures of Government, which sap the 
foundations of authority. In another, they 
are declared utterly incapable of com- 
prehending any thing about the matter. 
This is the veracity and consistency of 
legal pleading ! 

(64) But every handful of men assem- 
bled to smoke their pipes together, may 
be and are guilty of this rebellion by 
words against the Government ; and this 
was the extent of their rebellion when 
words were allowed to be repeated. But 
what were the sort of rebellions indul- 
ged in when the press was fettered, and no 
man could speak freely? They were then 
rebellions of deeds and not words merely. 
Just before the press was made free by 
Lord Hastings, the fierce and blood 
rebellion of Cuttack broke cut, and took 
mouths to quell. During five years 
that the press was free, not a single re- 
volt happened in all India. Mr Adam 
and Lord Amherst again bound it with 
fetters, and in « few months afterwards 
a mutiny occurred at Barrackpore, where 
600 men were massacred in cold blood 
by British hands ! Would it not be bet- 
ter to have the press free, and the people 
return to ‘‘ overt acts of rebellion by 
words ouly’’ again ? 

(65) What so gentle and gradual as 
the press, which gives its portion of in- 
formation day by day ? The progress of 
information is slow enough, at the 
speediest rate at which it can be given ; 
but these advocates of “ graduality ”’ 
would creep slower even than the snail : 
they would teach the English alphabet to 
the father—words of two syllables to the 
son—words of four to the grandson ; 
and in the course of some ten ceuturies 
bring the Hindoos yet unborn te read! 
Newton, when an infant, was as help- 
less as any Indian child. He died the 
wonder of the world. Ram Mohuu 
Roy came into the world a helpless babe : 
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We must not administer to infancy 
that food which the adult manhood of 
a free government could hardly bear. 
If they were infants, they must be 
treated as infants;—you could not 
grant them all at once the benefits of 
that civilization which Europe enjoyed, 
but which Asia was many thousand 
years behind, (66) He stated these as the 
grounds on which he thought the mea- 
sure justifiable. It was for their 
Lordships to determine whether it 
ought to be allowed; but he submit- 
ted, if there were errors, if there were 
deficiencies in this, something else 
must be substituted; for the very last 
of injuries would be to expose them 
to an unlicensed press. (67) 





He is now a progidy of wisdom and vir- 
tue. What was done by these men in 
oue generation can surely be done by 
others: why then take ten to effect it? 

(66) So we give milk to infants and 
strong meat to grown men ; but do the 
Indians, avy more than other people, re- 
main infants for ever? They were a 
polished nation when our ancestors were 
living iu the woods. We should like to 
know when they are to come to man- 
hood, if they have not attained it already. 

(67) Weregret that the harried man- 
ner in which we have gone over this 
report, has made our notes so brief; but 
we shall, perhaps, return to the subject 
again. Wecannotclose, however, with- 
out making the following observation. 
One of the strongest positions of 
those who argued against the Regulation 
was, that .he Company or its servants 
had not been able to prove the grounds 
alleged in their preamble as the reasons 
for making it. They asserted therein as 
the only justification of their act, that 
the conduct of the press had rendered it 
expedient—to which the triumphant re- 
ply is—Where is your evidenee of such 
conduct? If your assertion be true, no- 
thing can be easier than to establish it 
by producing the Papers containing the 
mnischievous passages? ‘The total in- 
ability of its advoeates to meet this chal- 
lenge, is the more remarkable, as it was 
understood in Calcutta, nearly two years 
ago, that persons were employed to ran- 
sack the files of all the Native Papers, 
to discover, if possible, and collect from 
them, matter of a crimiuatory nature to 
be sent to England. Since, during the 
iuterval of two years which has elapsed, 
nothing of the kind has yet been 
found, which the Company’s Advocates 
could produce, we may well ask, why 
sixty millions of our Native subjects are 
to be deprived of the liberty of express- 
ing their thoughts through the press, 
without the least evidence that any one 
of them has ever abused it? 
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Mr. BrovGHam rose and said, as 
he had been taunted for his silence, 
and, in fact, challenzed to make a 
speech, he wished to address their 
Lordships in support of the necessity 
and policy of the regulation before 
them. 

The Earl of Harrowny intimated 
that it was not the practice of their 
Lordships to hear more than two coun- 
sel on each side, 

Mr. Brovucnam said he wished to 
make a few observations, as he had 
been so particularly alluded to. 

Mr. Denman (to the Lord Chan- 
cellor)—‘‘Unless your Lordship would 
make my friend a Privy Counsellor, I 
do not see under what circumstances 
he can deliver his opinion here.” 

Mr. DENMAN proceeded to reply.— 
He observed that his learned friends 
had defended the system of Indian 
Government and oppression with a 
Vigor which rarely belonged to them ; 
for it did not often happen that they 
appeared with so much zeal and 
warmth in cases of ordinary occur- 
rence. When his learned friend (Ser- 
jeant Spankie) said he was a lover of 
liberty, that did him little honor when 
he accompanied the declaration by de- 
serting its cause. No one recom- 
mended a measure of oppression with- 
out having some glosses at hand, some 
peculiar feeling and interests to justify 
them in retiring from their previous 
opinions. But in what situation did 
his learned friend stand. He was 
Advocate-General in India when the 
obuoxious law was imposed. He was 
in that situation in the year 1818, when 
the Marquis of Hastings rovoked the 
former law; and he alone could tell us 
whether the colony did not at that pe- 
riod enjoy greater tranquillity and 
calmness than had ever fallen to its 
lot. Before the time of the Marquis 
of Hastings, the censorship prevailed ; 
and in 1818, he recalled that odious 
and unlawful regulation, and, with cer- 
tain hints for the guidance of the 
press, left it under the control of 
that discretion which legal respon- 
sibility imposed. Did the Advocate- 
General object to the resolutions which 
were enacted by the Marquis of Hast- 
ings ? did he object to the cordial ex- 
pressions of gratitude and esteem by 
British subjects and Natives, which 
accompanied the retirement of that 
illustrious nobleman? or, did he not 
unite in that universal feeling which 
flowed from all quarters of India, 
founded on the Marquis’ liberality and 
‘ustice ? We had it dinned into our 


ears, that the power of the Indian 
Government was supreme over all the 
Natives. That was always the lan- 
guage which was used by its advocates 
—Power, power, power. The Natives 
were nothing—mere creatures, who 
have no sympathy or connexion with 
the Government. Although it did not 
strictly regard the merits of the ques- 
tion before their Lordships, yet, as re- 
garded the principle of the regulation, 
he would be glad to learn why the 
native mind of India was incapable of 
acting upon those principles of reason 
which swayed the whole race of man? 
If it were capable of cultivation, which 
its foulest calumniator did not deny, no 
steps could be taken to enlarge the 
mind, or to fit it for European civiliza- 
tion, until the press was permitted to 
diffuse its blessings over the country. 
During five years of the government 
of the Marquis of Hastings, the Na- 
tives felt the warmest gratitude and 
attachment towards him, by his leaving 
the press in conformity with English 
Jaw. If a people were happy and con- 
tented, did it ever happen that they 
overthrew the Government which con- 
ferred those benefits? What! did they 
dread these paper pellets of the brain, 
or a massacre of 80,000 men when 
the country reposed in tranquillity ? 
The people of India must be different 
from all the people of the world, if 
they did not feel gratitude for the 
blessings which had been shed around 
them, or returned ingratitude for be- 
nefits received. No principle could be 
more false ; all history gave the lie to it. 
Yet it was in order to prevent a man 
from exercising his talents that the 
advocates of the Indian Governmeut 
outraged all experience, and were 
obliged to go back to that crude and 
raw usurpation against which Milton 
had lifted his voice, and which, if it 
had been heard as it ought to have 
been, would have broken the fetters 
which then shackled the freedom of 
public opinion. If the Government of 
that day had trusted to the affections 
of the people—had listened to the voice 
which issued from a free press, and 
paid reverence to those loud and indig- 
nant strains which issued from that 
great man, instead of oppressing and 
restricting the people, it might have 
perpetuated its influence and duration. 
His learned friend (Mr. Spankie) said, 
that no man could leave his house 
without facing a libel. The same risk 
was felt in every situation where the 
eer was not free. The press did not 
vunt down a chara¢ter, or wound it by 
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poisoned insinuations ; but it submit- 
ted that character to a great and sure 
test; and it was a gross delusion to 
suppose that it could confer any bless- 
ings without the fullest right of scru- 
tiny. But any objection to offensive ar- 
ticles in newspapers came with a bad 
grace from his learned friend. When 
the odious details of courts were pub- 
lished in their columns, and al! those 
particulars gleaned which could inflame 
the native mind, where was the Attor- 
ney-General ? Had he not legal weapons 
at command sufficient to repress such 
proceedings, and bring the authors of 
them to punishment. If, for example, 
the Calcutta Journal contained any 
thing which subjected it to the visita- 
tion of the law, it was the duty of that 
legal officer to repress the obnoxious 
matter. But, since no such act had been 
done while he was in office, was he en- 
titled, when he came as a legislator, 
to sanction an ordination for checking 
the licentiousness of the press, to take 
advantage of his own neglect ? From 
the spirit and temper which had been 
exhibited to-day—as no fact or libel 
had been adduced by his learned friends, 
they must allow judgment to go by de- 
fault. It was the lust of power—the 
meanness of a mind subject to low sus- 
picions, which gave rise to this detest- 
able regulation. When the Marquis 
of Hastings retired to this country, and 
an address had been voted to him, his 
foot was hardly placed on board of 
the ship which was to convey him from 
the scene of his glory, ere the ex- 
treme and great boast of his reign was 
done away with, by a Governor-Gene- 
ral whose authority was but for a few 
hours. He (Mr. Denman) called for 
evidence of the abuse—for the facts and 
circumstances which justified such a 
stretch of power. He could not be 
satisfied with the mere statement, 
that abuses consequent on an unre~- 
strained press demanded the regulation. 
He denied the fact, and challenged his 
learned friends to prove it; and since 
no proof had been given of them, he 
contended that he stood in the same 
situation as at the close of his case. 
His learned friend, (Sergeant Spankie) 
who was best calculated to do so 
by his local knowledge, had not 
stated one abuse, one libel, one 
necessity for the regulation which 
he had advised. He (Mr. Denman) had 
heard the law of England questioned 
on this subject, and heard too, with 
sorrow, how the mind could be changed 
by that distant climate. The charac- 
ter of an Englishman, he grieved to 
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say, could be altered by the posséssion 
of power; and while avowing the free- 
dom of the press, he could tax his in- 
genuity to find arguments for fettering 
it in a colony which, of all countries 
on the face of earth, required its un- 
restricted agency. He (Mr. Denman) 
denied the existence of a despotism in 
India; our constitution was a charter 
of liberty to Asia. No law passedthere 
could restrainthe operation of the pub- 
lic principles which were lawful in this 
country. They had been recognised 
by Lord Hastings, and were so still he 
had quitted the country. What neces- 
sity could be shown to exist for the rule, 
when no proof had been offered? Pro- 
duce one single paper—one single 
paragraph, which could tend to excite 
revolt or rebellion, then he would subs 
mit to the necessity; but unless that 
could be done, we were grasping at a 
shadow—we were stepping forth to 
meet a supposed enemy for the pur- 
pose of obtaining him, if the regula- 
tion was to be sanctioned by their 
Lordships. The legal rules were alone 
sufficient to preserve the good order 
aud harmony of society. ‘the argu- 
ment of bis learned friends was, that 
the rule was not repugnant to the law 
of England—that the licensing of the 
press was decreed by the Lords and 
Commons in 1648; and that the res- 
trictive system continued till the time 
of Charles |. That was the only ana- 
logy which could bear upon the regu- 
lation ; fur although the power of li- 
censing continued through the reign of 
James If. and part of the reigu of Wil- 
liam, no attempt had been made to 
impose a license upon literary men. 
No press could be put down and anni- 
hilated by an arbitrary mandate of 
Government. What security could you 
have if such a power was conceded ? 
How could you meet the natives of In- 
dia with language such as this?—** We 
will not intrust you upon your allegi- 
ance, lest you should form opinions 
against us; we will not let you know 
the power by which you are ruled ; and 
it is indifferent to us what you think of 
our justice and moderation ?’’ He asked, 
what effect the regulation produced, or 
what security it gave to the Govern- 
ment? Was it to prevent the native 
power of speech, or to check a corporal 
from telling his brethren,that, although 
he spent his blood in the service of the 
State, and faced death every day in 
the field, he could not rise to a higher 
rank? It was a cruel mockery to dis- 
couutenance the press, because it might 
inflame the mind of such jndividuals; 
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and.it was a still more cruel mockery 
to pretend that the press must be de- 
stroyed, lest abuse should arise from 
its continuance. With equal justice 
you might destroy the tongues of men, 
for fear of their misdeeds ; such a pro- 
ceeding was contrary to all the princi- 
ples of a free Government ; for if the 
people were of a sensitive character, 
they would be as easily worked upon, 
by word of mouth, as by printed papers. 
It was also contrary to the law of En- 
gland; and although, from the acts 
passed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
down to the 39th of the late King, re- 
strictions of a greater or less severity 
had been laid upon the press, they did 
not annul its legitimate influence. 
Was it or was it not true, as Black~- 
stone laid down as the result of the 
experience of all ages of English law, 
that the liberty of the press consisted 
in every man being free to publish, 
but amenable to law in case he over- 
stepped the fair bounds in reflecting 
ou the character of individuals, or 
compromising the security of Govern- 
ment? ‘That was the rule laid down 
in the elementary book of every indi- 
vidual who thought he understood the 
least doctrine of English law. His 
learned friends had said, this question 
had nothing to do with English law ; 
that you must take it with this quali- 
fication, that the regulation might be 
repugnant to English law, but was not 
repugnant to those laws which hap- 
peved to be applicable to India. Was 
ever such a quibble attempted to 
be imposed on their Lordships? In 
all the colonies some charter was 
given. Their Lordships were told, no 
charter was ever granted which did 
not contain some qualification, He 
was glad to hear it. He should be 
glad to be shown any part of the 
world subject to Briti-h Government, 
which was not also under the pro- 
tection of English law. In many 
places, it appeared, slavery existed in 
support of the custom of the place, and 
might be protected by Government— 
did it follow slavery must be enacted 
in India? And yet that would be the 
laws of England applicable to India. 
Suppose a Governor-General was to 
enact a mode of slavery in India; 
could that fora moment be permitted, 
and would it not at once be condemn- 
ed as repugnant to the laws of Eng- 
land? His learned friend, Mr. Ser- 
geant Bosanquet, had said, this empire 
was great beyond our wishes, and even 
agaiust our wishes ; and he wished to 
make use of that argument, as war- 


ranting the present law... In laws 
there was always something to warrant 
their necessity; but, in the present 
case, there was not. He never yet 
met with a necessity pretended to be 
supported by abuses actually existing, 
without something like proof of some- 
thing like abuse flowing from the pos- 
session of the privilege. The Marquis 
of Hastings had borne his testimory to 
the futility of the present law; he had 
said that the liberty of the press might 
freely exist, that it would only add to 
the security of the pcople, and good 
government and contentmeat of the 
country, It was only since he had left 
the country, that it was thought proper 
to make this enactment. It was said 
that speculative reform and rash inno- 
vation, were as crude as they were dan- 
gerous. Hecontended this regulation 
was a speculative reform and rash inno- 
vation; and so were all the enactments 
of arbitrary Governments. Said his 
learned friend, when our power has 
passed away, as pass it must, our name 
will be revered for the monuments we 
shall have erected for the happiness of 
mankind. No monument could be 
erected which was at war with the 
possession of freedom—the sole secu- 
rity for every blessing; and while 
striking a blow at that, you deprived 
the nation of that free action by which 
alone it could maintain its rights. 
Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet had also said, 
this is a most improper discussion 
for us, it is not for Advocates to 
consider, it is ‘for the Legislature, 
Parliament and King. He wished the 
Legislature in making laws for India 
had held that language: they would 
then have said distinctly, itis fit and 
proper the press should not be free in 
India; but not having said it, the re- 
verse must be understood. It was said 
the East India Company did not con- 
descend to regard themselves in the 
character of respondents. He won- 
dered for what purpose this clause 
existed ; he wondered whether’ the 
East India Company were in any 
degree responsible. Were they beyond 
the control of this or any other. body ? 
They had found they were here as 
parties ; and he honed their Lordships 
would tell them, that however great 
and evergrown beyond their wishes, 
and the liberal principles of just Go- 
vernment, yet they were responsible 
to the King in Council for every regu- 
lation they made. Their counsel had 
protested against being heard at. all 
on this subject, and had said there 
was no appeal in India by any person 
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samneved: Thé fact was, the person 
who was aggrieved and borne down by 
the operation of the abuse of this re- 
gulation, was not aware of his griev- 
ance and the extent of it, till he was 
in England. He was shipped off some 
few short weeks before that time, 
when Sir Francis Macnaghten had 
delared he would not have passed the 
measure, unless upon condition that all 
the papers were to receive licenses. 
How was that sentence consistent with 
the statement we had heard to-day ? 
The Judge said he would not allow 
this to become law, till he had ob- 
tained from Government a license for 
every paper then existing. Was it the 
duty of the Judge to permit those 
papers to continue which were a daily 
public nuisance, which betrayed the 
filthy secrets of the seraglio, and de- 
vised all manner of slanders? Had he 
not passed his seal of approbation on 
the conduct of the newspapers then 
going forward, when he stated he would 
not register the regulation, except on 
condition that Government would grant 
a license to every paper then existing ? 
Surely their Lordships were trifled 
with, when they were told by the Ad- 
vocate-General of India that the press 
was teeming with all possible mischief 
and abuse; and yet it was known that 
the Judge would not sanction the 
regulation without the protection of 
every paper then existing. But if the 
Government feared the truth, the sooner 
such a Government fell, the better ;— 
it had no title to the affections and 
attachment of the people. It was said 
that the great mass of the population in 
India was natives; but it should have 
been remembered, that in every coun- 
try the great mass was governed by a 
few who happened to rule it, greatly 
disproportioned to the rest. These 
people, too, were not to become men 
till in the course of 1,000 years ; and 
therefore education, knowledge, lite- 
rature, and the benefits of intellect, 
were to fail of their effect for ten cen- 
turies ; and till those who Had impro- 
perly obtained arbitrary power, and 
necessarily loved it, should think pro- 
per to repeal their own enactments, 
which throw off every possible regard 
to those principles of Government. 
They were constantly observed athome 
for the benefit of the people at large; 
but if you had that security, you 
might safely trust the feelings of 
human nature for the security of 
the Government. Their Lordships 
had been told of a case of Stroud and 
Stiles, and other cases, which were'pros 
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duced as examples of English law. 
He maintained that the principle of 
those cases was, that no restraint was 
to take place without a necessity. The 
learned gentlemen had themselves 
adopted that principle in the reasons 
they had laid before the Council, but 
they had not condescended to prove the 
necessity, because they had ventured 
to believe that the power to make 
regulations was equivalent, forsooth, 
to an act of Parliament. He felt he 
should not be justified in trespassing at 
much greater length on their Lordships’ 
time. He trusted he had proved that 
which he had set out with asserting, 
viz. that there was no proof of the 
necessity on account of which the East 
India Company had thought proper 
to sanction this regulation ; that there 
was every reason to believe it to be an 
abuse of the power conferred on them, 
and the mode in which that power had 
been obtained. He trusted the Com- 
pany were not to escape from respon- 
sibility by saying, that unless there was 
a direct proof of grievance, the indi- 
vidual was not to be heard as one of 
the King’s subjects, to express his opi- 
nion, and show that not only his own 
property had been destroyed, but the 
property of every literary man in the 
world, He trusted it was unnecessary 
to enter into farther discussion as to 
whether the Council had jurisdiction, 
and whether the applicant had a right 
to be here, or as to the question whe- 
ther it was the law of England. He 
should be glad to know why it was the 
venerable Judges of the land were now 
present, if it was not to tell their Lord- 
ships, what, in this case, was repug- 
nant to the laws of the land, and how 
far it was consistent with the principles 
of English law. If the case was put 
to that test, there could be no fear as 
.o the result. The liberty of English- 
men was well understood with regard 
to the press—it was clearly explained 
in that most important law by which 
the rights of Englishmen were secured. 
The press, from its own nature, was free; 
it found a free atmosphere in England, 
it existed here without restrictions, 
and on the general principles of law, 
there was no doubt this enactment must 
be called unconstitutional. 

The position which he would main- 
tain, was this—admitting the doctrine 
of his learned friends with respect to 
the Natives of India,—admitting that 


they were unlike all the rest of man-, 


kind, that they were discontented in 
proportion as they were well governed, 
mutinous in preportion as they ought 
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to be contented,—that they desired to 
overturn the Government, without any 
sense of gratitude or self interest,— 
still he would maintain, that as long 
as the restricting clause in the acts of 
Parliament remained unrepealed, the 
regulations made by the Government 
could not be repugnant to the law of 
England. But one observation more, 
and he was done. It had been as- 
serted by his learned friends, that 
the Government of India was de- 
spotic, and must be so continued ; and 
that therefore the liberty of the press 
eould not co-exist with it. It was a 
libel on the Privy Council, on all the 
Governments of the Presidencies, on all 
the Supreme Courts in India, to say so. 
‘The Government of India was subject 
to laws and regulations; aud when 
that was the case, the very nature of a 
despotism was at an end, A despotism 
could not exist where law existed. A 
despotism could seize on the property of 
every individual without process,— 
could that be done in India ? He remem- 
hered an attempt being made in 
another place, to get rid of the particu. 
Jar words on which the present appeal 
was founded, in an act of Parliament 
relative to India. It was with respect 
to the mutiny act, he believed,that the 
attempt was made to get rid of the 
clause which restricted the Indian 
Government from making any regula- 
tions repugnant to the English law, 


The attempt was resisted and defeated ; 
but he recollected that it was support- 
ed, on the ground there were certain 
modes of the descent and enjoyment of 
property in India, which it was hardly 
possible to recognise under the forms 
of the English law. The words, how- 
ever, were allowed to remain in the 
act, aud it was in all probability to 
that circumstance alone, that the Na- 
tives were indebted for the enjoyment 
of their property. It now only re- 
mained for him to apologise for having 
so long occupied the attention of their 
Lordships. He expressed his regret 
that the East India Company had not 
allowed his friend, Mr. Brougham, to 
be heard in support of his own opinions 
in favour of liberty in any part of the 
world. He had been reduced to si- 
lence by the Company, but the cause 
of liberal ideas bad not suffered so 
much as it might have done, in conse- 
quence of the support which it recei- 
ved from the very able argument of 
his friend, Mr. Williams. The appel- 
lant’s case resolved itself into this sim- 
ple proposition, That the regulation in 
question, was inconsistent with the 
law of England, and the well-being 
of society in any part of the world. 

Couusel were then, at half-past four 
o’clock, ordered to withdraw, and the 
Council shortly afterwards broke up 
without pronouncing a decision on the 
case, 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 
CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA, 


BENGAL. 

Fort William, Nov. 25.—Mr. A. Prin- 
sep to be Register of the Zillah Court at 
Tirhoot.—Dec. 10. Mr. J. Dewar to be 
Dep. Collector of Sea Customs at Cal- 
cutta; Mr. F. Nepean, to be Collector of 
Customs and Town Duties at Patna ; 
Mr. R. W. Maxwell, to be Superin. of Mid- 


land Salt Chokies.—16. Mr. E. Currie, to 
be Assist. to Magistrate and Collectors 
of Goruckpore; Mr. H. Vans Hawthorn 
to be Assist. to Magistrate of 24-Pergun- 
nahs ; Mr. R. W.Walker to be Assist. to 
Magistrate and Collector of Shahabad ; 
Mr. G. J. ‘Taylor, to be ditto ditto of 
Moorshedabad. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 


BOMBAY. 


Bombay Castle, Dec. 9.—Mr. T. H. 
Baber to be Principal Collector and Po- 
litical Agent in the Southern Mahratta 
country. 

BENGAL, 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort William.—Dec. 2, 1824. Lieut. 
H. Gordon, 27th N.1. to be Deputy Pay- 
master to Field Force serving on Chitta- 
fon Frontier ; Capt. J. R. Colnet, 17th 

¥. 1. to be Deputy Paymaster to Field 
Forces serving on the Eastern Frontier. 
—7th. Lieut. F. George, Ist Gren. Batt. to 
be Interpret. and Quarterm.—2). Lieut. 
Col. Pollock to command Bengal division 
of Artillery serving at Rangoon. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort William.—Dec. 9, 1824. Mr. G. 
Birmingham, Surgeon, admitted to do 
duty as an Assist. Surg.—l5. Assistant- 
Surg. Clarke appointed to Ist regt. Light 
Cav. at Purneah ; Assist. Surg. J. Col- 
vin te have medical charge of Dinagepore 
Local batt.—16. Mr. J. Logan, Surgeon, 
to do duty as an Assist. Surg.—24. Surg. 
Tytler to have medical charge of the Ar- 
tilery at Chittagong. 

REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 

Fort William, Dec. 6.—Ensign Huish 
removed from 2d European regt. to 67th 
N, I. 3; Ist Lieut. Macvitie of Artillery to 
proceed to Prince of Wales’s Islands and 
relieve Ist Lieut. Emley, in Com. of De- 
tails at that Island.—9. Cornet J. Camp- 
bell to do duty with 5th regt. Light Cav. 
at Sultanpore, and Ensign J. Sutherland 
with 2d European regt. at Dinapore —20. 
Capt. S. Coulthard, of Artillery, removed 
from 7th to 6th comp. Ist batt., and 
Capt. C. P. Kennedv from latter to former 
comp.—21, Ensign H. Foquett from 63d 
to Lith N. I. 

MEDICAL REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 

Head Quarters, Dec. 10.—Ass. Surg. 
Jefferys to 36th Regt., and Assist. Surg. 
G. M. Patterson to ltith N.I.; Assist. 
Seng: W, Mitchelson to 2d Light Infantry 
att, 


FURLOUGHS. 


Fort William, Dec 9.—To Europe. 
Lieut-Col. Com. G. Pennington, of Art. ; 
Lieut. Col. W. G. Patrickson, 13th N.1.; 
Surg. G. O. Jacob; Lieut.-Col. Com. J. 
Greenstreet, 60th N.1., on private affairs ; 
Capt. A. Gray, 28th N.I., on Madras Es- 
tab., for health.—9. Lieut.-Col. J. Ah- 
muty, of Art., on private affairs ; Lieut. 
N.C. Baillie, 58th N.I., for health.—16. 
Lieut. F. B. Rocke, 5th L.C., for health. 
—23, Lieut.-Col. Com. J. Shapland, 27th 
N.I., for health, 

To Cape of Good Hope—Capt. R. 
Rose, 18th N.1., for twelve months, for 
health ; also to visit St. Helena. 

To New South Wales. — Lieut. H. 
Lloyd, 37th N.1., for twelve months, for 
health, 

MADRAS. 
GENERAL ORDERS. 
SERVICE OF INVALIDS. 


Fort St. George, Oct. 12, 1824.—The 
Governor in Council is pleased to pub- 
lish the following notification :— 

2. Officers who have been removed to 
the Invalids ou account of age, wounds, 
or infirmities, rendering them unequal 
to the active duties of the line, will ee- 
nerally be stationed at invalid garrisons 
or posts, occupied chiefly, or wholly, by 
invalided soldiers, and where their du- 
ties will interfere either not at all, or 
but little, with those of officers of the 
effective part of the army; but, should 
they chance to be at a station for effective 
regular troops, itis not required or de- 
sirable, that they should be put upon a 
rota for general duty, or interfere with 
the command of such troops; and their 
duties should be confined to their corps, 
which is entitled to indulgences by the 
public regulations of all services: but an 
officer of the Invalids, or of the effective 
part of the army, may at any time be 
specially appointed to the general super- 
intendence of troups of either or of both 
branches at a garrison station, should 
the Commander-in-Chief, or the Gover- 
nor in Council, think fit so to direct. j 
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BOMBAY. 
GENERAL ORDERS, 
STAVF OR FIELD FORCES AT MALWA AND 
ASSEERGHUR. 

Bombay Castle, Oct. 11, 1824.—Ar- 
rangements having been made in pur- 
suance of orders from the hon. Court of 
Directors for relieving the Bengal troops, 
composing the Mhow or Malwa field 
force, and also those at Asseerghur by 
the troops of this Presidency, the hon. 
the Governor-General in Council is 
pleased to fix the staff for those places 
respecttively as follows :— 

Melwa Field Force. 

Commanding officer; Major of Bri- 
gade and Deputy Paymaster; Deputy 
Assistant Quaiter Master General ; As- 
sistant Comnussary General, and in 
charge of Bazars until further orders ; 
Deputy Commissary of Stores ; Execu- 
tive Engineer Officer ; Deputy Pay- 
master. 

Asseerghur. 

Garrison Staff Officer. 

Asseerghur is annexed to the com- 
mand of Candeish, and is not to be con- 
sidered a separate government command. 





PENANG. 
GENERAL ORDERS. 
By the Honourable the Governor in 
Council. 
Fort Cornwallis, July 15, 1824.—The 


Civil and Military Intelligence. 


hon, the Governor in Council is pleased 
to comply with an application from 
Lieutenant Colonel Combs, ‘Town and 
Fort Major of Fort Cornwallis, for per- 
mission to proceed to Europe ow Fur- 
lough via China, subject to the confor- 
mation of the Government of Fort 
St. George. The leave to commence 
from the date of his deparutre from this 
Presidency. 

The Governor in Council would, on 
the present occasion, he feels, ill dis- 
charge the duties of his station, or those 
more immediately personal, was he not 
thus publicly to express the just — 
ciation he entertains of the talents, 
zeal and integrity possessed, and ever 
willingly and actively exercised by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Combs for the benefit of 
the public service, not only as principal 
Staff at this Presidency, but in_ other 
confidential situations under this Go- 
vernment during a period of twelve 
years ; and while rendering to Lieutenant 
Colonel Combs this fair tribute to his 
merits, the Governor in Council tenders 
to this valuable officer his cordial ac- 
knowledgments and assurance of notify- 
ing to the Government of Fort St. 
George, the high sense entertained ofhis 
long and faithful services at this Presi- 
dency. 

R. IBBETSON, 


Secretary to Government, 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 


[From the London Gazettes.} 
BENGAL. 

14th Foot. Ensign T. White to be 
Lieutenant, vice Liston, deceased, dated 
25 Aug. 1824. 

44th Foot. Capt. J. Shelton to be Ma- 
jor without purchase, vice Brugh; Lieut. 
B. Whitney to be Captain and Ensign ; 
J.J. Boyse to be Lieutenant in succes- 
sion, dated 24 April 1625. 

47th Foot. Lieutenant B. O'Donnell 
Bennett from half-pay 1Q1st Foot, to be 
Lieutenant, vice Ashe, who exchanges, 
dated 14 April 1825. 


MADRAS. 


4lst Foot. Assist. Surg. T. M. Per- 
rott' to be Surgeon, vice Corven, de- 
ceased, dated 21 April 1625. Hosp. 
Assist. J. Tennant to be Assistant Sur- 
geon, vice Perrott, dated 2] April 1625. 

46th Foot. A. L. Davids, Gent., from 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
to be Ensign without purchase, vice 
Sutherland, promoted in 77th Foot, 
dated 14 April 1825. Lieut. J. Taylor, 
from half-pay 99th Foot, to be Lieute- 
nant, vice R, G. Davidson, who ex- 

‘ }¢April 1825, 





54th Foot. Hosp. Assist. P. Stewart to 
be Assist. Surg., vice Fennan, deceased, 
dated 14 April 1825. 


BOMBAY. 


2¢ Foot. Lieut. W. F. Hindle, from 6th 
Dragoon Guards, to be Lieutenant, vice 
Berens, who exchanges, dated 14 April 
io. 
6th Foot. Ens.C.W.S.S. Stuart, from 
91st Foot, to be Ensign, vice Kirwan, 
hs rnointed to 70th Foot, dated 28 April 
625. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Cape Corps.—Lieut.-Col. H. Somer- 
set, from half-pay, to be Lieut. Col., 
vice H. H. Hutchinson, who exchanges, 
dated 21 April 1625. 

BREVET. 


Major W. Forrest, of the hon. E. India 
Company’s Service, —— of Military 
Stores, to be Lieut.-~Col. in East Indies 
only, dated 8 Nov. 1624, Lieut.-Gen. 
Stapleton Lord Combermere, G.C.B., 
to oa local rank of General in East 
Indies only, dated 29 Nov. 1824. Lieut. 
Col, R, Houston, East India Company's 











Burths, Marriages, and Deaths. 


Service, and Liett.-Gov. of the Seminary 
at Addiscombe, to be Lieut. Col. in the 
army while holding that appointment 
under the Court of Directors, dated 
5 July 1621. 
(From the Indian Gazettes.) 
BENGAL. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 
Head Quarters, Calcutta, Dec,7.Lieut. 
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Clarke, his Majesty's 54th reg., appoint- 
ed Aid-de camp to Major Gen. M‘Bean, 
from 1 Dec. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Calcutta, Dec. 6.—Lieut. Read, 41st 
Foot, to Europe, for health; Lieut. 
Boyne, 44th Foot, for ditto.—21. Capt. 
Johnson, 13th Foot, ditto; Capt. Turner, 
14th Foot, ditto; Ens. White, [4th Foot, 
ditto ; Ens. Johnson, 59th Foot, ditto, 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BENGAL. 

Births.—Novy. 28. Mrs. L. T. Jacob, 
of a daughter.—Dec. 2. At Malda, the 
lady of J. W. Grant, Esq., of a son.—At 
Paulghtchuony, Mrs.'lrotter, of adaugh- 
ter.—The lady of Capt. F. Walker, 65th 
N.L, of a daughter.—At Dinapore, the 
lady of the Rev. T. W. Northmore, ofa 
daughter.—3d. At Patna, Mrs. L. Dias, 
ofa daughter.—6th.AtMoorshedabad,the 
lady of S.G. Palmer, Esq. of a daughter. 
—tth. The lady of Mr. J. Black, H. C. 
Marine, of a daughter.—1 1th. At Chow~ 
ringhee, the lady of Major J. Craigie, of 
a danghter—12th, At Mirzapore, the 
lady of R. Allport, Esy.,of a danghter.— 
14th. ‘The lady of Capt. W. I"ennedy, Ist 
Asst. Mil. Audit. Gen., of a son.—20th. 
The lady of Capt. ‘T. Waterman, of a son. 
—At Serampore, the lady of Capt.Snow, 
H. M.’s. Service, of a son.—24th. At En- 
tally, Mrs. M. Hopkins, «€ a sou. 

Marriages —Nov. 15. ..t Secundera- 
bad, Lieut.W. P. Macdonald, 41st Regt., 
to Charlotte, daughter of A. Scott, Esq., 
M.C.S.—27th. Mr. J. Duboes, of Chan- 
dernagore, to Miss E. Ernest.—Dec. 6. 
At Bangalore, Lieut. W. E. Brooshooft, 
35th Reet. N.1. to Charlotte,  aear 7 
daughter of the late Sir S. Toller.—At 
the house of Brig. Maj. White, Chitta- 
gong, Miss White, to Lieut. G. Burford, 
26th N.1.—lith. Mr. A. Pereira, to Miss 
M.Lee.—1 2th. AtChinsurah,Col.H.G.Na- 
huns, His Netherlands Majesty’s army, 
resident at the native Courts at Soura- 
carta and D’joejocarta, Island of Java, 
to Mrs. A. L. D’Abo, widow of the late 
Asst. resident at D’joejocarta. — 14th 
At Bareilly, J.W. Macleod, Esq., to Ca- 
therine Johanna, sixth daughter of Brig. 
Vanrenon, Commanding in Rohilcand. 
—2ist. At Caleatta, Mr. J. Bowen, to 
Miss S. Lynch. 

Deaths.—Oct. 30. At Loodiana,Lieut. 
R. Williams, Regt. of Artil.—Nov. 11 
Lieut. Huthwaite, 27th Regt.—1l5th. At 
Nattore, aged 27, E. Bury, Esq., of the 
Civil Service.—IJ8th. At Cossimbazzar, 
of apoplexy, H. W. Droz, Esq., deeply 
lamented.—Peter Adolph Torkler, Esq., 
aged 76,—-Mrs, Owen Emneaz, aged 88, 


—23d. At Noagong, in Assam, C. Stew 

ard Esq.,Ass.Sur. attached to Dinagepore 
L.B.—At Berhampore, Mr... Turner.— 
Dec, 3d. At Caleutta, Capt. G. Rowe, of 
Country Service.—En. T. Hutton, Bengal 
N. l—5th. Isaac, eldest son of C. J. 
Malthus, Esq. aged 3 years.—6th. At 
Jubbulpore, the infant daughter of Lieut. 
Wright, 12th N. 1.—At Bangalore, Anne, 
the widow of the late J. Staveley, Esq.— 
7th. At Calcutta, Mr. Matthew Godfrey 
Torckler, aged 17 years, 2 months, and 17 
days. — 8th. At Calcutta, Mr. Vincent 
Antunes, aged 22 years and 9 months, 
most sincerely and deservedly regretted 
by his friends.—At Calcutta, ‘Thomas 
Thompson, Ksq. of the Bengal Medical 
Establishment, aged 20 years.—At Cal- 
cutta, Mrs. Mary Gill, widow of the late 
Mr. Gill, of the Pilot Service.—10th. At 
Calcutta, Lieut.-Col. John De Courcy, 
of the Bengal Invalid Establishment, aged 
62 years.—1 1th. Mr. John Bull, late of 
the firm of Messrs. Agar, Bull and Co. 
aged 26 years,—13th. Mr. John Vaque- 
lin, aged 45 years.—lith. At Rangoon, 
of his wounds, received in the battle of 
that day, in which he was Acting Adj., 
Lieut. E, F. O'Hanlon, Bengal Artillery, 


—_—— 


MADRAS. 


Births.—Noy. 3d. The lady of Lieut.- 
Col. Parlby, of a daughter.—7th. At St. 
Thome, the lady of Brig.-Major Mack- 
neill, of a daughter.—#th. Mrs. G. Now-- 
lan, of a son.—2!st. The lady of Lieut. 
E. Dyer, 46th Regt. N. 1—25th. At Ban- 
galore, the lady of H. Wood, Esq., C.S., 
of a daughter.—26th. The lady of J. 
Savage, Esq. of a daughter.—28th. At 
Bangalore, the lady of Major Macqueen, 
36th Regt. of a son.—30th. At JanInah, 
the lady of Lieut.-Col. F. W. Wilson, 
Commanding Rifle Corps, of a daughter. 
—Dec, 2d. At Paulghautcherry, Mrs. 
Trotter, of a daughter.—5th. At sine, 
the lady of Hon. Sir C. Gray, of a son.— 
7th. At Arnee, Mrs. J. Butler, of twin 
daughters.—At Hyderabad, the lady of 
Capt. J, R, Ardagh, Dep. Judge Adv, Nag- 
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pore Subsidiary Forces, of a daughter.— 
9th. Mrs. J. Stoddard, of a son. 
Marriage.—Oct. 7. At Billery, Lieut. 
and Adjt. J. Wallace, 46th Regt. N.1., to 
Eliza Margaret, eldest daughter of D. 
SS entries Esq. Surgeon of H. M. 46th 


egt. 
Deaths.—July 25th. At sea, off the 
Sambelang Islands, in the Straits of 


-Malacca, Col. John William Freese, 


Commandant of Madras Artillery.—Oct. 
15. At Rangoon, Lieut. and Quart. Mast. 
Thomas Clemons, lIith Madras N. I. 
(late of Ist. Bat. 9th Regt.) —Nov. 5th. 
In camp, at Gooty, Capt. C. Temple, 8th 
Lt. Cavalry.—7th. Killed iv action, near 
Rangoon, Capt W. Allen, Chicacole L. 1. 
—27th. At Trichinopoly, Cornet. W. G. 
C. Dunbar, 5th L. C., aged 18.—Dec. 3d. 
At Secunderabad, Lieutenant ‘Tresidder, 
H. M. 30th Regt.—At Arcot, Selina Jane, 
daughter of J. Stephenson, Esq. Sup. 
Vet. Surg.—12th. At Egmore, Mrs. A. 
Clossey. 


BOMBAY. 

Births.—Nov.4. At Doola, the lady of 
Major A. Robertson, ofa daughter —9th. 
At Nagpore, the lady of Captain Isaac, 
assist. resident, of a son.—tith. At Nag- 
pore, the relict of the late Capt. A. Stew- 
art, 3lst. N. L., of a son.—20th. At Poo- 
nah, the lady of Capt. S Long, sub. ass. 
com, gen., of a son.—23d. At Calabah, 
Mrs. J. E. Scott,of a daughter.—Dec. 
l4th. The lady of J. A. Dunlop, Esq. 
C. S., of a danghter.—22d. the wife of 
Mr. W. Macleod, Clerk to the Hon. the 
Gov. of a son. 

Marringe.—Nov. 22d. At Girgaum, 
Mr. R. Mac Dowall, to Miss Eliza Wat- 
son, second daughter of the late Capt. 
Watson, H. M.’s 17th dragoons. 


SINGAPORE. 

Births.—Oct. dth. the lady of C. R. 
Read, Esq., of a danghter.—27th. Mrs. 
J. F. Bernard, of a son. 

Deaths.—Novy. 25th. J.H.Cherry,Esq., 
Collector of the Norther Concan.—l3. 
At Bombay, R. Ricket™ Esq., C S.— 
Dec. 14th. At Surat, Lieut, G. K. Lyons, 
Bombay Artillery —23d. on the Esplan- 
ade, Capt. G. Marshall, 3d Reg. L.C. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
Births—May 6, At Edinburgh, the 





lady of R. Eckford, Esq., of Bombay 
Medical Establishment, of a son still- 
born.—20th. In Upper Portland Place, 
the lady of Henry St. John Tucker, Esq., 
ofa daughter.—In Baker Street, Portman 
Square, the lady of James Young, Esq., 
of Calcutta, of a daughter. 
Marriages.—Aprvril 23d. At Newington, 
Mr. Howell of Pentonville to Charlotte, 
only daughter of the late C. Burrows, 
Esq., of Hon. E.1.C. civil service. —30th. 
At St. Pancras Church, 'T. R. Pye, Esq., 
formerly Government Agent, at the 
Islands of Madagascar and Rodrigue, to 
Mary Elizabeth, only daughter of the 
late M. Kean, Esq., of Golden Square.— 
May 12th. At St. George’s Church, B. 
Harrison, Esq., Hon. East India Com. 
C.S., to Charlotte Mary, eldest daugh. 
of the late Rev. A. E. Hammond.—At 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, Lieut.Col. 
W. Munro, Madras Army, to Jane, eld- 
est daughter of Col. Marley Dep. Qu. 
Mast. Gen. to H. M. Forces, at Madras.— 
At Mary-la-bonne, Rev. B. Poulter, Rec- 
tor of Burton, Hants, eldest son of Rey. 
E. Poulter, to Harriette, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late J. Morley, Esq., former- 
ly of Kempshot, Hants, and Member of 
Council at Bombay.—18th. At Christ 
Church, London, Mr. J. R. Barnes, H. 
E. [. C. civil service, to Mrs. M. Kent, 
relict of the late Mr. J. Kent. 
Deaths.—January 25th. On board 
the ship Tyne, on her passage, Mr. 
James Timbrell, a writer on the Madras 
establishment.—April 2!st. At Penbedw, 
in Flint, in her 86th year, Frances Lad 
Cotton, widow of Sir R. S. Cotton, an 
mother of Lord Combermere, and on 
26th, aged 87, her sister Elizabeth, 
widow of the late Walter Williams, Esq. 
—At Carmarthan, ou the 26th of April, 
Capt. Levi Philipps, of reer Place, 
Cheltenham, and late of the Honourable 
East India Company’s Bombay Marine 
Service.—May Ist. At Runcorn,Cheshire, 
Sarah, relict of Theo. Perney, Esq., for- 
merly of Caleutta.—4th. In Curzon- 
street, Lieutenant G. Brown, Hououra- 
ble East India Com. Service.—7th. At his 
father’s residence near Enfield, A. G. 
Hogg, eldest son of Lieut. Col. Hogg, 
. C.S., aged 19.—10th. At Dalkeith, 
after giving birth to a fine boy, Mrs. J. 
Walker, sister of Capt. Manning, H.C.S. 
— 15th. In Cadogan Place, Mrs. Seton, 
widow of the late D. Seton, Esq., Lieut. 
Gen. of Surat.—Lately, in Regent Street, 
Lieut. Gen. Trent, H. C. S., aged 81. 

















SUPPLEMENTARY CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


BENGAL. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Calcutta, Dec. 23d.—Mr. J. Dewar to 
be Snperintendant of the Calcutta Lot- 
teries.—30th. Mr. C. Mackenzie, jun. to 
be Member of the Board of Trade; Mr. 
H. Munday to be Imp. Wareh. Keeper.— 
Jan. 5. Mr. J. H. Morris to be Assist. to 
the Collector of Sea Customs at the Pre- 
sidency; Mr. D. Elliot, sen. to be De- 
puty Sec. to the Board of Revenue; Mr. 
A. Robertson, jun. ditto. 


MADRAS. 


Fort St. George, Jan. 14.—Mr. J. Nis- 
bett to be priocipal Collector and Ma- 
gistrate of the Northern Division of Ar- 
cot; Mr. B, Cunliffe to be Collector and 
Magistrate in the Zillah of Chingleput ; 
Mr. H. Chamier, to be Sub-Collector and 
Ass. Magistrate of the Southern Divis. 
of Arcot; Mr. W. Mason to be Sub-Col- 
lector and Assist, Magist. of Malabar, 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY, 


MADRAS. 
[From the Indian Gazettes.| 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 


Fort St. George, Dec. 18.—Capt. E. 
Cadogan, 33d Regt. N.1. removed to 2d 
Batt. of Pioneers.—20th. Capt. R. Allen, 
4ist Regt..N. 1. to be Agent for Army 
Clothing ; Capt. Gregory of the Artil- 
lery to be Commissioner of Stores at 
Seringapatam; Lieut. A. Grant, of the 
Corps of Engineers, to be Commander 
of Engineers with the Madras Divis. of 
Troops at Rangoon; Lieut. Impey, 8th 
Regt. N. I. to be Postmaster to the Sub- 
sidiary Force at Nagpore. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS, 


Fort St. George, Dec, 21.—Mr. Ass. 
Surgeon G. H. Bell to be attached to the 


Resident at Tanjore; Mr. Assist. Surg. 
A. Turnbull to be attache to the prin- 
cipal Collecter and Politieal Agent in the 
Southern Mabratia country. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Fort St. George, Dec. 21. 

1014 Regt. N. [.—Senyr. Lieut. G. Fryer 
to be Captain ; and Ensign G. Tranchell 
to be Lieutenant, vice Richardson, dated 
llth Dee. 1624. 

4ist Regt. N. 1.—Senr. Lieut. and Br.- 
Capt. H. Sarjeant to be Capt. ; and Senior 
Ensign D. Flyter to be Lieutenant, vice 
Calvert, deceased, dated 5th Dec. 1824. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Fort St. George, Dee. 21.—Lieut. 
Litchfield, 6th Regt. Light Cav. to Europe 
on Sick certificate ; Lieut. Deacon, 18th 
Regt. N. I. ditto ditto. 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 


[From the Indian Gazettes.) 


PROMOTIONS. 
Head Quarters, Calcutta, Dec. 30. 


lst Regt. Foot.—Lieut. J. Smith from 
half-pay 27th Foot to be Lieutenant, vice 
Rafter, dated 20th May, 1824; Lieut. C. 
Combie from half-pay Royal African 
Corps to be Lieutenant, vice Graham, 
dated 24th June, 1424. 

36th Regt. Foot.—Gent. Cadet G. E. 
Thorold, from Royal Military College, to 
be Ensign without purchase, vice Bagot, 
dated 24th June, 1424. 

4)st Regt. Foot.,—Lieut. M. J. K. W. 
Logan, from Rifle Brigade, to be Lieut., 
vice Warren, who exchanges, dated 21st 
May, 1824; Lieut. W. Barves to be 
Lieutenant, vice Ashe, who exchanges, 
dated 10th June, 1824, 


44th Regt. Foot.—Eusign W. H. Dod- 
in, from 66th Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Vixon, dated 3d June, 1424. 

46th Regt. Foot.—W. Edward, Gent. 
to be Ensign without purchase, vice 
Sweetenham, who resigns, dated 3d June, 
1824; Ensign R. Kelly, from half-pay 
10th Regt. Foot, to be Ensign, vice Ed- 
wards, dated 19th June, 1424; Gent. Ca- 
det C. W. Zuhicke, from Royal Military 
College, to be Ensign without purchase, 
vice Woodburn, deceased, dated 24th 
June, 1824. 

46th Regt. Foot.—Lieut C. J. Vander 
Meulen to be Captain by purchase, vice 
Mackay, dated 24th June, 1624; Ensign 
D, O‘Brien to be Lieutenant by purchase, 
dated 24th June, 1424, 

To be Ensigns :—A. Erskine, Gent. by 
purchase, dated 24th June, 1824; Gent. 
Cadet J.J. Louth, from Royal Military 
College, without purchase, vice M‘Ken- 
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30th Regt. Foot—Ensign H. H. Lewis 
to be Lieutenant without purchase, vice 
Tressidor, deceased, dated 4th Dec. 1824 ; 
H. B. Staff, Gent. to be Ensign without 
yaneaee, vice Lewis, dated 4th Dec. 


zie, dated 3d July, 1824.; Ensign E. T. 
Smith, from half-pay 24th Regt. Foot, 
vice Kellett, dated 26th May, 1 En- 
sign C. M‘Kenzie, from et yal 
African Corps, vice Grant, dated 27th 
May, 1824. 

54th Regt. Foot.—Lieut. W. Moore, 
from half-pay 24th Regt. Foot, to be 
Lieutenant, vice Hawkins, dated 20th 
May, 1824; Lieut. R. Campbell, from 
ee! 24th Foot, to be Lieutenant, 
vice Warren, dated 24th June, 1424. 

87th Reyt. Foot—E. De L’'Etang, 
Gent. to be Ensign without purchase, 
vice Doyle, dated 18th May, 1823. 


Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Dec. 31. 
13th Regt. Foot.—Ensign C, L. Wing- 
field to be Lieutenant without purchase, 
vice Bain, dated 27th Nov. 1624; Ensign 
J. Kershawe to be Lieutenant without 
purchase, vice O‘Shea, dated 2d Dec. 
1824; C. W. Sibly, Gent. to be Ensign 
without purchase, vice Wingfield, dated 
27th Nov. 1824; A. C. Hayes, Gent. to 
be Ensign without purchase, vice Kir- 
shawe, promoted, dated 2d Dec. 1824. 
20th Regt. Foot.—Lieut. M. A. Stanley 
to be Captain of a Company by purchase, 
vice Swinton, who retires, dated 29th 
Dec. 1624; Ensign T. Bayley to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Stanley, promoted, 
dated 29th Dec. 1824. 


89th Regt. Foot.—Ensign 'T. Forbes to 
be Lieutenant without Pag: tang vice 
Kennedy, deceased, and C. Macan, Gent. 
to be Ensign without purchase, vice 
Forbes, dated 19th Oct. 1824, 


MEDICAL EXCHANGE. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta, Dec. 30.— 
Surgeon W. Daunt, M.D. from 58th 
Foot to be Surgeon, vice Jones, who ex~- 
changes, dated 10th June, 1624, 


FURLOUGHS, 
Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Dec. 28.— 
16th Lancers, Brev. Lieut.-Col. Belli to 
Europe for two years on health. - 


MADRAS, 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


Fort St. George, Dec. 2\1.—Major 
Wetherell, of his Majesty's Royal Regt., 
to be Military Secretary to the Officer 
commanding the Army in Chief from the 
12th inst. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


MADRAS. 


Births.—Dec. 8. At Bangalore, the 
lady of the Rev. W. Campbell, of a son.— 
25. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. S. J. 
Hodson, Brigade Major, of a sou.—The 
wife of Mr. T Jones, of a son.—28, At 
Cuddalore, the lady of the Rey. H. Al- 
lan, M.A. of ason and heir. 

Marriages.—Sept. 8. At Bangalore, 
Lieut. W. N. Burns, Assist.-Commiss. 
General, to Catherine Adelaide, third 
daughter of the late R. Crowe, Esq. 
Stroudville, near Dublin.—Dec. 20. At 
Bellary, Mr. A. Flood, to Phoebe, only 
daughter of Mr. S. Clark, Deputy Assist.- 
Commissioner of Ordnance.—Jan. 3. At 
Madras, Mr. G. S. Britain, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Lieut.-Col. J. Nixon. 

D .—Dec. 19. At Cuddalore, the 
Rev. A. Holzberg, acting as Chaplain to 
this place. —30, Mrs. J. A, Hater.—Jan, 


1, At Pondicherry, F. Valley, Esq.—2, 
At Pursevawkum, Mrs. R. Burnett. 


BOMBAY. 

Births.—Dec. 13. At Tannah, the lady 
of Capt. T. W. Stookoe, commanding 
that Garrison, of a daughter.—15. The 
lady of Lieut. W. A. Tate, of adaughter. 

Deaths.—Dec. 5. At Poona, in child- 
birth, the lady of Capt. S, Long, of Com- 
missariat Department.—t0. At Rutna- 
gire, Mrs. Vieyra. 


PENANG. 
Marriage.—Nov. 15. At the Armenian 
Church, C. Galliston, Esq. to Miss V. J, 
Carraput, eldest daughter of the late J. 
Carraput, Esq. of Calcutta. 
Death,—Noy. 13, At Penang, Mr, T, 
Scully. 
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Date. 


April 23 
April 24 
April 24 
April 24 
April 24 
April 25 
April 25 
April 26 
April 26 
April 26 
April 26 
April 26 
April 26 
April 27 
April 27 
April 29 
April 29 


May 5 
May 5 
May 5 
May 9 
May 
Ma 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 21 
May 
May 
May 
May 


Date, 


Dec. 22 
Dec. 22 
1825. 
Jan. 4 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan, 
Feb. 


ar. 26 
April 8 


SSEIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 


ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


Off Plymouth.. 
Downs 
Downs ° 
Off Dover... 
Off Plymouth. . 
s Set hae 
¢ iver 
Downs 
Off Liverpool 
Off Southampt. 
Off Liverpoo 
Off Plymouth. . 
Off Plymouth. . 
Downs os 
Downs “e 
Off the Start ,. 
Off Portsmouth 
Liverpool ., 
Off Margate ., 
Off Weymouth 
Off Weymouth 
Off Portsmouth 
Off{sleof Wight 
Offisle of Wight 
Off Weymouth 
Off Brighton .. 
Off Dartmouth 
Off Plymouth 
Off Penzance 
Off Plymouth 
Portsmouth .. 
Portsmouth .. 
Off Portsmouth 
Of Portsmouth 


Ship’s Name. 


Castle Huntley.. 
Triumph 
Jupiter 
Nerina 
Clydesdale .. 
Barossa 
Bencoolen 
Resolution 
Perseverance .. 
Ganges oe 
Prss. Charlotte. . 
Marq. Hastings 
Thames oe 
Scorpion ee 
Oscar oe 
William Fairlie 
Upton Castle ,. 


John Taylor ., 
Hibberts oe 
Fairlie 


Wellington ., 
Lady Melville ., 
Marquis Camden 
Marchioness Ely 


General Harris 
Sesostris ad 
Tyne “x 
Resource 


*e 
Princess Amelia 
Asia 
Hannah 
Cornwallis 


Marq. of H untley 


Sir David Scott 


Commander. 


Drummond 
Green 
Young .. 
Northwood 
Mac Gill .. 
Hutchinson 
Kirkwood .. 
Parker 
Brown oe 
Tucker .. 


Mac Kean.. 
Weynton .. 
Dewar .. 
Rixon m 
Gibbs . 
Smith ee 
Thacker .. 
Atkinson .. 
Theaker .. 


Oldham <! 
Evans 
Clifford , 


Larkins é 
Mangles 

Welstead ,. 
Robson ,, 


Warrington 
Fenn 





Baldiston ., 
Shepherd .. 
Henderson, , 
Fraser 
Tween 


ARRIVALS_IN EASTERN PORTS, 


Port of Arrival. 


Bengal oe 
Ceylon 


Tellicherry 

Bombay oe 
Bombay - 
China oe 


St. Helena 
St. Helena 
Madeira 
Madeira 


Ship’s Name. 


Nimrod 
Mediterranean 


Sarah ~ 


Milford i 


Sarah 
Moffatt 
Juliana 


Earl St. Vincent 


City of Edinburgh 


Moumouth 
Patience 
Abberton 
Isabella 


Ninus 
Madras 
Johu 


Repulse 7 
' 


Commander, 


Speers 
Stewart 


Bowen 
Howard 
Brown 
Brown 


Middleton 
M‘ Kellar 
Simpsou 
Kind 
Perceval 
Wallis 
Patterson 
Fowler 
Fayaer 
Popplewell 


Fotheringham ; 


Port of Depart, Date. 


China «- Dec. 22 
Bombay «+ Dec. 15 
Singapore.. Sept. 8 
Cape «+ Jan, 2% 
Bengal .. Dee. 15 
Bengal .. July 20 
Bengal .- Dec. 15 
Mauritius.. Jan, 12 
Bengal ..- Dec. 9 
Bombay .- Dec. 5 
Bengal .. Dec. 15 
Bombay Dec. 27 
Ceylon .. Nov. 10 
Singapore. - Dec. 13 
Mauritius.. Jan. 10 
China «> Jan. 5 
Bombay Dec. 1 
Bengal .. Dec. 19 
Bombay .. Jan. 5 
Bengal .. Dec. 24 
Bombay .. Dec. 28 
China -» Jan. 10 
China -» Jan, 10 
Bengal .. Jan. Il 
China o dam I 
Manilla Jan. 7 
Bengal Dec, 22 
Bengal Jan. 9 
China Jan. 12 
Bengal Jau. IL 
Bombay Feb. 5 
Cape Mar, 13 
China ~« Fe 3 
China .. van, 19 
Port of Depart, 

«+» London 

-» London 

«+» London 

-+ London 

. London 

. London 

. London 

. London 

.- Leith 

.- London 

.» London 

.- London 

+e London 

ee London 

.. Downs 

.. London 

». Londou 





t 








756 Ceneral List of Passengers. 
DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 

Date. Port of Depart. Ship’s Name, Commander. Destination. 
April29 Falmouth ‘ .. Nourmahal -» King -. Batavia & Singapore 
April 30 Deal - Warren Hastings Rawes -- China 
May Deal -» Buckinghamshire. Glasspool .. China 
May 2 Liverpool e- Mary +» Jefferson ,.. Bengal 
May 4 Deal -. Lowther Castle.. Baker -. China 
May 4 Deal -. Bombay -. Charritie .. China 
May 4 Portsmonth .. H.M.S, Martin .. Cape 
May 4 Liverpool Ganges -» Mitford or Bombay 
May 10 Portsmouth Sir E. Paget -. Geary .. Cape,Madr, & Beng. 
May 10 ° Portsmouth Britannia ° oe Boucheir ' ,. Bombay 
May 10 ° Deal .. Olive Branch .. Anderson ., Cape 
May 10 ‘Liverpool -. Corsair ee Petrie .. Java 
May 13 ° Falmouth .. Royal George .. Reynolds  ., Madras and Bengal 
May 14 ‘Deal .. Maria - .. Thompson ,, Cape 
May 14 ‘Portsmouth «., H.M.S, Champion Ceylon 
May 14 ° Deal ‘,. Simpson . Simpson’ ,, Bombay 
May 15 Deal :. William Miles .. Beadle .. Madras and Bengal 
May 16 ° Deal -. Penelope -. Christie .. Cape 
May 19 Portsmouth ,, Eliza -. Sutton .. Madras and Bengal 
May 19 ‘Liverpool ., Calcutta .. Stroyan .. Bombay 
May 2! ° Deal .. Guildford .. Johnson  ,, Madras and Bengal 
May 21 ° Deal ‘<. Maleolm » Eyles .. Madras and Bengal 
May 22 ' Deal Coldstream .. Hall .. Madras and Bengal 
May 22 « Deal ‘., Ceres .. Warren . Bombay 
May 22 - Deal .. Commodore Hayes Moncrieff . Madras and Bengal 
May 23 - Deal .. Magnet ‘Todd . Bombay 
May 23 ° Deal *,, Woodford: ’ Chapman . Madras and Bengal 

SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA, 

ee: Lat. and Long. Ship's Name. Commander. P.of Depart. Destination. 
Jan, 5 Off Malabar Coast. Cumbrian .. Clarkson London Bombay 
Jan. 283 wks.’ sail fr.Calcutta. Sophia --. Barclay London Bengal 
Feb. ll 25 S. 57. Alexander .. Richardson London Mauritius 
Feb. 16 11.30 S. 32.19 W. Gen. Kyd ss... Nairn London Beng.&China 
Feb. 16 25 S, 27°W. =‘ Palmyra . Lamb Loudon Bengal 
Feb. 28 28 S. 30 W. Lord Suffield... Dipnell London Bengal 
Mar. 9 4N, 20 W. RoyalGeorge.. Elierby London Bombay 
Mar, 12 “6 N. 21 W. Kellie Castle., Adams London Bom.& China 
Mar, 186 140N. 21 W. Inglis .. Serle London Beng.& China 
Mar. 20 2.20 N, 21.15 W. Farquharson,. Cruikshank London St. Helena 
Mar. 25 Off the Cape. Rockingham., Beach London -Mad.&Bengal 
Mar. 28 45.26 16 Cath. Green ., Fox Bombay London 
April 16 44 20 Forster <a Singapore London 
May 6 49N. 7.55 W War. Hastings Rawes Lonon China 
May 7 #9W. 47.13 W. Buckinghamsh. Glasspool London China 
May 7 9 W. 47 N. Bombay Charritie London China 
May 12 49 23 Driver Neilson Cape Cork 





GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


PASSENGERS HOMEWARD. 

By the Castle Huntley.—From China: Capt. 
R. Elliot, R. N., and.Master Lane. 

By the Jupiter.—From Penang: Mrs. Ho- 
warth, Misses Wallace and Redgrove, and Mr. 
Fournier. 

By the Lowisa.—From Bengal to the Cape : 
Mrs. Wools, H. Digby, Esq. C.S. ; Capts. Sm- 
nock and Brown (died 16 Dec.) and three chil- 


ren. - ; 

By the Asia,—From Rangoon: Mr. Bed- 
ford, R.N. 

By the Thalia.—From Mauritius: Messrs. 
Rubic and nt from the Cape; Mr. God- 
dart, K. N., and Mr, Sailletty, of the Mauritius. 

By the Thames.—From Ceylon: Mr. and 
Mrs, Bletterman left at the Cape; Major aud 


Mrs. Martin, 45th Regt ; Capts, Taree and 
Maleslm, Mrs. M, and four children; Dr. Der- 
nott, Ist Ceylon Regt.; Lieuts. Conrady, Mui- 
ray and Henley, 16th Regt.; Rev. Mr. and Mrs, 
Bayley and two chi'dren. : 

By the Bencoolen.—From Bengal: Lieut. 
Hughes, 62d Reg. and La‘ty, Mr. R, Swanston, 
Messrs. C. & & D’Aguilar; Lieuts. Beaty, 
Meredith and Read; Ensign J. 'T. Boyce, 44th 
Reg.; Mr. and Mrs. Youngs ; Masters Share, 
Bond, Cearus and Smith. 

By the Clydesdale-—From Bengal: Mr. Hun- 
ter, Capt. and Mrs. French, Mr. Middleton and 
five ch Idren. . - 

By the Perseverance.—From Bengal: Dr. 
Duff, N.C.; Capt. J. Harrison Ist. Europ, Regt. 
Mr. W. Price, and Master J, Jobason, 

















By the Tyne.—From Bengal: (expected) Mrs. 
Betts, Mrs. Bridges, A. Betts, Esq. Master 
Betts, and three Misses Bridges, 

By the Barossa,—From the Mauritius: Mrs. 
Gillebrand and two children. Mrs. Richardson 
and four children, Mrs. Lawrence and child, 
Mrs. Macintosh and child, Mrs, Louis and 
three children. 

By the Marquis Hastings.—From Bombay : 
Mr. M‘Nain 67th Foot, Mr. De Lisle and three 
children, two Misses Carr, Mrs. Carr (died at 
sea Feb.5). three Masters Carr, Mast. M‘Cruith, 
and Mrs. Clark. 

By William Fairlie —From China: Mrs. 
and two Misses Carnegy, two Misses Caunter, 
Miss Anderson, and Lieut. Barker, Madras Eu- 
rop. Reg. 

By the George.—From Madras and Ceylon: 
Mrs. De Latre and four children, Mrs. Cook and 
four chilldren, Mrs. Hume, Mrs. Coates, Misses 
Cooke and Mariey ; Major De Latre, Mr. Deane 
C.S.; Mr. Stake, Collector at Ceylon; Mr. 

. Cooke, Collector at Madras; Mr. Myliens, 
Lieut. Thompson 69th Reg. Ensign Gibson, Capt. 
Scherrer, Lieut, Childers, Dr. Whittield, and 
two children. 

By the Fairlie—From Bengal and Madras: 
Mrs, Loveday, Mrs. Sargeant, Miss Timmins; 
Major-Gen. Loveday, Bengal N. 1.; Col. D. 
Fowles, Madras L. ©.; Messrs. M‘Dowa)l and 
Sergeant, Surgeons, Madras Estab.; Lieut. H. 
Kellie, 59th Foot; and Stevenson, Deacon, and 
M‘Kenzie, Madras N.I.; Mr. R. Pitcher, E. 1. 
N.S.; Mr. Williams, Misses 8. Haddow, A. Ab- 
bott, two Misses M‘Kenzies, Misses Couran, 
and Loveday ; Masters Moure, Loveday, Bailey, 
Fraoklin, two M‘Dowalls, and Nepean (died 
at sea.) 

By the Hibberts.—From Bombay: Mrs. 
Theaker and one child. 

By Lady Melville.—Fvom China: Lieut.- Col, 
Clifford, C.B. H.M.S. ; Major J. Smith, H.C.S. 
and Master C. Smith 

By Marchioness of Ely.—From Bengal: Mrs. 
Mainwaring, Mrs. Barlow, Mrs Robertsen, Mrs. 
Morris, Mrs. Anstruther, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. 
Wilkie; Col. Littlejohn, 2d Reg. N. 1; J. W. 
Barlow, Esq. C 8.; G. J. Morris, Esq. C.S.; 
G. Gough, Esq. C.S.; H. Nesbet, Esq. C.S. ; 

Major Dickson, 6th L. C.; Capt. Johnson, 13th 
-1,; Lieut. Sperling, 16th Lancers; H. Pear- 
son, Esq., Mr. D. Howard; Misses Nesbit, Lind- 
say, Gough, Wilkie, Shum, two M‘Kenzies, 
two Mainwaring’s, two Austrather’s, two Ro- 
bertson’s, and two Morris’s ; five Masters Main- 
waring’s, two Robertson’s, and Mast. Shum. 
By Marquis Camden.—For China: Mrs.,two 


General List of Passengers. 





~<* 
ful 


By the Claudine.—From Bengal: (expected) 
Mrs. Playfair and four children, Mrs. Shaw and 
two children; Capt. and Mrs, Harris ; Master 
C. A. Harris, and J. E. Matthew ; Col. Fraser; 
Capts. Dick and Milne; Miss Schaffolitsky, 
two Misses Thompson, two Misses Lind; Mrs, 
Wallis and three children. 

By the Resource.— From Bengal: (expected) 
Mrs. and Miss Turner and eight children, Mrs. 
Cooke, Mrs. Betts and three children, Mrs. 
Lindeman and four children, Mrs. Twisden and 
two children, Mrs. Osborne, two Misses Os- 
borne, Mrs. Tivers and two children; R.'T. W. 
Betts, Esq. ; Lieut. W. H. Wake ; Messrs. Lin- 
deman and Tiver; Masters Gunter, Hooper, 
Cudmore, Durham and Mountjoy, and J. Bag- 
shaw, Esq. for the Cape. 

By the Pyramus —From Bengal : (expected) 
Mrs, Brodie, Mrs. Blatterbuck and two chil- 
dren; Majors Burton, Marriott, and Capts. 
Stedman and Moncrieff. 

By the General Harris.—From China: W E. 
Phillips, Esq. late Governor of Penang; Mrs. 
Phillips and children ; H. H. Lindsay, Esq., 
Mr. Knipe, and Lieut. M‘Mahon. 

By the Asia—From Bengal and Madras: 
Lieut.-Cols, Nixen and Faithfal; Mrs, Faithfal ; 
Lieut.-Col. Bruce; Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. 
Wahab, Mrs. Hargrave, Mr. J. & J. W. Nixon, 
Mrs. Fullerton, Mrs Boileau, Mrs. Grey; Capt. 
W. Bell; three Masters and Miss Faithful, three 
Misses Tullock, two Masters Tullock, Miss 
Fullerton, three Misses and Master Greig, two 
Masters Haigh, Master Taylor, four Misses 
and Mast. Grimes, Mr. Lewis, Mrs. Murphy, 
Mast. M’Cormick, Mrs. Swayne, Mrs. Stokes, 
Mrs. Dermot and child, Mrs. Hall and Mrs, 
Woods. 

By the Marquis of Huntley.—From China: 
Mrs. J. Roberts and infant, two Masters and 
Miss Roberts, Mrs. Ogilvie and child. 


PASSENGERS OUTWARD. 


By the Lord Amhurst.—To Mauritius: Capt. 
Blades, R.M. Bird, Esq. C. S.andtwo children 

By the Frances Charlotte.—To Mauritius: 
P. Duquesney, Esq., and Lieut. Aleock, Ma- 
dras Artillery. 

By Lady Nugent.—For Calcutta: Mrs Caton, 
wife of P. Caton, Esq. Barrister, Madras; Mrs. 
Gadner, Miss Geary, Miss Adams, Miss E, 
Adams, Miss Heagues, Miss Lascelles; Sir 
Geo. Kickettt, Judge, Madras; P. Caton, Esq. 
Barrister, Madras; Capt. Butler, Madras ; Capt. 
Swan, Madras; Capt. Harrington, Madras ; 
Mr. Moorhouse, Mr. Martin, Mr. Rickett, Mr. 





Masters, and three Misses Ibbetson, J. H  Ailen, Mr. Gadney, Mr. Armstrong, Mr. 
Crawford, Esq., from Bombay; Mrs. Crawford, Jackson, " 
and two Misses Crawford; and Mast. Hough. 

NOTICE. 


THe lateness of the period at which the Petition of Mr. Carrell, presented to the 
House of Commons, came into our possession, rendered it impossible to include it 


in our present Number, 


Several contributions of Correspondents are necessarily deferred for want of room. 


They shall appear in a future Number. 


ERRATA. 
A SuBALTERN will thank the Editor to correct the following paragraph in the 
last Number of the OR1entat HERALD, relative to the Brevets ; beginning thus : 


** In the King’s Army, on the contrary.” 


It should run thus : ‘* On the contrary, 


we see one-third the number of officers employed in King’s regiments, doing the 
duties appertaining to the efficiency of 1,000 men ; and we see” &c. &c. 

_ By an oversight of the Printer, which was not discovered until too late to be reme- 
died, the Letter from the Abbé Dubois is given with a superscription addressed to the 


Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


dit ! It should have been **‘I'o the 
Universelle,” from which work it was translated for the Orieutal Herald, 


‘ditor of the Bulletia 


